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T  O 

GEORGE  LEWIS  SCOT,  ESQ., 

ONE    OF    HIS    MAJESTY'S 
COMMISSIONERS    OF    EXCISE. 

Si  R, 

YOUR  generous  attachment  to  the  Author  of 
the  SeafonSy  fhall  be  my  apology  for  prefixing 
your  name  to  a  work,  that  is  intended  to  illufttate 
their  beauties.  To  one,  who  had  fo  juft  an  efteem 
for  his  company  and  worth,  while  alive,  furely  his 
memory,  cannot  but  be  (till  very  dear.  And  this 
renewal  of  art  intimacy,  in  which  the  heart  was 
then  fo  deeply  interefted,  muft  afford  fuch  a 
mind  as  your's,  fome  verypleafing  and  tender  fen- 
fations. 

You,  Sir,  are  the  fole  Surviver  of  that  focial  and 
claflical  fociety  of  which  our  Author  was  one  of  the 
moft  amiable  members.  And  could  he  deign  a 
glance  of  approbation,  from  the  fuperior  fphere  in 
which  he  now  moves,  on  this  humble  performance, 
I  know  no  patronage,  to  which,  he  would  fo  frank- 
ly recommend  it  as  your's.  He  was  a  man  of 
worth,  not  of  ceremony.  And  let  me  hope,  as  he 
would  have  done,  that  my  refpect  for  him  and  his 
works,  will  abundantly  fupply  every  other  form  of 
introduction. 
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It  was  the  fingular  felicity  of  your  friendiliip  in 
the  fortune  of  our  Bard,  that  firft  fuggefted  the  idea 
of  thus  dedicating  thefe  StriElures  on  his  Poem  to 
you.  And  the  opinion  of  the  publick,  I  prefume, 
will  fufficiently  authenticate  my  choice.  For  the 
generous  ardour  in  which  Thomfon  recommends 
every  liberal  and  manly  deed,  can  only  be  felt  and 
relifhed  by  one,  who  like  you,  Sir,  delights  more 
in  the  practice  than  the  theory  of  virtue. 

But  let  me  not  hurt  that  delicacy  fo  infeparable 
from  tafte  and  genius,  by  a  panegyric  as  much  be- 
neath an  honeft  man  to  give,  as  it  would  be  un- 
worthy you,  Sir,  to  receive.  The  world  at  large 
knows  already  both  who  you  are,  and  what  you 
do,  and  the  worthy  have  long  treafured  it  up  in 
their  hearts.  With  their  approbation,  and  that  of 
your  own  mind,  you  have  great  reafon  to  be  fatis- 
fkd.  Truft  me,  the  fweet  recollection  of  having 
done  fo  much  good,  with  fo  little  fhew,  will  ferve 
you  as  a  cordial,  when  all  your  other  enjoyments 
are  taftelefs  and  forgotten. 
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Simplicity  of  manners  and  candour  of  heart, 

in  conjunction   with  a  mode  of  thinking  equally 

•  original  and   well  improved ;  a  fund  of  the  beft 

natured  humour  happily  tempered  with  tafte  and 

politenefs  i  an  habitual   attention  to   all  the  du- 
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ties  of  humanity  j  and  the  tendereft  regard  for 
every  fpecies  of  modeft  and  forlorn  merit  j  are 
qualities  not  eafily  hid,  but  fo  inviolably  con- 
netted  with  the  chaftefl  fenfibility,  as  to  render 
a  particular  application  of  them  peculiarly  deli- 
cate. 

THOMSON'S  whole  poem  is  one  of  the  fweeteft 
oblations,  that  ever  was  offered  by  genius  at  the 
fhrine  of  morality.  And  it  has  been  my  bufmefs 
in  thefe  Strictures  rather  to  delineate  his  fpirit  than 
criticife  his  manner.  I  only  regret,  they  are  not 
more  worthy  the  fubject  they  illuftrate  and  the 
patronage  they  claim. 

Such  in  truth  are  the  fentiments,  Sir,  in  which 
with  equal  refpect  and  efteem  I  have  the  honour  to 
fubfcribe  myfelf, 

Your  moil  obedient, 

And  very  humble  fervant, 

JOHN   MORE. 
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H  E  S  E  StrifiureS)  are  not  a  tedious  detail  of  com-? 
mon-place  remark,  mere  verbal  annotations,  vari- 
ous readings,  or  imitations  of  different  writers  either  in 
thought  or  expreffion.     This,   and  every  other  fort  of 
literary  parade,  the   Author   chearfully  foregoes,    for 
what  may  be  called  moral  or  fentimental  criticifm.    He 
wifhes,  with  his  author,  to  addrefs  the  heart  rather  than 
the   fancy,    to  conned  fpeculation  with  life,  and  to 
mingle  inftruftion  with  amufement.      This  important 
pbjeft  he  purfues  not  without  a  confiderable  fhare  of  dif- 
fidence and  folicitude.     His  obfervations,  however  ap- 
parently excentric,  are  all  lefs  or  more  connected  with 
the  fubject.     The  Chapter  on  the  Ufe  and  Abufe  of  Cri- 
ticifm was  originally  delivered   to  a  private  fociety  of 
friends  on  the  queftion,  Whether  the  Editors  and  Com- 
mentators of  Homer  and  Shakefpeare,  had  done  thefe 
Writers  any  real  fervice  ?  and,  though  containing  fome 
"bold  expreffions,  is  now  publifhed  without  any  material 
alteration,  rather  as  an  apology  for  the  Author's  own 
manner,  than  any  intentional  attack  on  that  of  others. 
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CHAP.     I. 

On  the  Genius  of  Poetry. 

T'hf  poet's  eye  in  a  fine  phrenzy  rolling 

Doth  glance  from  heaven  to  earth,  frcm  earth  to 

And  as  imagination  bodies  forth 

Reform  of  things  unknown,  the  poet's  pen 

Turns  them  tojjjape,  and  gives  to  airy  nothings 

A  local  habitation  and  a  name.  \ 


EV  E  R  Y  fpccies  of  true  Poetry  is  the  genuine 
effufion,  either  of  a  glowing  heart,  or  of  an 
ardent  fancy  !  In  truth,  thefe  are  qualities  which 
nature  feldom  beftows  apart.     Wherever  we  find 
uncommon  fenfibility,  the  powers  of  imagination 
are  proportionably  ftrong.     Hence  it  is  often  ob- 
ferved,    that  the  fympathetic  few,    whofe  minds 
have  got  a  habit  of  thinking,  whofe  taftes  are  re- 
fined by  reading,  whofe  tempers  are  mellowed  by 
humanity  -,  are  by  turns,  of  all  others  the   moft 
lively,   and  the  moft  melancholy.     This  brood- 
ing and  mufing  difpofition,  fo  congenial  to  the  bed 
minds,  and  which  originates  partly  from  delicacy 
of  organs,  and  peculiarity  of  conception,  whether 
connected  with  polifhed  or  uncultivated  life,  is  the 
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only  ftamina  of  poetical  merit.  How  uncommonly 
plaintive  and  energetical  the  {trains,  in  which  the 
amiable  Gray  dilates  this  idea.  The  fcene  lies  in 
a  church-yard,  and  his  mufe,  the  native  feat  of  ten- 
dernefs  and  fublimity,  lifts  up  her  voice  among  the 
dead,  and  warbles  in  the  moft  majeftic  and  melan- 
choly tones  ! 

Perhaps  in  this  negle&ed  fpot  is  laid, 

Some  heart  once  pregnant  with  celeftial  fire  ! 

Hands,  that  the  rod  of  empire  might  have  fway'd, 

Or  wak'd  to  extacy  the  living  lyre. 

But  knowledge,  to  their  eyes  her  ample  page 

Rich  with  the  fpoils  of  time  did  nerer  unroll ; 

Chill  penury  reprefs'd  their  noble  rage 

And  froze  the  genial  current  of  the  foul. 

THE  hiftory  of  the  Stoicks  is  proof  fufficient  that 
equanimity  fits  ju ft  as  awkwardly  on  men,  as  dig- 
nity does  on  apes.  Perhaps  the  fable  of  Proteus 
is  no  bad  emblematical  reprefentation  of  the  human 
mind.  Her  dwelling,  like  his,  is  invifible,  fhe  is 
active  only  when  impelled  by  certain  circumftances, 
occasions,  and  feelings  ;  and  he  was  not  more  in- 
tent on  counting  his  flocks  and  his  herds  than  fhc 
is,  in  arranging  and  digefting  her  ideas.  His  fleep 
which  fucceeded  this  exercife  may  refer ;  either  to 
her  being  worn  out  with  ftudy,  or  the  limits  that 
circumfcribe  her  operations.  Nor  did  he  know 
more  about  time,  prophet  as  he  was,  than  flie  does 
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to  whom  the  paft,  the  prefent,  and  the  future,  are 
in  fome  fort  familiar.  But  mod  of  all,  the  different 
fhapes  he  affumed,  eafily  and  elegantly  apply  to  her 
Wonderful  powers  of  improvement,  and  exhibit  a 
ftriking  picture  of  that  beautiful  and  new  creation 
\vhich  attends  the  excurlions  of  every  poetical 
genius. 

THE  character  in  which  there  is  no  variety  is 
rarely  ftriking,  never  original.    Uniformity  of  tem- 
per and  manners,  in  every  fituation,  fools  have  dig- 
nified with  the  name  of  philofophy,  but  men  of 
fenfe   know   to  be    dullnefs.    And  we  lhall   moft 
certainly  lofe  our  labour,  if  we  feek  for  any  kind  of 
excellence  amiclft  the  ileril  ftupifaction  of  apathy 
and  phlegm.     There  is  no  merit  which  is  not  the 
child  of  exertion.    Genius  never  fteps  forth  with 
confcious  pre-eminence,  till  roufed  and  excited  by 
the  profpedt  of  immortality,  or  an  emulation  -to 
excel.     But  the  moment  fancy  thus  takes  fire,  and 
the  heart  thus  catches  the  flame  of  glory,  Ihc  Ham 
from  her  (lumbers,  exhibits  her  own  likenefs,  and 
aflerts  her  natural  fuperiority.    It  is  the  captivating 
union  of  fiction  and  fentiment,  which  then  gives 
poetry  her  divineft  charms,  which  renders  her  fo 
delightful  a  companion  to  the  votaries  of  tafte,  and 
which  gives  her  fo  much  the  advantage  of  all  her 
fitter  arts. 

THE  mind  of  man  is  equally  fond  and  full  of  va- 
riety.    We  diflike  moft,  if  not  all  things,  in  pro- 
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portion  as  we  know  them.  Our  experience,  what- 
ever we  may  know  of  nature,  or  have  feen  of  life, 
does  by  no  means  exhauft  the  fubjedt.  The  largeft 
acquifitions  of  the  longeft  lives  and  moft  ardent 
capacities,  are  ftill  inadequate  to  our  natural  thirft 
for  novelty.  This  is  that  univerfal  paffion  which 
predominates  lefs  or  more  in  all  characlcrs,  moulds 
our  tempers,  fele&s  our  pleafures,  and  determines 
our  puriuits,  which  renders  our  prefent  precarious 
being  fuppcrtable,  and  after  which  we  continue  to 
dance  in  every  form,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  life.  That  alarming  vacuity  or  emptinefs  with- 
in ourfelves,  which  we  feel  fo  often,  and  regret  fo 
much,  is  a  moft  affecting  indication  of  confcious 
vvretchednefs,  and  that  nothing  paft  or  prefent  is 
fatisfying  or  deferves  attention  independant  of  fu- 
turity. This  charafteriftic  feature  of  the  human 
intellect,  alternately  pleafed  and  puzzled  the  greateft 
philofophers  of  antiquity.  And  a  Britilh  bard,  who 
always  knew  where  to  dive  for  the  richeft  ore,  ex- 
prefles  it  with  equal  beauty  and  precifion  in  thcfe 
\\eil  known  and  well  made  lines. 

Hope  fprings  eternal  in  the  human  breaft, 
Man  never  is,  but  always  to  be  blcft  : 
The  foul  uneafy  and  confin'd  from  home, 
Rcfts  and  expatiates  in  ^life  to  come. 
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To  comprehend  this  idea  in  its  utmoft  latitude, 
we  need  only  transfer  our  attention  from  life  to 
poetry.  For  the  fame  principles  by  which  mifers 
fo  anxioufly  hoard  their  ftores,  by  which  the  fons  of 
pride  fcramble  up  the  fteep  and  flippery  afcent  of 
power,  by  which  the  votaries  of  pleafure  are  fo 
meanly  abforbed  in  luxury,  and  by  which  the  idle 
of  every  kind,  take  fo  many  ways  of  killing  that 
time,  which  muft  otherwife  kill  them  ;  difpofe  the 
whole  world  to  chace  the  folly,  or  conjure  up  the 
fiction  mod  adapted  to  their  humour.  Nothing 
fills  imagination  with  thofe  noble  and  fublimecon- 

O 

ceptions  fo  congenial  to  her  nature,  perhaps  no- 
thing greatly  delights  or  ravifhes  the  heart  which 
has  not  in  it  a  certain  daih  of  romance. 

HERE  then  the  propitious  Genius  of  Poetry  conies 
to  our  affiftance  and  relief,  with  a  feafonable  and 
fingtitar  propriety.  New  worlds,  new  orders  of  be- 
ing, another  univerfe  peopled  with  variety  of  other 
inhabitants,  arife  at  her  call ;  and  at  her  call  vamfli 
and  give  way  to  an  endlefs  fucceflion  of  the  fame 
preternatural  characters  crouding  in  gronpes  on 
original  minds,  through  the  whole  range  of  aerial 
creation.  What  is  popular  fuperftition  in  all  its 
grotefque  and  prepofterous  forms,  but  the  offspring 
of  this  fublime  principle,  difguifed  by  the  mon- 
{trous  deformities  of  plebeian  credulity.  For  the 
moment,  a  claffical  tafte  and  bold  imagination  re- 
claim and  adopt  them,  how  naturally  do  they  in- 
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corporate  with  the  pureft  poetry  ?  Are  they  not  then 
as  graceful  and  captivating  as  ever  they  \vcre  ugh  ? 
The  fame  abfurd  mifhapen  fpectres,  all  the  traci- 
tional  tales  of  fpells  and  incantations,  of  Magicians, 
Witches,  Wizards,  and  Fairies,  of  Ghofls,  Goblins, 
and  Elves,  which  feem  fo  frightful  in  the  nurfery, 
and  are  fo  Ihocking  in  the  mouth  of  a  clown,  re- 
fined by  the  genius  of  Shakefpeare,  pleafe  in  the 
clofet,  and  ravifh  in  the  play-houfe.  Thus  the 
vulgar  have  their  poetry  as  well  as  the  learned,  and 
all  the  difference  is,  that  the  former  love  and  reve- 
rence as  true,  what  the  latter  only  admire  and  feel 
as  fictitious. 

WHATEVER  breaks  the  dull  uniformity  of  life, 
gives  new  play  to  the  affections,  or  is  an  addi- 
tional outlet  to  the  heart,  may  be  confidered  as  a 
valuable  acquifition  to  human  nature, 

Man's  feeble  race  what  ills  await  ! 
J-abour  and  penury,  the  racks  of  pain, 
Difeafe,  and  forrow's  weeping  train, 
And  death,  fad  refuge  from  the  ills  of  fate  ! 
The  fond  complaint  my  fong  difprove, 
And  juflify  the  laws  of  Jove. 
Say,  has  he  given  in  vain  the  heavenly  mufe  ? 
Night  and  all  her  iickly  dews ; 
Her  fpe&res  wan  and  birds  of  boding  cry, 
He  gives  to  range  the  dreary  fky. 
Till  clown  the  eaftern'cliffs  afar, 
Hyperion's  march  they  fpy,  and  glittering  fhafts  of  war! 

UNDER 
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UNDER  the  genial  influence  of  poetry  we  reach 
a  fublimer  hemilphere,  and  breathe  as  it  were  a 
purer  air.  She  begins  our  acquaintance  and  en- 
larges our  correfpondence  with  the  innocent  inha- 
bitants of  elyfium;  flie  infenfibly  deftroys  our  grof- 
fer  attachments,  and  lifts  our  hearts  above  trifles, 
gives  us  other  views  and  other  feelings;  guides 
us  by  fprings  and  motives  but  ill  adapted  to  the 
littlenefs  of  a  felfifh,  world,  and  implants  in  our 
breads  a  generous  fuperiority  to  life,  and  other 
principles  in  abundance. 

Beneath  the  good  how  far---but  far  above  the  great. 

BY  this  charming  art,  the  mind  no  longer  tram- 
meled within  the  narrow  circle  of  the  fenfes,  fprings 
away,  beyond  the  verge  of  reality  and  roams  at  large 
through  all  the  wilds  and  regions  of  imagination. 
Wherever  {he  takes  her  flight,  a  thoufand  new  at- 
tractions bear  on  her  view,  all  her  tones  are  raifed 
and  tempered  to  the  trueft  delicacy ;  emotions  of 
the  moft  pleafmg  and  foothing,  of  the  fweeteft  and 
foftefl  kind  awakened,  her  paffions  by  turns  thrown 
into  the  gentleft  and  moft  tumultuous  agitations, 
and  the  whole  circle  of  agreeable  fenfations,  as  if 
touched  and  realized  by  the  magic  of  enchant- 
ment, aflemble  in  uncealing  variety  and  often  ra- 
vifh  and  furprife  the  reader  as  well  as  the  writer. 
So  that  fliould  the  time  ever  come  when  a  fpirit  fo 
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liberal  and  benign  mall  give  way  to  the  favage  ds- 
mon  of  luxury  and  corruption,  who  would  not  join 
the  poet's  mournful  apoftrophe  ! 

And  thou  f\veet  Poetry,  thou  lovlieflmaid  ; 
Still  firft  to  fly  where  lenfual  joys  invade  ; 
Unfit  in  theie  degenerate  times  of  fhame, 
To  catch  the  heart  or  flrike  for  honeft  fame  ; 
Dear  charming  nymph,  neglected  and  decried, 
My  fhame  in  crowds,  my  folitary  pride. 
Thou  fource  of  all  my  blifs  and  all  my  AVOC, 
That  found'ft  me  poor  at  firft  and  keeps  me  fo  ; 
Thou  guide  by  which  the  nobler  arts  excel, 
Thou  nurfeof  ev'ry  virtue  fare  thee  well  \ 

SUCH  is  the  fine  contexture  and  beautiful  fym- 
metry  of  nature,  that  a  certain  inexplicable  vein  of 
fympathy  runs  through  all  her  works.  Things  ani- 
mate and  inanimate  affect  each  other  in  a  manner 
perfectly  myfterious.  In  what  circumftance  do  not 
human  affections  at  lead,  branch  out  and  multiply. 
Even  local  attachments  often  conflitute  no  fmall 
fhare  of  our  happinefs  or  mifery.  Like  thofe  fhrubs 
which  equally  take  root  in  every  pofition  and  every 
foil,  wherever  we  are,  and  wherever  we  go,  our 
minds  invariably  cling  to  the  objects  around  us. 
Noxv  the  peculiar  bufmefs  of  all  fentimental  poetry 
is  to  trace  minutely  every  fibre  of  the  heart, 
through  all  the  windings,  intricacies,  and  variety 
of  its  motions,  and  to  touch  every  occafional  deli- 

cacy 
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cacy  in  its  proper  tone.  This  is  the  great  arche- 
type whence  the  genius  of  poetry  borrows  all  her 
fairefl  and  moft  elegant  forms;  whatever  fhe  creates 
or  fabricates,  is  fo  far  excellent  only  as  it  bears 
this  refemblance,  muft  ftill  be  in  nature  and  truth, 
otherwife  her  fables  were  monfters  without  a  like- 
nefs,  were  images  without  an  original.  For  pro- 
bability is  that  infuperable  barrier  which  bounds  her 
wildeft  excursions, — that  invifible  GENIUS,  which 
clothes  her  moft  romantic  fcenes  with  beauty  and 
proportion,  which  gives  reality  and  life  to  her  fic- 
tions, and  which  makes  her  moft  uncommon  def- 
criptions  interefting,  becaufe  it  makes  them  natural. 
IT  is  the  fpirit  alone,  that  diftinguifhes  poetry, 
juft  as  characters  take  their  peculiar  colouring  from 
the  caft  or  complexion  of  particular  minds.  The 
moft  abfurd  nonfenfe  in  the  world,  as  it  often  does, 
may  either  drawl  in  meafure,  or  ftraddle  in  rhyme. 
Pope,  calls  fome  of  the  poetry  of  his  times,  profe 
run  mad.  Moft  of  ours,  is  at  beft  but  prattle,  or 
fuftian  in  manacles-  To  make  verfes  by  the  well 
known  laws  of  cadence  and  quantity,  or  tag  lines 
together  by  fyllables  of  fimilar  founds,  is  an  art 
which  requires  no  invention  at  all,  which  may  be 
accomplished  without  any  vigorous  exertion,  fo 
eafy  and  mechanical,  in  fhort;  that  the  greateft 
dunce  in  nature,  by  the  mere  dint  of  application, 
may  acquire  more  facility  in  it,  than  a  firft  rate  ge- 
pius.  Hence  poetry  affumes  every  kind  of  drefs, 

and 
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and  is  known  alike  in  all;  juft  as  the  elegant  and 
graceful  motions  of  a  fine  woman  are  feen  and  felt 
in  every  mafque.  So  that  I  much  doubt  if  any  real 
Poet  can  write  with  fuccefs,  in  a  counter,  t  cha- 
racter. For  either  his  ideas  or  expreflion  muft  fre- 
quently betray  him  without  the  aid  of  numbers. 

JOHNSON  is  fuch  a  flave  to  harmony,  that  he 
never  fpeaks  a  word  but  in  time.  All  his  writings 
are  equally  and  every  where  enriched  with  a  vein 
of  the  pureft  and  fublimeft  imagery.  He  has  the 
genius  in  an  eminent  degree  and  wants  nothing  but 
the  regularity  of  meafure,  or  the  prettinefs  of  rhyme, 
to  make  him  one  of  our  moft  rmifhed  moral  and 
fentimental  poets. 

IN  his  ftyle,  or  a  fimilar  one,  though  furely  with 
much  more  fimplicity  and  fire,  MILTON  perhaps 
might  have  wrote,  but  for  the  age  in  which  he 
lived.  From  his  letter  on  Education,  however,  the 
following  fentence  breathes  a  fullnefs  and  harmony 
not  inferior  to  the  moft  elaborate  one  in  the  Ram- 
bler. 

I  ihall  detain  you  no  longer  in  the  demonftration 
of  what  we  fhould  not  do,  but  ftraight  conduct  you 
to  a  hill  lide,  where  I  will  point  you  out  the  right 
path  of  a  virtuous  and  noble  education,  laborious  in- 
deed at  the  firft  afcent,  but  elfe  fo  fmooth,  fo  green, 
lo  full  of  goodly  profpe£ls  and  melodious  founds  on 
every  fide,  that  the  harp  of  Orpheus  was  not  more 


charming. 


THE 
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THE  mufe  of  Sterne,  though  perhaps  he  never 
made  a  couplet  in  his  life,  we  often  furprife  warb- 
ling as  it  were  by  accident  in  the  fweeteft  and  ten- 
dereft  {trains.  Like  the  Britifh  Nightingale  indeed 
ihe  rarely  prolongs  her  fong,  but  her  every  note 
goes  to  the  bottom  of  the  heart.  A  more  poetical 
idea  never  warmed  the  human  imagination  than 
that  occafioned  by  uncle  Toby's  oath.  His  ex- 
preffion  infenfibly  catches  the  fublimity  of  the 
thought. 

The  accufing  fpirit,  which  flew  up  to  heaven's  chan- 
cery with  the  oath,  blufhed  as  he  gave  it  in,  and  the  re- 
cording angel  as  he  wrote  it  down,  dropped  a  tear  upon 
the  word,  and  blotted  it  out  for  ever. 

FLEXIBILITY  is  the  great  and  principal  charac- 
teriftic  of  a  dramatic  genius.  What  wonderful 
verfatility  of  thinking,  fpeaking,  and  acting,  marks 
the  poetical  powers  of  Shakefpeare.  The  exhibi- 
tion in  the  Jubilee,  fplendid  and  magnificent  as 
it  appears,  is  but  a  faint  emblem  of  what  figures, 
machinery  and  movements,  warmed  and  occupied 
his  large  and  fertile  imagination.  And  yet  through 
the  whole  range  of  the  drama,  is  it  not  ftrange  and 
unprecedented  that  his  poetical  fpirit  never  for- 
fakes  him,  never  flags,  but  uniformly  beats  time 
from  the  higheft  to  the  loweft,  with  all  the  flexions 
and  functions  of  humanity  !  It  even  feems  pecu- 
liar condefcenfion  in  his  very  Clowns  to  blab  their 
bufFoonry  in  profe. 

WHAT 
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WHAT  makes  the  Letters  of  Gray  published  by 
Mafon,  fo  engaging  to  readers  of  rafte,  but  that 
they  abound  in  poetical  flights  *.  Though  he  afled:s 

*  Wit  and  Dullnefs,  are  not  more  reconcileablc  than 
light  and  darknefs  ;  though  they  fometimes  run  into  one 
another,  by  fhades,  totally  imperceptible.  Nature  has 
eftablifhed  an  eternal  reparation  between  them,  which 
art,  in  vain,  ftruggles  to  dcmolifh.  Thus  all  the  con- 
ceptions, feelings,  and  eftimations,  of  ordinary  and  ori- 
ginal minds,  are  in  a  {late  of  unalterable  contraft.  They 
agree  in  nothing  but  reciprocal  upbraidings ;  for  want 
of  mutual  acquiefcence. — Genius  is  a  fpccies  of  enthu- 
fiafm,  which  none  but  a  genius  comprehends.  Its 
movements,  to  all  others,  appear  juft  as  myfterious  and 
eccentric  as  thofe  of  a  comet.  There  is  an  ardour  and 
pathos  infeparable  from  its  minuteft  exertions,  which 
they  do  not  tinderftand  becaufe  they  do  not  feel,  and 
which  ftrike  them  only  with  an  air  of  extravagance. 
Even  in  fuch  compofitions,  as  are  expected  to  make  the 
cfeepeft  itnpreffion,  whatever  touches  moft,  is  often  molt 
difliked.  Why,  for  example,  in  the  grave  and  folemn 
ftyle  ;  are  the  lallies  of  imagination  fo  uniformly  and 
prudifhly  reprobated  "'.  Is  it,  that  thefe  arc  incompatible 
with  a  manly  vigour,  or  fenous  earneftnefs  ?  No  :  While 
the  mind  is  on  the  opjwfite  extreme  to  every  fenfation 
of  levity,  the  moft  affc&ing  efFufions  of  the  dcepeft 
defpair,  arc  yet  full  of  them.  From  thefe,  flic  derives 
all  her  ftrength  and  energy.  Thefe  give  her  an  eleva- 
tion and  independancc  which  create  attention  and  re- 
fpc£t.  By  thefe,  flic  furmounts  c,vcry  obftacle,  com- 
mands 
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to  fpcak  with  fome  diflike  of  poetry  in  profe,  no  man 
indulges  it  more,  and  yet  we  ttill  vvifli  he  had  been 
iefs  on  his  guard  againft  it.  His  uncommon  ge- 
nius always  toggles  under  reftraint,  but  whenever 

mands  conviction,  and  feizes  the  heart.  Under  the 
fanftion  of  thefe,  her  lentiments  rife  to  fublimity,  and 
breathe  an  air  of  infpiration  !  The  moft  polifhed  ex- 
preflion,  the  clofeft  reafoning,  and  the  chafteft  elo- 
quence in  the  world  are  good  for  nothing  without 
poignancy.  This  is  that  true  attic  fait  which  defcrimi- 
nates  every  fpecies  of  flerling  poetry  and  oratory,  from. 
the  frigid  infipidity  of  didactic  dullnefs ;  and  which  i's 
fo  ftrangely  and  univerfally  obnoxious  to  the  farcafras 
of  the  vulgar.  Their  averfion  to  every  thing  for  which 
they 'have  no  relifh  is  excufeable.  They  are  culpable 
only,  in  thinking  with  a  freedom,  which  they  condemn 
in  others.  Hence,  whatever  captivates  the  affections, 
furprifes  the  fancy,  or  ftrikes  the  attention,  they  deno- 
minate a  figirtt  which  in  their  dictionary  is  always 
a  term  of  contempt.  In  truth,  flights  of  this  kind 
have  been  treated  by  every  lettered  and  unlettered 
pedant,  fince  the  world  began,  with  a  fneer.  Afk 
what  they  mean  by  that  opprobrious  term,  and  ten  to 
one,  they  cenfure  the  bell  paffage  of  the  beft  book  you 
ran  put  into  their  hands. 

Great  wits,  fometimes  may  glcrioufly  offend, 
And  rife  to  faults  true  critics  dare  not  mend, 
From  vulgar  bounds  with  brave  diibrder  part, 
And  fnatch  a  grace,  beyond  the  reach  of  art. 

the 
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the  miracles  of  nature  pafs  before  him,  as  thef 
often  do,  fhe  inflantly  iliakes  of  the  reins  and  bids 
defiance  to  all  his  precautions.  How  picturefque 
and  particular  the  following  fhort  deicription  of 
Kent.  Though  not  fufficiently  acquainted  with 
the  country  to  afcertain  its  juftnefs,  I  feel  its 
beauty,  I  think  myfelf  on  the  very  fpot,  I  fee  dif- 
tinctly  and  minutely  every  object  he  mentions* 

In  die  weft  part  of  it,  from  every  eminence,  the  eye 
catches  fome  long  reach  of  the  Thames  or  Meclway, 
with  all  their  Ihipping :  in  the  eaft,  the  fea  breaks  in 
upon  you,  and  mixes  its  white,  tranfient  fails,  and 
glittering  blue  expanfe,  with  the  deeper  and  brighter 
greens  of  the  woods  and  corn. 

BUT  the  genius  of  poetry  appears  no  where  fo 
lovely  and  engaging  as  when  it  mingles  with  the 
foftnefs  and  delicacies  of  the  female  character. 
Among  other  ftrange  features  of  the  times,  it  fs 
none  of  the  leaft  unaccountable,  that  the  feminine 
genius  never  {hone  in  fuller  and  fweeter  majefty, 
yet  never  fufFered  fuch  ungentle,  ungenerous,  and 
unmerited  abufe  as  it  does  at  prefent.  Who  knows 
not  that  this  blefled  principle  is  the  chief  leffon  our 
youth  are  taught,  from  a  late  celebrated  fyftem  of 
Politenefs,  as  if  good  manners  confided  in  rude- 
nefs  to  the  Ladies,  or  we  fhould  pleafe  only  in  pro- 
portion as  we  thought  them  contemptible.  Their 
worth  however  to  every  candid  and  congenial  mind, 

is 
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is  equally  known  and  felt,  in  all  the  walks  of  do- 
meftic  life.  Though  confined  intirely  to  matters 
of  pure  tafle  and  elegance,  yet  would  it  not  be  un- 
deferving  more  general  approbation.  The  author 
of  An  EJfey  on  the  tfritings  and  Genius  of  Shake* 
fpcar,  difcovers  an  energy  of  thought,  and  a  deli- 
cacy of  fentiment,  which  rank  her  among  our  beft 
poets,  and  raife  her  fex  above  the  infolence  and 
envy  of  all  who  affect  to  degrade  them.  Speaking 
of  the  origin  of  poetry,  how  beautifully  does 
ihe  enter  into  the  fpirit  and  enthufiafm  flie  de- 
fcribes.  I  quote  the  pallage,  chiefly  for  the 
idea  fo  philofophically  juft  and  poetical,  that  con- 
cludes it. 

The  ancient  poet  was  admitted  into  the  fynod  of  the 
gods,  he  difcourfed  of  their  natures,  he  repeated  their 
counfels,  and  without  the  charge  of  impiety  or  pre- 
Himption,  difclofed  their  diflentions,  and  publifhed 
their  vices.  He  peopled  the  woods  with  nymphs,  the 
rivers  with  deities ;  and,  that  he  might  ftill  have  fome 
being  within  call  to  his  affiftance,  he  placed  refponfivc 
echo  in  the  Vacant  regions  of  air. 

IMITATION  feems  the  only  track  in  which  all  or- 
dinary minds  are  doomed  to  trudge.  Thus  in  life, 
as  well  as  in  writing ;  very  few  have  either  merit 
or  magninimity  enough  to  burft  the  barriers  of  cuf- 
tom.  We  learn  to  move  and  do  every  thing,  as 
form  ally,  and  as  mechanically  too,  from  the  example 
and  instruction  of  thofe  around  us,  as  parrots  or 

magpies, 
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magpies,  to  chatter  in  their  cage.  This  is  the  field 
which  has  been  fo  very  prolific  of  dunces  in  every 
nation  and  climate  under  heaven,  where  all  forts 
of  literary  vermin  breed  and  fwarm  innumerable. 
Indeed,  they  could  not  live  in  another  element* 
Here,  to  be  fure,  nature  has  fown  them  with  a  libe- 
ral hand,  and,  like  her  other  productions,  when 
mifplaced,  they  become  ridiculous,  ufelefs,  or  per* 
nicious  only,  as  tranfplanted  by  art* 

AN  Original,  though  accidentally  fituated,  even 
in  this  made,  cannot  long  be  hid.     Like  the  oak, 
fling  him  where  you  will,  he  is  always  furely,  how- 
ever flowly,  towering  above  his  fellows,  and  afpi- 
ring  to  be  Monarch  of  the  foreft.    He  often  catches 
the  very  genius,  and  reflects  the  very  fpirit  and 
fire  of  his  matter,  fometimes  improves  and  elevates 
him  to  a-  degree  of  perfection  which  he  knew  not 
before.     How  remarkably  is  this  obfervation  ex^ 
amplified  in  Virgil  and  Milton.    Homer,  we  muft 
allow  is  the  original  author  of  that  fublime  fpecies 
of  poetry,  in  which  they  both  excel.    But  does  not 
the  one  refine,  and  the  other  exalt  him.    From  the 
fyjl}  he  receives  that  tafte  and  purity  which  alone 
feemed  wanting  to  the   perfection  of  his  flrains  ; 
from  thefecond,    that  majefty  and  magnificence  to 
which  there  is  nothing  equal  in  human  compofition. 
Both  as  a  Dramatic  and  Lyric  poet,Thomfon  has 
many  equals,  and  many  fuperiors.     Though  none 

of 
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of  thefe,  feemed  the  walk,  for  which  nature  chiefly 
deiigned  him  ;  he  thought  it  no  difparagement  to 
flart  with  fuch  a  lift  of  illuftrious  competitors,  as 
then,  occupied  the  road  to  fame.  And  it  may  be 
faid  of  him,  perhaps,  with  fome  juftice,  what  can 
hardly  be  faid  of  any  other  modern  poet,  that  he 
has  left  nothing  behind  him,  with  the  public,  which 
has  not  a  very  confiderable  fhare  of  merit,  which 
is  not  ftamped  with  a  fenfibility  and  ardour  worthy 
the  Author  of  the  Seafons. 

BUT  however  he  fliould  rank  in  thefe  refpects,  in 
this  country  at  leaft,  he  may  be  fliled,  I  think  with 
fome  propriety,  the  father  of  defcriptive  poetry. 
All  our  preceding  poets  of  any  eminence  and  cha- 
racter, had  occafionally  elevated  their  fentiments, 
and  embellifhed  their  language,  with  various  pic- 
tures and  fimilitudes,  from  the  endlefs  and  com- 
plicated fcenery  which  nature  exhibits  in  fo  many 
forms  to  the  mind,  and  imprefTes  in  fo  many  ways 
on  the  fancy.  Thefe  Thpmfon  conftitutes  his 
leading  theme,  views  and  celebrates  exclufively. 

PASTORAL  poetry,  is  a  fimple  delineation  of 
thofe  rural  objects,  with  which,  fuch  as  lead  a  pafto- 
ral  life,  may  be  fuppofed  molt  acquainted.  The 
beft  Eclogues  we  have,  however,  are  no  more  than 
partial  iketches  of  the  identical  fpots  to  which  they 
feverally  refer.  Shepherds  were  in  no  period  of 
hiltory,  in  no  quarter  of  the  globe,  diltinguiihed 
either  for  delicacy  of  fentimcnt,  or  acutenefs  of 
C  obfervation. 
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obfervatlon.  And  to  make  them  fpeak  the  Ian* 
guage  of  much  intelligence,  large  experience,  or 
flrong  thinking,  would  be  out  of  all  character,  and 
confequently  cenfurable  in  this  kind  of  poetry. 
The  line  which  Thomfon  chalked  out  for  himfelf, 
laid  him  under  none  of  thefe  reftridtions.  And  it 
was  referved  for  him,  who  had  his  birth  and  edu- 
cation among  the  bleak  and  defart  wilds  and  hills 
of  North  Britain,  to  prefent  the  world  with  a  gra- 
phical map  of  the  year,  to  which  there  is  no  paral- 
lel, in  this,  or  perhaps  in  any  other  language. 
Whatever  is  great  and  fublime,  grotefque  and  hor- 
rible, pidiureique  and  extraordinary,  tender  and 
affecting,  beautiful  and  charming,  in  the  whole 
circle  of  the  feafons,  among  the  vegetable,  the 
animal,  or  the  rational  kingdoms,  he  characterizes 
in  lineaments  which  none  can  miftake,  in  colours 
which  no  time  can  outlive  ! 

AN  Englifh  poet  of  the  prefent  age,  to  whom, 
efteemed  as  he  is,  the  publick  has  not  yet  done  fuf- 
ficient  juftice;  fpeaks  of  our  author  in  a  manner 
that  does  equal  honour  to  his  head  and  his  heart. 
Superior  to  all  thofe  national  partialities,  "  Thofe 
"  little  things  which  fecm  fo  great  to  little  men." 
After  naming  many  of  our  belt  poets,  he  thus  cele- 
brates the  Author  of  the  Seafons. 

—  Next  Thornton  came, 
He,  curious  Bard,  examined  every  drop 

That 
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That  gliftens  on  the  thorn  ;  each  leaf  furvey'd, 
Which  Autumn  from  the  ruflling  forefl  fhakes, 
And  mark'd  its  fliape,  and  trac'd  in  the  rude  wind 
Its  eddying  motion.     Nature  in  his  hand 
A  pencil,  dip'd  in  her  own  colours,  plac'd, 
With  which  the  ever-faithful  copiefl  drew 
Each  feature  in  proportion  juft.     Had  art 
But  foften'd  the  hard  lines,  and  mellow'd  down 
The  glaring  tints,  not  Mincio's  felf  would  roll 
A  prouder  ftream  than  Caledonian  Tweed. 


C  2  CHAP. 
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CHAP.     II, 

On  the  Ufe  and  Abufe  of  Critic tfm. 

iTen  cenfure  wrong  for  one  who  writes  amifs. 

^f^  H  E  beft,  and  perhaps  the  only  proper  ufe  of 
JL  Criticifm,  is  the  profcription  of  bad  Au- 
thors. With  thefe,  every  walk  of  literature  fwarms, 
and  every  claflkal  production  is  pillaged.  Indeed, 
the  moment  the  art  of  writing  is  folely  engrofled  by 
the  vulgar,  it  become^  contemptible.  Nor  are 
they  lefs  pernicious  in  all  the  departments  of  tafte 
and  fcience,  than  the  moft  noxious  vermin  to  the 
fruits  of  the  ground.  For  it  is  not  every  one  who  is 

teafed  with  the  itch  of  fcribbling it  is  not  every 

Dunce  whofe  heart  bounces  with  felf-conceit 

it  is  not  every  Pedant,  who  has  loitered  away  his 
days  in  a  college,  among  boys,  books,  and  bufts, 
that  has  a  right  to  aflume  a  tone  of  decifion,  and 
prefcribe  for  the  tafles  and  feelings  of  mankind. 
But  vanity,  the  dupe  of  every  mean  and  mercenary 
impulfe,  ftruts  in  every  likenefs,  and  proflitutes 
every  character.  And  this  is  the  great  fountain, 
whence  all  thofe  ftreams  of  dulnefs  originate, 
which  unavoidably  deluge  fociety  with  a  torrent  of 
abfurd  writing,  and  thinking,  of  falie  philofophy, 

and  fyftematic  nonfenle. 

SELFISH 
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SELFISH  and  abject  minds,  are  eternally  occupied 
in  imitating  and  depreciating  that  worth,  which 
they  can  neither  reach  nor  fupprefs.  Whatever 
they  do,  has  only  the  ftiadow  of  excellence.  They 
have  no  living  but  in  the  fphere  ;  no  character,  but 
as  fatellites  of  genius.  Nor  could  they  exifl,  but 
for  the  nourifliment  ihe  vouchfafes,  but  for  the 
Ihelter  flie  affords  them.  And  yet,  like  the  un- 
grateful ivy  that  undermines  the  wall,  to  which  it 
clings  for  fupport,  they  exert  their  utmoft  endea- 
vours in  deftroying  the  very  caufe,  to  which  they 
owe  their  confequcnce. 

THE  literary,  as  well  as  the  bufy  world,  is  every 
where  over  run  with  impoftors.  Which  of  the 
learned  profeffions,  for  example,  has  not  its  conju- 
rors? But  all  are  not  guilty  alike.  Their  pretenfions 
Ihould  therefore  be  tried  by  fome  infallible  ftan- 
dard,  that  thofe  who  can,  may  at  leaft  have  fome 
chance  of  efcaping  the  common  reprobation.  • 
Here  impartial  criticifm  prefides,  and  holds  the 
balance  with  a  Heady  and  delicate  hand.  She  ne- 
ver imputes  that  to  them  as  a  fault,  which  is  only 
their  misfortune,  nor  blames  them  fo  much  for 
what  they  are,  as  for  what  they  affect  to  be.  This 
is  that  true  Ithurial  fpear,  by  the  flighteft  touches 
of  which,  every  mafque  vanilhes,  and  all  things 
affume  at  once  theis  own  original  and  undifguifed 
likenefs.  C  3 
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DID  we  view  things  aright,  nothing  could  flrike 
us  as  more  unfeemly  and  prepofterous  than  human 
pride.  The  proud  man  is  always  intruding,  and 
always  repulfed  :  Nor  knows  he  any  other  feelings, 
than  thoie  alternately  fuggefted  by  prefumption 
this  moment,  aud  mortification  the  next.  He 
would  ever  be  above  all,  and  all  are  for  that  rea- 
fon,  equally  interefled  in  keeping  him  down. 
There  is  a  difpofition  in  mankind  to  put  him  back, 
merely  bccaufe  he  is  conftantly  putting  himfelf  for- 
ward. We  check  impudence  as  naturally,  as  we 
\vifli  to  encourage  modefty.  To  him  no  affedtion 
is  fo  grateful  as  that  of  eflcem  ;  no  breath  fo  fwcet 
as  that  of  applaufe ;  no  language  fo  foothing  as  that 
of  the  mod  fulfome  flattery.  His  own  importance 
to  himfelf,  is  too  dear  an  idea,  ever  to  render  the 
moll  extravagant  incenfe  of  this  kind  unacceptable. 
Continue  to  glut  the  ambition  of  his  heart,  by  a 
fordid  proflitution  of  your  own,  and  you  fhall  find 
him,  of  all  men,  the  moft  candid,  generous,  and 
friendly.  But  the  moment  your  fimplicity  betrays 
you  into  one  fy liable,  that  would  rob  him  of  the  fa- 
crilice  he  experts,  Irs  ideas  of  your  fubjccl:  will 
undergo  a  total  revolution.  He  will  inftantly  call 
your  judgment  inqueftion,  becaufe  it  coincides  not 
\vith  his ;  he  will  diflike  you  in  proportion  as  he 
thinks  you  miftaken,  and  a  refencment  fuggefted 
by  fuch  invidious  feelings,  is  likely  to  lafl  for  ever. 
Wounded  pride  is  incurable,  and  difappointment 

is 
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is  perhaps  the  only  crime  which  an  afpiring  mind 
can  never  thoroughly  forgive.  This  however,  like 
moft  other  inordinate  affections,  generally  over- 
ihoots  its  mark,  but  never  fo  effectually  as  when  it 
borrows  the  crutches  of  dulnefs,  and  becomes  in- 
famous, folely  by  grafping  at  fame.  Nothing  but 
detection  and  reprobation  are  due,  to  all  fuch 
claims,  as  have  no  foundation  in  truth.  On  thofe, 
who  from  the  worft  intentions,  put  on  the  befl  ap- 
pearances, we  cannot  be  too  fevere.  And  who 
knows  not,  that  dunces  are  commonly  as  pernicious 
in  fcience,  as  noxious  in  literature,  as  hypocrites 
in  religion.  Indeed,  they  act  the  fame  part,  and 
meet  with  a  (imilar  reward.  Prefumption  is  the 
crime,  and  contempt  the  punifhment  of  both. 

PERHAPS,  nothing  more  debilitates  the  liberal 
and  manly  fpirit  of  true  criticifm,  than  a  memory 
overloaded  with  dead  and  foreign  languages,  and  a 
head  inveloped  in  theories  and  fyllogiims.  Ge- 
nius may  break  through  thefe  clouds,  and  like  the 
fun  in  a  vapoury  iky,  ihine  with  additional  folem- 
nity  and  magnificence,  from  the  darknefs  and 
gloom  that  feems  to  intercept  its  fplendour,  but 
all  others  muft  be  loft  and  expire  in  the  fog.  Eru- 
dition operates  on  common  minds,  like  a  hearty- 
meal  on  iickly  ftomachs  ;  it  lies  an  undigefled  load, 
and  produces  a  fever,  that  puts  all  their  faculties 
out  of  order.  Altogether  ignorant  of  fuch  ideas 
as  real  impreffions  of  nature  ftamp  on  the  mind, 
C  4  they 
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they  rafhly  pronounce  on  every  thing  by  certain 
pre-conceptions  wrought  into  a  fyftem  by  art,  and 
the  ancients,  fandtified  by  dulnefs,  and  propagated 
from  a  flaviih  reverence  for  popular  opinion. 
Whatever  correfponds  with  this  ftandard,  they  in- 
difcriminately  applaud,  but  woe  unto  the  Author, 
woe  unto  the  work,  and  woe  unto  the  pafiage 
which  does  not. 

FOR  my  own  part  I  really  do  not  fee  much  utility, 
I  am  fure  there  is  fometimes  no  great  merit,  and  al- 
ways very  little  pleafure  in  expofing  the  blemifhes 
of  original  writers.  A  poet  would  tell  us,  they  are 
peculiarly  facred  to  fame,  and  that  her  voice  is  an 
cverlafting  attendant  on  their  fiade.  "  Mortals  !" 
ihe  lays,  "  refpect  with  a  mixture  of  admiration 
"  and  tendcrnefs,  the  memory  of  my  fons.  Their 
"  laurels  are  the  boons  of  heaven,  and  for  their 
"  immortality,  heaven  itfelf  is  refponfible.  Their 
"  works  are  intended  not  to  provoke  your  cen- 
"  fure,  but  to  Simulate  your  emulation.  Open 
"  your  hearts  to  the  pleasures  they  import,  and 
"  lliut  your  eyes  againft  the  flips  they  difcover. 
t(  But  expect  not  to  imitate  their  blunders  with  im- 
"  punity,  unlels  you  can  alfo  make  the  fame  atone- 
"  ment  which  they  made,  by  reaching  an  equal 
"  degree  of  perfection  with  them.  TiH  then,  mo-, 
<l  dcfty  is  the  leaft  refpect  you  owe  them,  and  per- 
"  haps  the  only  way  you  can  do  them  no  injury, 
"  is  never  to  mention  them,  but  in  terms  of  ap- 
"  probation.*'  THIS 
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THIS  fcrupulous  attention  to  their  failures,  is 
methinks,  at  beft,  but  a  poor  return  for  the  infinite 
pains  they  have  taken  to  entertain  and  inftruct  us. 
With  this  friendly  intention  they  have  done  at  leaft 
as  well  as  they  could,  and  we  are  fo  ftrangely  ca- 
pricious as  to  chide  and  cenfure  them  for  not  doing 
better.     Indeed,  there  is  no  end,  at  all,  to  the  cap- 
tious demands  of  petulance  and  prefumption.     In- 
ftead  of  looking  up  with  gratitude  to  thofe  gene- 
rous benefactors  of  mankind  who  have  thus  contri* 
buted  fo  liberally  to  their  improvement  and  perfec- 
tion ;  inftead  of  receiving  their  donations  with  af- 
fectionate humility,  like  the  plebeian  cur,  we  fnarl 
and  fnap  at  the  very  hand  that  feeds  us. 

FAULTS,  in  the  vicinity  of  great  beauties,  may 
efcape  obfervation,  and  tafte  receive  fome  im- 
provement fromdifcrimmation.  No  performance, 
it  will  alfo  be  alledged,  can  plead  exemption  from 
criticifm,  becaufe  the  Republic  of  Letters  is  deeply 
interefted  in  her  decifion.  Indeed,  the  more  ex- 
cellent any  performance  is,  the  more  neceflary  does 
it  become  to  afcertain  its  merit,  and  point  out  its 
defects,  leaft  novices  in  literature  Ihould  blindly 
admire,  and  imitate  the  very  blunders  of  favourite 
Authors. 

UNDER  this  plaufible  but  trite  pretext,  pedantry 
with  more  than  pontifical  folemnity,  has  fulmi- 
nated her  rules  and  canons  in  all  ages.  Hence 
the  moft  exalted  and  glorious  conceptions  that  ever 

cha- 
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charafterifed  the  circle  of  fuperiour  minds,  have 
fometimes  been  eftimated  by  the  partial  opinion  of 
thole  who  had  really  no  conceptions  at  all.  Nor 
does  it  unfrequently  happen,  that  ignorance,  and 
the  fpleen  (it  profefTed,  arbiters  of  vvifdom  and  wit. 
Oh  Shakefpenre,  thou  firft  and  fweetefl  of  bards, 
what  though  nature,  lavifhed  on  thee  her  choiceft 
gifts,  and  bade  thee  fhine  forth  the  wonder  and  de- 
light of  fucceeding  ages  !  How  often  has  not  art, 
with  prefumptuous  rafhnefs,  fet  bounds  to  thy  fancy, 
and  condemned  thee  only,  becaufe  unable  to  keep 
thee  company  ?  Not  all  the  claffical  ardour  that 
fired  thy  heart,  not  all  the  fenfibilities  that  mingle 
in  thy  {trains,  not  all  the  lovely  forms  that  wanton 
at  thy  call,  nor  all  the  vifionary  creations,  graceful 
and  captivating  as  they  are,  that  elevate  thy.  mufe 
beyond  a  rival,  keep  thy  critics  at  defiance,  or  in- 
fpirc  them  with  one  fentimcnt  of  modefty  and  dif- 
cretion.  Go,  ye  quibbling  generation,  and  fret  your- 
felves  by  marking  the  fpots,  while  others  arc 
charmed  with  the  beams  of  the  fun.  You  are  no 
more  qualified  to  decide  on  the  flights  of  Genius, 
than  the  deaf  on  the  fitnefs  of  mufical  harmony  and 
expreilion.  And  the  Poet's  farcafm  will  iling, 
when  your  pitiful  comments  are  forgotten. 

In  what  retreat,  inglorious  and  unknown, 

Did  genius  fleep,  when  tlulnefs  feiz'd  the  throne  ? 

MOST 
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MOST  readers  regard  not  half  fo  much  the  prin- 
ciples, as  the  effects  of  good  poetry.  And  all  who 
judge  for  themfelves,  moft  certainly,  and  juflly, 
defpife  the  arbitrary  decifions  of  criticifm,  which 
clafh  with  their  own  fenfations.  Surely,  men  of 
tafte  and  genius,  need  not  be  told,  in  perufing  a 
poem,  or  work  of  merit,  when  to  cenfure  and  ap- 
plaud. If  light  does  not  rife  fpontaneoufly, 
all  the  fcientific  jargon,  from  Ariftotle  down  to 
Bentley,  will  not  produce  it.  You  may  as  well  bid 
the  dead  rife,  as  the  phlegmatic  feel.  Our  judg- 
ment here,  muft  be  guided  folely  by  our  own 
hearts.  Whatever  gives  us  pleafure,  challenges 
our  efteem  •,  and  our  praife  is  ftill  in  proportion  to 
the  delight  we  receive.  We  do  not  mind  what  critic 
may  have  damned  the  paflage.  As  we  pronounce 
entirely,  and  only  for  ourfelves,  it  ftrikes  us  as  good 
or  bad,  merely  as  it  does,  or  does  not  produce 
in  our  minds  that  fenfibility  and  warmth  which  the 
author  intended.  To  this  purpofe,  the  following 
pointed  maxim  of  Pope,  is  founded  in  nature  and 
experience. 

A  perfeft  judge,    will  read  each  work  of  wit, 
With  the  fame  fpirit  that  its  author  writ. 

THE  vulgar  then,  are  the  only  gainers  by  this 
fpecies  of  criticifm.  But,  I  befeech  you,  in  what  ? 
Can  it  give  them  perceptions  which  Nature  did 

not? 
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not  ?  It  may  whet  their  minds  with  petulance, 
and  tincture  their  tempers  with  acrimony,  but  af- 
fords neither  wings  to  fancy,  nor  fublimity  to 
thought.  No.  Genius  is  the  infpiration  of  Hea- 
ven, and  to  feel,  we  mud,  in  ibme  meafurc,  fliarc 
its  energy.  I  would  as  foon  exped:  an  afs  to  be 
tutored  and  beaten  into  the  ftatelineis  and  vivacity 
of  a  deed,  as  that  a  dunce,  with  all  the  tutelage 
of  art,  could  be  made  either  to  comprehend  or 
imitate  the  genial  excurfions  of  poetry.  By  drud- 
gery indeed,  a  fwarm  of  mere  mechanical  artificers, 
may  in  time,  be  conjured  up,  who  lhall  carry  their 
unhallowed  impofitions,  into  the  regions  of  imagi- 
nation ;  and,  by  the  fanction  of  prefcription,  Rip- 
plant  the  fires  of  Apollo.  But  their  exigence  is 
as  temporary  as  it  is  pernicious.  Like  every  thin£ 
beneath  immortality,  they  live  but  to  die.  And 
4.'oes  that  art  deferve  to  be  cultivated,  which  is 
thus  calculated  only  to  give  a  momentary  but  im- 
pudent eclat  to  dulnefs. 

A  FASTIDIOUS  taite,  to  fay  the  lead  of  it,  is  a 
very  troublefome  companion.  It  delights  in  obtrud- 
ing things  with  which  no  wife  man  would  willingly 
cultivate  an  acquaintance,  and  turning  up  to  your 
view,  whatever  moil  requires  to  be  kept  out  of 
fight.  From  this  prolific  fource  of  vexation  and 
caprice,  mod  of  our  prefent  unhappinefs  fprings. 
It  debilitates  the  judgment,  renders  the  temper 
querulous  and  lofty,  gives  the  mind  too  fine  an 

edge 
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for  life,  and  by  frequently  irritating,  deadens 
ar  iaft,  the  bed  feelings  of  the  heart.  You  may 
call  it,  if  you  will,  the  microfcope  of  the  under- 
ftanding,  which  pofiefies  this  peculiar  quality  ; 
that  it  leflens  every  excellence  and  magnifies  every 
deformity* 

SOME  minds  are  unhappily  tortured  with  difpo- 
fitions  fo  extremely  unfavourable  to  their  own 
comfort,  that  they  feldom  or  never  have  it  in  their 
power  to  be  pleafed.  Under  the  vicious  influence 
of  this  barbarous  kind  of  refinement,  thefe  dull 
and  dark  apprehenfions  aflimilate  only  with  the 
dulleft  and  darkeft  objects.  They  affiduoufly 
avoid  the  light  in  which  true  worth  is  bed  feen, 
and  are  eternally  poking  into  every  bye  corner, 
with  an  unnatural  and  unfeemly  attachment  to 
their  own  infelicity.  And  fuch,  all  the  work! 
over,  are  pedants  in  literature,  quacks  in  fcience, 
hypocrites  in  friendmip,  and  enthufiafts  in  religion. 
Thus,  nothing  affords  an  afylum  to  fimplicity  from 
the  dark  defigns  of  malevolence  ;  honefty  itfelf  is 
not  exempted  from  the  fouled  imputations ;  inno- 
cence often  bleeds  at  the  unrelenting  ihrine  of  fuf-* 
picion,  and  genius,  that  deferved  a  better  fate, 
ibmetimes  perilhes  an  inglorious  victim  to  the 
rude  animadverfions  of  falfe  delicacy. 

PERSONS  of  drons;  fenfibilitv,  not  fumcientlv  for- 

c?  -f  *  j 

tified  with  a  proportionable  ihare  of  good  fenfe, 
are  extremely  liable  to  this  j  and,  indeed,  to  every 

fort 
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fort  of  affectation.  Their  fancies,  blafted  by 
pride  and  peevifhnefs,  get  quite  the  better  of  their 
judgments,  circumflance  and  fhew  engrofs  their 
whole  attention.  They  have  not  a  thought  but 
how  they  may  fhine,  nor  do  a  deed  but  with  a  view 
to  fvvell  their  own  importance.  It  is  not  intrinfical 
merit,  but  mere  exterior,  that  attracts  their  efleem. 
Perfpicuity  and  eafe  in  writing,  without  frippery 
and  finefie,  like  candour  of  mind  and  fimplicity  of 
conduct,  have  in  their  eyes  no  charms.  You  may 
hear  them  chime  the  terms  through  all  their 
changes,  with  a  moft  tirefome  prudery ;  but  the 
idea  evaporates  in  the  very  found  that  conveys  it. 
Take  them  on  their  own  word,  they  are  perfectly 
fentimental ;  confult  your  own  feelings,  and  you 
will  find  they  want  an  heart.  In  fhort,  they  are 
pleafed  only  with  what  forcibly  ftrikes  their  fenfes, 
dazzles  their  imaginations,  or  agitates  their  paf- 
ficns. 

IN  common  life,  we  may  fometimes  obferve, 
the  geftures  that  are  leaft  ftrong  and  prominent,  to 
be  moft  fentimental  and  finking.  There  is  a  very 
cmphatical  foftnefs  infeparably  connected  with  the 
exterior  of  elegant  minds.  A  word,  a  figh,  a  look, 
infcnfibility  itielf,  under  a  peculiar  defcription, 
goes  to  the  very  bottom  of  our  fouls.  Ideas  of 
this  kind,  exprcfied  with  eafe  and  energy,  produce 
all  that  fweet  romantic  and  picturefque  tendernefs, 
which,  to  perfcns  of  true  tafte,  fo  remarkably 

diftinguifii 
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tliftinguim  and  endear  the  writings  of  Otway,  Ri- 
chardlbn  and    Sterne.      But   even  thefe   beauties 
could  never  have  become  fo  popular  as  they  are, 
apart   from  circumftances,   plots,    incidents,    and 
all    the    machinery  of   fidtion   with  which  they 
{land  connected,  and  which  are  more  generally  in- 
terefling,  only  becaufe  more  noiiy  and  tumultuous. 
Few,  even  of  thofe  who  would  be  thought  moral 
writers,  few  critics,  and  ftill  fewer  readers,  transfer 
their  attention  from  minutenefs  of  expreffion,  to 
tire  fecret  movements  of  the  heart.     How  many 
prefer  formality  and  affectation,  in  all  their  gigantic 
i\nd  prepoflerous  fhapes,  to  the  moft  amiable  and 
unaftuming   fimplicity.     Their  favourite  authors 
are  not  thofe,  who  abound  moft  in  nature  and  trutji, 
who  write  as  they  feel,  and  who  touch  the  mafter 
fprings  of  human  attachment,  becaufe  they  never 
lofe  fight  of  life  and  manners,  but  thofe,  who  are 
either  choked  with  abflraction,  larded  with  trifles, 
poifoned  with  opinions,  or  fermented  with  Romance. 
THESE  obfervations,   with   many  others  that 
might   be  fuggefted  to  the  fame  purpofe,    have 
given  me  a  thorough  averfion  for  that  fort  of  criti- 
cifm,  which  fhews  no  more  veneration  for  the  mo- 
numents of  genius,  than  for  the  mole-hills  of  a 
dunce.    I  may,  however,  be  wrong ;  I  fpeak  only 
for  myfelf.      Such  a  folitary  and   inconikierablc 
voice  as  mine,  can  make  few  profelytes,  and  need 
give  no  offence.     It  might  perhaps  be  for  my  in- 

tereft, 
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tereft,  in  more  things  than  one,  both   to  think 
and  fpeak  as  others  do. — Ye  men  of  erudition  and 
fcience,  fuffer  me  to  contemplate  and  admire  you 
at  a  diilance*     It  is  not  for  the  vulgar  to  peep 
into  myfteries.     While  Reafon  and  Sentiment  are 
at  variance,  while  Tafte  and  Senfibility  continue 
irreconcileable,  while  Criticifm  reigns  independent 
of  Nature   and   the  heart;    give  me   ignorance, 
give   me   barbarity,    give   me  any   thing   but  a 
quibbling   head   and   a  captious   temper.     Only- 
permit  me  to  indulge  my  own  humour,  and  gra- 
tify my  fancy  the  beft  way  I  can.     Trouble  not 
yourfelves  circumfcribing  the  movements  of  my 
affections,  nor  tell  me,  that  my  bofom  ihould  not 
warm,  that  my  heart  Ihould  not  melt,   that  my 
eyes  (hould  not  water,  when  they  do.     Blaft  not 
becaufe  you  deign  not  to  lhare  my  humble  enjoy- 
ments.    Either   forbear  your  cenfures,   give  me 
other  fenfations,  or  blame  me  lefs  for  what  I  have. 
It  is  likely  after  all,  and  why  Ihould  it  not,  that 
you   will  continue   to  cenfure,    and   I   to  enjoy. 
Nor  take  it  amifs,  that  the  authors  you  fometimeg 
treat  with  fo  little  mercy,  afford,  notwith Handing, 
fo  much  delight.     For  fo  capricious  is  the  taile  of 
the  public,  that  others  will  always  read,  though 
you  fhould  always  rail. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     III. 

On  Thomfon's  Powers  of  Defcriptlon. 

IT  feems  almofl  unneceflary  to  remark,  that  by 
defcriptive  poetry  here,  we  chiefly  mean  what 
refers  to  external  nature,  and  what  has  no  diredt  or 
immediate  connexion  either  with  the  human  cha- 
radter,  or  any  department  of  focial  life.  Now 
that  the  view  ihould  be  properly  bounded,  that 
every  thing  ihould  be  diftinftly  fpecified,  that  all 
the  objedts  ihould  be  coloured  from  Nature,  are 
three  particulars  which,  to  one  who  knows  but 
little  of  the  art,  appear  peculiarly  indifpenfible 
in  landfcape  painting.  Do  but  examine  the  Seafom 
by  thefe  principles,  and  you  ihould  find  them  pre- 
ferved  almoft  inviolate  through  the  whole  poem. 

SECT.     I. 

THE  firft  of  thefe  rules  refers  to  what  critics 
have  called,  in  the  canting  and  technical  jargon 
of  their  art,  unity  of  fubjeft.  In  this  refpedt,  no 
Poet  ever  trod  on  more  ilippery  ground,  or  had  a 
more  difficult  point  to  manage,  than  Thomfon. 
Diflinct  as  the  feafons  of  the  year  may  feem  to  a 
fuperficial  obferver,  the  weather,  the  obje&s,  and 
the  fentiments  which  difcriminate  them  moft,  yet 

D  run 
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run  into  one  another,  efpecially  in  our  variable 
climate,  with  inconceivable  delicacy.  How  often 
are  we  not  almofl  as  cold  and  uncomfortable  in 
fome  days  of  Summer,  as  in  many  of  Winter  ; 
little  lefs  languid  in  Spring,  than  in  Summer ;  and 
hardly  more  fpiiitlefs  and  exhaufled  in  Autumn, 
perhaps,  on  many  occasions,  than  in  any  other 
month  of  the  year.  No  wonder  our  Poet  is  fome- 
times  betrayed  into  flips  of  this  kind.  Hence  he 
Humbles  on  the  very  threfhold,  end  fpeaks  in  the 
firit  period  of  his  Spring,  of  Mujic  veil'd  in  a 
Jho-zver  of  Jkadozving  rofes.  Thefe  delicate  and 
tender  flowers  are  not  certainly  quite  fo  early  in 
our  ifland.  Had  he  wrote  in  a  warmer  climate, 
where  vepetation  is  much  more  forward  than  here, 

O  * 

fad:,  perhaps,  might  have  countenanced  this  beau- 
tiful exordium. 

IT  may,  however,  not  a  little  foften  this,  and 
other  criticifms  of  a  fimilar  clafs,  that  Thomfon, 
m  every  feafon,  generally  tranfports  his  readers  to- 
that  part  of  the  globe  which  feels  and  difcovers  its 
influence  rnofl  remarkably.  In  Springy  for  exam- 
ple, his  enthufiafm,  of  which  ho  had  a  very  liberal 
ihare,  infcnfibly  flings  him  among  thole  enchanting 
clinics,  where  the  ravages  of  Winter  are  never  felt 
fo  fiercely,  and  where  Nature  ftruggles  not  fo 
hardly  as  with  us,  in  aceomplifhing  a  general  re- 
novation. Not  fatisfied  wkh  defcribing  the  mild 
and  temperate  influence  of  Summer  in  England, 

he 
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he  gives  a  view  of  it,  in  its  mofl  fervid  and  infuf- 
ferable  empire,  where  vegetables,  animals  and 
mankind,  are  almoft  fcorched  to  death,  and  ob- 
noxious to  all  the  inclemency  of  a  parched  earth, 
a  fulphureous  air,  and  a  vertical  Sun.  Fertile  as 
our  fields  are,  he  reminds  us  of  others,  which  are 
flill  blefled  with  more  irriguous  foils,  more  genial 
fun-lhine,  more  bountiful  harvefts,  and  vineyards 
loaded  with  a  richer  and  better  ftore.  His 
Mufe  flies  on  the  wings  of  Winter,  through 
the  frozen  territories  of  the  Polar  Circle,  and 
peers  over  the  dreary  horrors  of  that  dark  inhofpi- 
table  region,  where  froft  piles  up  her  liquid  (lores 
in  mountains  of  inflexible  ice,  the  fummits  of 
which,  mingle  with  the  clouds. 

IT  does  lingular  honour  to  the  tafte  and  difcern- 
ment  of  our  fpeculative  Bard,  that  he  is  fo  parti- 
cularly careful  never  to  fpecify  an  objed:,  common 
to  all  the  feafons,  in  any  but  that  one,  in  which  it 
is  either  mod  frequent,  or  molt  ftriking. 

How  natural  and  unavoidable  to  a  fancy  like 
his,  while  defcanting  at  large,  on  every  beauty  of 
reviving  Nature,  to  trace  the  myflerious  progrefs 
of  the  fame  principle  in  the  animal  tribes.  The 
paffion  of  love  is  not  limited  in  its  operations,  to 
any  particular  feafon  of  the  year,  more  than  another; 
but  now  was  the  time  to  compliment  and  delineate 
that  generous  and  divine  fympathy,  which  fo  ex- 
clufively  moulds  and  controuls  the  fexes,  at  leaft, 
D  2  in 
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in  the  fpring-time  of  life.  And  you  fhall  hardly, 
in  all  the  excurfions  of  poetry,  find  a  paflage  in 
which  a  rational  and  fentimental  attachment  is 
more  charmingly  and  feelingly  illuftrated. 

But  happpy  they  !  the  happieft  of  their  kind  ! 

Whom  gentler  ftars  unite,  and  in  one  fate 

Their  hearts,  their  fortunes,  and  their  beings  blend. 

'Tis  not  the  coarfer  tie  of  human  laws, 

Unnatural  oft,  and  foreign  to  the  mind, 

That  binds  their  peace,  but  harmony  itfelf, 

Attuning  all  their  paffions  into  love  ; 

Where  friendfhip  full-exerts  her  fofteft  power, 

Perfect  efteem  enlivened  by  deiire 

Ineffable,  and  fympathy  of  foul ; 
.  Thought  meeting  thought,  and  will  preventing  will, 
With  boundlefs  confidence  :  for  nought  but  love 

Can  anfwer  love,  and  render  blifs  fecure. 
Let  him,  ungenerous,  who,  alone  intent 
To  blefs  himfelf,  from  fordid  parents  buys 
The  loathing  virgin,  in  eternal  care, 
Well -merited,  confume  his  nights  and  days  : 
Let  barbarous  nations,  whofe  inhuman  love 
Is  wild  defire,  fierce  as  the  funs  they  feel ; 
Let  eaftern  tyrants,  from  the  light  of  Heaven 
Seclude  their  bofom-flaves,  meanly  polTefs'd 
Of  a  meer,  lifelefs,  violated  form  : 
While  thofe  whom  love  cements  in  holy  faith, 
And  equal  tranfport,  free  as  Nature  live, 
Difdaining  fear.     What  is  the  world  to  them, 
Its  pomp,   its  plcafure,  and  its  nonfenfe  all  ! 
Who  in  each  other  clafp  whatever  fair 

High 
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High  fancy  forms,  and  lavifh  hearts  can  wifh  ; 
Something  than  beauty  dearer,  fhould  they  look 
Or  on  the  mind,  or  mind-illumin'd  face  ; 
Truth,  goodnefs,  honour,  harmony,  and  love, 
The  richelt  bounty  of  indulgent  Heaven. 
Meantime;  a  fmiling  offspring  rifes  round, 
And  mingles  both  their  graces.     By  degrees, 
The  human  bloflbm  blows ;  and  every  day, 
Soft  as  it  rolls  along,  fhews  fome  new  charm, 
The  father's  luftre,  and  the  mother's  bloom. 
Then  infant  reafon  grows  apace,  and  calls 
For  the  kind  hand  of  an  alliduous  care. 
Delightful  talk  !  to  rear  the  tender  thought, 
To  teach  the  young  idea  how  to  fhoot, 
To  pour  the  frefh  inftru&ion  o'er  the  mind, 
To  breathe  th'  enlivening  fpirit,  and  to  fix 
The  generous  purpofe  in  the  glowing  breaft. 
Oh  fpeak  the  joy  !  ye,  whom  the  fudden  tear 
Surprizes  often,  while  you  look  around, 
And  nothing  ftrikes  your  eye  but  fights  of  blifs, 
All  various  Nature  prefling  on  the  heart : 
An  elegant  fufficieney,  content, 
Retirement,  rural  quiet,  frienclfhip,  books, 
Eafe  and  alternate  labour,  ufeful  life, 
Progreffive  virtue,  and  approving  Heaven. 
Thefe  are  the  matchlefs  joys  of  virtuous  love  ; 
And  thus  their  moments  fly.     The  Seafons  thus, 
As  ceafelefs  round  a  jarring  world  they  roll, 
Still  find  them  happy  ;  and  confenting  Spring 
Sheds  her  own  rofy  garland  on  their  heads : 
Till  evening  comes  at  laft,  ierene  and  mild  ; 
Wh%n  after  the  long  vernal  day  of  life, 

D  3  Enamour'^ 
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Enamour' d  more,  as  more  remembrance  fwells 
"With  many  a  proof  of  recolie&ed  love, 
Together  down  they  fink  in  focial  fleep  ; 
Together  freed,  their  gentle  fpirits  fly 
To  fcenes  \vhere  love  and  blifs  immortal  reign. 

THE  tranfition  is  equally  proper  and  affecting, 
from  the  fultry  heats  of  fummer  to  a  thunder  itorm, 
from  the  mildefl  to  the  moft  alarming  and  majefiic 
fcenes,  that  mark  the  Omnipotence  of  Nature, 
Here  we  behold  the  hemifphere  loaded  with  por- 
tentous clouds;  the  air  teem  with  nitrous  vapours; 
the  face  of  Heaven  deepen  all  round  into  one 
thick  forboding  afpe£t ;  the  winged  tribes  lower  to 
the  earth ;  the  beads  of  the  field,  as  if  dunned  by 
ibme  invifible  power,  dand  and  gaze  in  flupid 
terror ;  and  all  Nature,  filent  and  penfive  through- 
out, as  if  lurfhed  on  purpofe  to  heighten  and  fo- 
lemnize  the  temped.  Then  begin  the  clouds  to 
let  loofe  their  fiery  contents ;  the  forked  lightnings 
twift  and  flaih,  and  blaze  about  with  a  fearful  and 
threatening  velocity ;  the  thunders  growl  horribly 
tremendous  ;  the  rains  fall  in  torrents  ;  a  death- 
like calm  enfues ;  the  fun  peers  through  the  watery 
iky,  and  mankind  mourn  the  mangled  face  of 
things. 

IN  Autumn  too,  while  his  Mufe,  like  the 
grateful  hufbandman  fhe  defcribes,  furveys,  with 
a  glad  exulting  heart,  the  envied  riches  of  good 
old  England,  the  liberal  Genius  of  InOudry,  Com- 
merce, 
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rnerce,  Navigation,  with  all  their  fitter  and  atten- 
dant arts,  ftcp  forth  and  claim  their  fliare  in  the 
patriotic  fong.  At  their  approach  fhc  exalts  her 
voice,  affumes  a  bolder  note,  and  infpired  by  the 
dignity  of  the  fubjccl:.,  founds  defiance  to  neigh- 
bouring nations. 

How  juft  and  well  timed,  as  well  as  claffical  and 
inftrudlive,  his  apoftrophe  to  the  Heroes  of  anti- 
quity, whofe  flory  ftill  continues  to  be  'a  fund  of 
the  richeft  erudition  and  delight,  to  all  the  lovers 
of  fcience,  efpecially  in  winter  evenings.  Often, 
as  he  adorns  and  enlivens  his  poem  with  ilridlures 
on  the  feathered  creation,  he  judicioufly  referves 
the  focial  Red-breaft,  till  now,  as  the  befl  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  juftice  to  his  merit.  There  is 
fomething  fo  meaning  and  fentimental,  fo  very  pic- 
turefque  and  homely,  in  his  account  of  this  little 
well  known  popular  bird,  that  you  cannot  but  in- 
dulge the  quotation. 

The  Red-breaft,  facrcd  to  the  houfhold  gods, 

Wifely  regardful  of  th'  embroiling  iky  ; 

In  joylefs  fields,  and  thorny  thickets,  leaves 

His  fhivering  mates,  and  pays  to  trailed  man 

His  annual  vifit.     Half  afraid,  he  firfr. 

Againft  the  window  beats ;  then  briik,  alights 

On  the  warm  hearth  ;  then  hopping  o'er  £ae  floor, 

Eyes  all  the  fuiiling  family  aikance, 

And  pecks,  and  ftarts,  and' wonders  where  he  is. 

D  4  THOMSON'S 
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THOMSON'S  imagination,  is  indeed,  copious  and 
fiery,  but  his  judgment  is  alfo  ttrong  and  penetra- 
ting. He  conceives  and  executes  with  a  generous 
and  glowing  ardour ;  but  is  feldom  or  never  the 
dupe  of  forced  connections,  or  falfe  refernblances. 
His  thoughts,  which  rarely  expand  around  him, 
bear  onward  as  it  were  in  a  ftraight  line,  in  fo  much, 
that  all  his  collateral  defcriptions,  like  the  branches 
of  a  tree,  either  fpring  fpontaneoufly,  or  are 
grafted  with  inimitable  grace,  on  whatever  confti- 
tutes  the  leading  burden  of  his  fong. 

YOUNG,  with  a  genius  truly  original  and  fub- 
lime,  is  however  perpetually  flatting  from  his 
theme,  and  plunging  into  obfcurity,  by  grafping 
at  fomething  foreign  to  his  plan.  Perhaps,  we 
might  have  faid,  at  leaft  with  equal  propriety,  that 
he  writes  without  any  fettled  plan  at  all.  This,  no 
doubt,  gives  his  mufe  fufficient  latitude,  and  often 
ftartles  his  Reader,  with  the  novelty  of  his  tranfi- 
tions,  and  the  richnefs  of  his  fentiments ;  but, 
much  oftner  difgufts,  with  an  obvious  want  of  taftc 
and  a  manifeft  contempt  of  decorum.  Thomfon 
is  never  abfent,  where  you  wilh  to  find  him  ;  never 
incoherent,  never  tawdry ;  never  tempts  the  mind 
'  to  wander  from  the  leading  idea  to  which  he  firft 
excites  her  attention. 

THUS  all  his  Epifodes  are  introduced  with  great 
iind  wonderful  propriety.  Here  we  have  no  over 

(lra'n;ne, 
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(training,  nothing  far-fetched,  nothing  lugged  in  at 
random,  as  an  auxiliary  ferving  with  reluctance. 
Wherever  he  carries  you,  it  is  natu*e  all,  genuine 
and  uncorrupted  throughout.  No  exotics  arc 
forced  on  your  view.  Every  fpot  under  the  genial 
and  propitious  influence  of  jhis  defcriptive  talents, 
abounds  with  its  own  productions. 

IN  what  a  fine  claffical  vein  of  fentimental  poetry 
does  he  clofe  his  thunder  fcene,  with  the  pathetic 
ftory  of  Amelia's  fate  •,  who  innocent  and  beautiful 
as  ihewas,  expires  by  a  ftroke  of  lightning,  in  the 
very  arms  of  her  lover.  Indeed,  no  poet  ever 
traced  the  hidden  workings  of  the  finer  affections 
more  minutely  than  he  did.  Ah  !  what  tender 
fentiments  will  not  genius  produce  when  thus  con- 
nected with  a  feeling  heart.  What  a  lively  im- 
preffion  does  this  affecting  cataftrophe  leave  on 
the  fympathetic  mind  ?  Thefe  are  flrokes  of 
Nature  which  none  but  a  matter  can  draw. 

Young  Celadon 

And  his  Amelia  were  a  matchlefs  pair ; 
With  equal  virtue  form'd,  and  equal  grace, 
The  fame,  diftinguifh'd  by  their  lex  alone  : 
Hers  the  mild  luftre  of  the  blooming  morn, 
And  his  the  radiance  of  the  rifen  day. 

They  lov'd  :   but  fuch  their  guilelefs  paflion  was, 
As  in  the  dawn  of  time  inform'd  the  heart 
Of  innocence,  and  undiiTembling  truth. 
'Twas  friendfhip  heightened  by  the  mutual  wifh, 

Th' 
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TV  enchanting  hope,  and  fympathctic  glow, 
Beam'd  from  the  mutual  eye.     Devoting  all 
To  love,  eaci  was  to  each  a  dearer  felf ; 
Supremely  happy  in  th'  awakened  power 
Of  giving  joy.     Alone,  amid  the  fhades, 
Still  in  harmonious  intercourfe  they  liv'd 
The  rural  day,  and  talk'd  the  flowing  heart, 
Or  foh'd  and  lookM  unutterable  things. 

o  .  o 

So  pafs'd  their  life,  a  clear  united  ftream, 
By  care  unruffled  ;  till,   in  evil  hour, 
The  tempeft  caught  them  on  the  tender  walkr 
Heedlcfs  how  far,  and  where  its  mazes  ftrary'd, 
\Vhile,  with  each  other  bleft,  creative  love 
Still  bade  eternal  Eden  fmile  around. 
Prefaging  inftant  fate  her  bofom  hcav'd 
Unwonted  fighs,  and  ftealing  oft  a  look 
Of  the  big  gloom  on  Celadon  her  eye 
Fell  tearful,  wetting  her  difordered  cheek. 
In  vain  alluring  love,   and  confidence 
In  Heaven,  reprefsM  her  fear  ;  it  grew,  and  fhook 
Her  frame  near  diffolution.     He  perceiv'd 
Th'  unequal  conflict,  and  as  angels  look 
On  dying  faints,  his  eyes  companion  fhed, 
"With  love  iilumin'd  high.     "  Fear  nor,  he  faid, 
"  S'.veet  innocence  !   thou  ftranger  to  offence, 
"  And  inward  ftorm  !   He,  who  yon  {kies  involves 
"  In  frowns  of  darknefs,  ever  fmiles  on  thee 
*'  Vv'ith  kind-regard.     O'er  thee  the  fccret  Hi  a  ft 
*'  That  wn.ftes  at  midnight,  or  th'  undreadcd  hour 
"  Of  noon,  flies  haimlefs  :  and  that  very  voice, 
"  Which  thunders  terror  thro'  the  guilty  heart, 
"  With  tongues  of  ieraphs  whifpcrs  peace  to  thinr. 

"  'Tis 
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5*  'Tis  fafety  to  be  near  thec  lure,  and  thus 
*<  To  clafp  perfe&ion  !"  From  his  void  embrace, 
Myfterious  Heaven  !  that  moment,  to  the  ground, 
A  blackened  corfe,  was  ftruck  the  beauteous  maid. 
But  who  can  paint  the  lover,  as  he  ftood, 
Pierc'd  by  fevere  amazement,  hating  life, 
Speechlefs,  and  fix'd  in  all  the  death  of  woe  ! 
So,  faint  refemblance  !  on  the  marble  tomb, 
The  well-diffembled  mourner  ftooping  ftands, 
For.  ever  fllent,  and  for  ever  fad. 

His  defcription  of  the  rural  bath,  and  the  inci- 
dent it  fuggefls,  are  natural  and  intereiling.  The 
fortunate  tfifcovery  of  Damon  on  that  occafion, 
the  proof  he  gives  in  his  ruockfiy  and  diffidence, 
of  a  chafte  and  refpedlful  attachment,  and  the  ge- 
nerous acknowledgment  of  his  bafhful  miftrefs,  are 
touched  with  inimitable  delicacy  and  tendernefs. 
There  is,  in  the  whole  Epifode,  fuch  a  beauti- 
ful aflemblage  of  the  moft  luxuriant  images,  yet 
couched  in  a  language  fo  peculiarly  inoffenfive  and 
expreffive ;  the  fcene  is  wrought  up  with  fo  much 
nature  and  npvelty,  with  fo  many  incidents  and 
emotions.;  and  the  unaffected  dignity  of  the  tender 
paffion,  is  fo  well  funported  in  all  its  ancient  and 
rural  energy  and  {implicit}7,  that  my  Readers,  whe- 
ther old  or  young,  though  dead  to  all  the  delica- 
cies of  tafte,  if  not  alfo  dead  to  the  genuine  work- 
ings of  two  virtuous  and  fentimental  hearts,  thus 

linitten 
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(mitten  with  a  mutual  flame,  cannot  but  bcplcafcd 
with  a  perufal  of  the  paflage  entire. 

Clofe  in  the  covert  of  an  hazel  copfe, 
Where  winded  into  pleaiing  iblitudes 
Runs  out  the  rambling  dale,  young  Damon  fat, 
Penfive,  and  pierc'd  with  love's  delightful  pangs. 
There  to  the  ftream  that  down  the  diftant  rocks 
Hoarfe  murmuring  fell,  and  plaintive  breeze  that  play 'd 
Among  the  bending  willows,  falfely  he 
Of  Mufidora's  cruelty  complain'd. 
She  felt  his  flame  ;  but  deep  within  her  bread, 
In  bafhful  coynefs,  or  in  maiden  pride, 
The  foft  return  concealM  :  fave  when  it  ftole 
In  fide-long  glances  from  her  downcaft  eye, 
Or  from  her  fwellingfoul  inftifled  fighs. 
Touch'd  by  the  fcene,  no  ftranger  to  his  vows, 
1  ](.-  fram'd  a  melting  lay,  to  try  her  heart  : 
And,  if  an  infant  paffion  ftruggled  there, 
To  call  that  paffion  forth.     Thrice  happy  fwain  ! 
A  lucky  chance,  that  oft  decides  the  fate 
Of  mighty  monarchs,  then  decided  thine. 
For  lo  !  conducted  by  the  laughing  loves, 
This  cool  retreat  his  Mufidora  fought : 
Warm  in  her  cheek  the  fultry  feafon  glow'd ; 
And  rob'd  in  loofe  array,  fhe  came  to  bathe 
Her  fervent  limbs  in  the  rcfrefhing  ftream. 
What  fliall  he  do  ?  In  fweet  confufion  loft, 
And  dubious  fluttering^,  he  a  while  rcmain'd  r 
A  pure  ingenuous  elegance  of  foul, 
A  delicate  refinement,  known  to  fc\v, 

Fcrplcx'd 
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Perplex'd  his  breaft,  and  urg'd  him  to  retire  : 
But  love  forbade.     Ye  prudes  in  virtue,  fay, 
Say,  ye  fevereft,  what  would  you  have  done  ? 
Meantime,  this  fairer  nymph  than  ever  bleft 
Arcadian  ftream,  with  timid  eye  around 
The  banks  furveying,  ftripp'd  her  beauteous  limbs, 
To  tafte  the  lucid  coolnefs  of  the  flood. 
Ah  then  !  not  Paris  on  the  piny  top 
Of  Ida  panted  ftrongcr,  when  afide 
The  rival  goddeffes  the  veil  divine 
Cafl  unconfin'd,  and  gave  him  all  their  charms, 
Than,    Damon,  thou  ;  as  from  the  fnowy  leg, 
And  flcnder  foot,  th'  inverted  filk  fhe  drew; 
As  the  foft  touch  diflblv'd  the  virgin  zone ; 
And,  thro'  the  parting  robe,  th'  alternate  breaft, 
With  youth  wild-throbbing,  on  thy  lawlefs  gaze 

In  full  luxuriance  rofe.     But,  defperate  youth, 
How  durft  thou  rifque  the  foul-diftra£ting  view  ; 
As  from  her  naked  limbs,  of  glowing  white, 
Harmonious  fwell'd  by  nature's  fineft  hand, 
In  folds  loofe-floating  fell  the  fainter  lawn  ; 
And  fair-expos'd  fhe  flood,  fhrunk  from  herfeif, 

With  fancy  blufhing,  at  the  doubtful  breeze 

Alarm'd,  and  ftarting  like  the  fearful  fawn  ? 

Then  to  the  flood  fhe  rulh'd  ;  the  parted  flood 

Its  lovely  gueft  with  clofmg  waves  receiv'd  ; 

And  every  beauty  foftening,  every  grace 

Flufhing  anew,  a  mellow  luftre  fhed  : 

As  fhines  the  lily  thro'  the  cryflalmild; 

Or  as  the  rofe  amid  the  morning  dew, 

Frefh  from  Aurora's  hand,  more  fweetly  glows. 

While 
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While  thus  fhe"  wanton'd,  now  beneath  the  wave 
Butill-conceal'd;  and  now  with  flreaming  locks, 
That  half-embrac'd  her  in  a  humid  veil, 
Rifing  again,  the  latent  Damon  drew 
Such  madning  draughts  of  beauty  to  the  foul, 
As  for  a  while  o'erwhelm'd  his  raptur'd  thought 
With  luxury  too  daring.     Chcck'd,  at  laft, 
By  love's  refpeftful  inodefty,  he  deem'd 
The  theft  profane,  if  aught  profane  to  love 
Can  e'er  be  deem'd  ;  and  flruggling  from  the  fhadc, 
With  headlong  hurry  fled  :  but  firfr.  thefe  lines, 
Trac'd  by  his  ready  pencil,  on  the  bank 
With  trembling  hand  he  threw.  tc  Bathe  on,  my  fair, 
"  Yet  unbeheld  fave  by  the  facred  eye 
"  Of  faithful  love  :  I  go  to  guard  thy  haunt, 
"  To  keep  from  thy  recefs  each  vagrant  foot, 
tc  And  each  licentious  eye."     With  wild  furprifc, 
Asvif  to  marble  ftruck,  devoid  of  fenfe, 
A  ftupid  moment  motionlefs  fhe  ftood  : 
So  funds  the  ftatue  that  enchants  the  world, 
So  bending  tries  to  veil  the  matchlefs  boaft, 
The  mingled  beauties  of  exulting  Greece. 
Recovering,  fwift  fhe  flew  to  find  thole  robes 
Which  blifsful  Eden  knew  not ;  and,  array'd 
In  carelefs  hafte,  th'  alarming  paper  fnatch'd. 
But,  when  her  Damon's  well  known  hand  fhe  faw, 
Her  terrors  vanifhed,  and  a  fofter  train 
Of  mixt  emotions,  hard  to  be  defcrib'd, 
"    Her  fudden  bofom  feiz'd  :  fhame  void  of  guilt, 
The  charming  blufh  of  innocence,  eftecm 
And  admiration  of  her  lover's  flame, 

By 
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By  modefty  exalted  :  even  a  fenfe 

Of  felf  approving  beauty  ftole  acrofs 

Her  bufy  thought.     At  length  a  tender  calm 

Hufh'd  by  degrees  the  tumult  of  her  foul  ; 

And  on  the  fpreading  beech,  that  o'er  the  lire  am 

Incumbent  hung,  fhe  with  the  lilvau  pe-n 

Of  rural  lovers  this  confeiHon  carv'd, 

Which  foon  her  Damon  kifs'd  with  weeping  joy  : 

"  Dear  youth  !  fole  judge  of  what  thcfe  veries  mcan^ 

"  By  fortune  too  much  favour'd,  but  by'love, 

**  Alas  !  not  favour'd  lefs,  be  ftill  as  now 

"  Difcreet :  the  time  may  come  you  need  not  fly." 

BUT  the  well  known  (lory  of  Palemon  and  La- 
vinia,  does  equal  honour  to  the  warmth  of  his' 
heart,  and  the  juftnefs  of  his  tafte.  As  he  intends 
it  for  a  panegyric  on  Benevolence  and  Humanity, 
the  introduction  of  it  here,  is  happy  and  finking. 
For  it  follows  an  exhortation  which  he  urges  with 
an  earneftnefs  that  marks  the  good  man,  not  lefs 
than  it  does  the  true  poet. 

Be  not. too  narrow,  hufbandmen  !  but  fling 
From  the  full  fheaf,  with  charitable  Health, 
The  liberal  handful.     Think,  oh  grateful  think  ! 
How  good  the  God  of  harveft  is  to  you ; 
Who  pours  abundance  o'er  your  flowing  fields; 
While  thefe  unhappy  partners  of  your  kind 
Wide  hover  round  you,  like  the  fowls  of  heaven, 
And  afk  their  humble  dole.     The  various  turns 

Of 
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Of  fortune  ponder  ;  that  your  fons  may  want 
What  now,  with  hard  relu&ance,  faint,  ye  give. 

THE  flory  of  the  man  perifhing  in  fnow,  is  to  fay 
the  teafl,  finely  and  feelingly  told.  This  accident, 
is  the  more  natural  and  affedting,  that  it  happens 
fo  frequently  among  thofe  wild  romantic  hills  and 
defarts  in  the  South  of  Scotland,  where  our  poet 
was  born.  There  we  have  but  few  beaten  tracks, 
and  only  mere  foot-paths,  through  the  fields,  from 
one  houfe  to  another;  which  by  the  way,  are  often 
fingle,  and  fituated  at  a  mofl  uncomfortable  and  in- 
convenient diftance.  Trees,  which  mark  the  face 
of  the  country  bell,  in  the  time  of  fnow ;  you, 
who  have  read  Johnfon's  fnarling  remarks,  muft  be 
fenfible  are  but  rare;  and  it  muft  be  confeffed, 
there  are  no  hedges  at  all,  as  here  *,  lining  our 
publick  roads.  So  that,  to  travel  without  a  trufly 
guide,  through  fuch  a  country,  in  fuch  circum- 
flances,  where  every  thing  dazzles  and  confounds 
the  fight,  and  where  the  general  afpedt  of  nature 
is  fo  totally  difguifed,  to  a  ftranger  at  leafl,  is  cer- 
tain deftru&ion. 


*  The  writer  compofed  this  part  of  the  work,  about 
thirty  miles,  from  London  ;  in  the  vicinity  of  an  exten- 
five  heath,  furroundcd  with  feveral  large  and  full  grown 

woods. 

As 
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As  thus  the  fnows  arife;  and  foul,  and  fierce, 
All  winter  drives  along  the  darkened  air  ; 
In  his  own  loofe  revolving  fields,  the  fwain 
Difafter'd  Hands ;  fees  other  hills  afcend, 
Of  unknown  joylefs  brow  :   and  other  fcenes, 
Of  horrid  profpeft,    fhag  the  tracklefs  plain  : 
Nor  finds  the  river,   nor  the  foreft,  hid 
Beneath  the  formlefs  wild  ;  but  wanders  on 
From  hill  to  dale,  {till  more  and  more  aftray  ; 
Impatient  flouncing  thro' the  drifted  heaps, 
Stung  with  the  thoughts  of  home;  the  thoughts  of  home 
Rufh  on  his  nerves,   and  call  their  vigour  forth 
In  many  a  vain  attempt.     How  finks  his  foul  ! 
What  black  defpair,  what  horror  fills  his  heart ! 
When  for  the  duiky  fpot,   which  fancy  feign'd 
His  tufted  cottage  rifing  thro'  the  fnow, 
He  meets  the  roughnefs  of  the  middle  waftc, 
Far  from  the  track,    and  bleft  abode  of  man  ; 
While  round  him  night  refiftlefs  clofes  faft, 
And  every  tempeft,   howling  o'er  his  head, 
Renders  the  favage  wildernefs  more  wild. 
Then  throng  the  bufhy  fhapes  into  his  mind, 
Of  cover'd  pits,  unfathomably  deep, 
A  dire  defcent !    beyond  the  power  of  froft ; 
Of  faithlefs  bogs ;  of  precipices  huge, 
'  Smooth'd  up  with  fnow;   and,  and  what  is  land,  un- 
known, 

What  water  of  the  ftill  unfrozen  fpring, 
In  the  loofe  marfh  or  folitary  lake, 
Where  the  frefh  fountain  from  the'bottom  boils. 
Thefe  check  his  fearful  ileps  ;  and  down  he  finks 
Beneath  the  fhelter  of  the  fhapelefs  drift, 

E  Think!  nor 
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Thinking  o'er  all  the  bitternefs  of  death, 
Mix'cl  with  the  tender  anguifh  nature  fhoots 
Thro'  the  wrung  bofom  of  the  dying  man, 
His  \vife,  his  children,  and  his  friends  unfeen. 
In  vain  for  him  th'  officious  wife  prepares 
The  fire  fair  blazing,  and  the  veftment  warm  5 
In  vain  his  little  children,    peeping  out 
Into  the  mingling  ftorm,  demand  their  lire, 
With  tears  of  artlefs  innocence.     Alas ! 
Nor  wife,  nor  children,  more  fliall  he  behold, 
Nor  friends,    nor  facred  home.     On  every  nervo 
The  deadly  winter  feizes ;  fhuts  up  lenfe  ; 
And,  o'er  his  inmoft  vitals  creeping  cold, 
Lays  him  along  the  mows,   a  ftiffencd  corfe, 
Stretched  out,  and  bleaching  in  the  northern  blaft. 

IT  has  often  (truck  me,  that  on  a  fubjeft  fo  trite, 
where  poets  and  orators,  of  all  kingdoms,  periods, 
and  kinds,  have  fo  frequently  indulged  and  gratifi- 
ed their  talents  of  defcription,  Thomibn  fliould  find, 
notwithstanding,  fo  much  new  matter,  and  fo  many 
origins!  fentimenrs.  It  confirms  me  in  an  opinion,  I 
have  long  entertained,  in  common,  perhaps,  with 
every  one  who  thinks  on  the  fubjedt,  that  nature  ap- 
pears uniformly  the  fame  to  none  of  us  ;  that  every 
mind  has  fomething  diftinguifhing  in  its  ftructure 
and  operations,  from  another,  and,  that  we  have  all 
our  own  way  of  thinking,  whenever  we  do  think, 
and  drop  it  only,  in  a  flavifh  imitation  of  others. 
Our  poet  never  indulges  common-place  remark,  or 
\vilhcs  to  make  a  profqfion  of  fplendid  ph rates 

com- 
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compenfate  the  want  of  ideas.  He  dictates  inva- 
riably from  his  own  fenfations,  and  his  Seafons  is  a 
faithful  copy  of  all  thofe  various  feelings,  which 
the  various  appearances  of  the  year  unavoidably 
occafion,  in  minds  polifhed  by  the  pureft  tafte,  and 
exalted  by  the  belt  philofophy.  This,  preferves 
him  equally  from  all  extremes.  The  great  out- 
lines of  his  plan,  continue  unbroken  throughout. 
Nor,  are  the  intermediate  parts,  in  the  leaft  over- 
loaded, dilgraced,  or  debilitated,  by  adfcitious  or 
extra  materials.  And,  he  no  where,  either  foars 
above  his  Reader's  intelligence,  or  druggies  with 
an  ill-mannered  officioumefs  to  eflablifti  an  ac- 
quaintance between  them,  and  things  beneath  their 
concern, 

SECT.     II. 

BUT,  juft  arrangement  is  not  the  only  thing 
eflential  to  mafterly  defcription.  Objedts  in  poetry, 
as  well  as  in  painting,  Ihould  exhibit  their  natural 
and  refpedtive  characters,  at  the  fame  timej  they  oc- 
cupy, their  natural  and  refpedtive  portions.  Thi« 
maxim,  if  a  juft  one,  is  methinks  fingly  fufficienr, 
to  place  the  defcriptive  genius  of  Thomfon  in  the 
moft  advantageous  point  of  view. 

WANT  of  real  difcrimination,  is  the  great  defect 

which  runs  through  the  paltry  poetry  of  the  times, 

which  degrades,  indeed,  all  forts  of  competition 

E  z  alike ; 
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alike  j  and  which  is  the  true  ftamp,  by  which  the 
moft  genuine  offspring  of  dulnefs,  are  every  where 
known  and  diflinguifhed.  Ordinary  minds  are 
feldom  ftruck  with  any  thing,  becaufe  they  never 
think  of  particularizing  either  what  they  fee,  or 
feel.  The  aflbciation  of  ideas,  is  to  them  no  ob- 
jedt  at  all ;  or,  at  leaf!,  but  an  indivifible  one. 
And  all  the  little  pother  and  fufs  they  make, 
through  the  various  departments  they  fill,  and  the 
multiplicity  of  fliapes  they  afiume,  is  but  an  echo, 
which  dies  with  the  found  that  begets,  or  the  fitu- 
ation  that  occafions  it.  A  real  Genius  never  refts  in 
generals,  never  runs  in  a  circle  :  but,  like  the 
melted  wax,  gives  in  vivid  and  glowing  characters, 
the  identical  impreffion  it  receives.  Such  waf* 
Thorn fon.  He  prefents  us  not  with  fcenes,  which 
others  only  have  feen,  or  endeavours  to  intereflhis 
reader's  in  a  tale,  which  he  has  merely  from  rc- 
port.  No  ;  he  relates  nothing  but  what  he  felt, 
and  favv,  and  examined,  with  an  ardent  and  inde- 
fatigable curiofity.  And  he  poflefles  the  fingular 
talent  of  hitting  the  very  feature;  by  which  things 
of  the  greateft  refemblancc,  of  the  neareft  likencfs, 
are  yet  known  to  be  eflentially  diftin^r. 

WHOEVER  knows  from  experience,  how  difo 
tindUy  the  objedts  of  vallies  appear  from  the  fum- 
mit  of  lofty  mountains ;  muft  regret,  that  this 
country  with  all  its  richnefs  and  variety,  affords 
fo  few  magnificent  and  picturefque  profpedU. 

Where- 
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"Wherever  we  look  around  us,  groups  of  things 
feem  huddled  together,  in  one  vaft  undiftinguifh- 
able  mafs  !  Our  views  are  almoft  every  where  im- 
perfedr.,  becaufe  being  fo  much  on  a  level  with  the 
objects  ;  they  are  generally  horizontal.  And  while 
the  interflitial  fpaces  are  hid,  the  relation  and  de- 
pendence of  objects,  which  often  conflitute  their 
moil  beautiful  charadterifticSj  are  totally  (haded . 
In  all  champaign  countries,  however  variegated 
xvith  woodsj  and  fields,  and  meadows  ;  large  riverSj 
little  ftreaniSj  flowery  parterres,  groves,  gardens, 
glebes,  villas,  and  hamlets  innumerable ;  there  is 
really  no  extenfive,  no  delightful  profpedh  The 
eye  is  bewildered,  and  wanders  unfettled,  amidft  a 
*  vaft  croud  of  things  which  diftradt  her  attention. 
The  banks  of  a  river,  though  embroidered  with  all 
the  luxuriance  of  nature,  in  her  gaycfl  forms,  are 
never  feen  at  any  convenient  diftance.  Now  all 
our  fenfes  occupy  a  certain  medium,  beyond  which 
their  functions  are  proportionably  defective.  And, 
we  may  be  fometimes  too  nigh,  as  well  as  too  dif- 
tant.  In  the  fituation  fuppofed,  we  difcern  all 
things  in  the  grofs,  nothing  by  itfelf.  Proximate 
objects  then  ftrikeusonly  in  profile,  and  hide  part 
of  themfelveS)  as  well  as  throw  the  whole  back 
ground,  into  one  impenetrable  fhade.  Not  a  peep 
of  the  waters  ever  flrike  us,  through  the  brakes  of 
the  woods,  and  the  richeft  fields,  are  every  where 
buried,  among  the  hedges  and  trees  that  line  them. 

JE  3  The 
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The  whole  appears,  till  you  plunge  in  the  midft 
of  them,  an  impaffible  thicket,  and  inceflantly 
fills  the  mind  with  all  thofe  ideas  of  folitude  and 
danger,  fo  infeparable  from  the  forefts  of  uninha- 
bked  countries. 

THOMSON  never  difclofes  a  fine  profpect,  with- 
out exalting  the  fpectator  to  an  eminence  fuffici- 
cntly  elevated  for  commanding  and  taking  in  the 
whole.  Here  we  are  not  only  charmed  with  the 
graceful  difpofition  of  parts,  with  that  large  and 
regular  fcale,  with  thofe  maderly  and  majeftic  pro- 
portions, which  nature  obferves  in  her  mod  carelefs 
jketches ;  but  the  relative  propriety,  and-local,  as 
well  as  inherent  beauties  of  the  minuted  thing,  are 
diftinctly  recognized,  if  not  fenfibly  felt. 

THE  Seafons  abound  in  defcriptions,  where  the 
objects  which  occupy  the  feveral  fcenes,  are  fpeci- 
fically  enumerated ;  not  feparately,  as  in  a  date  of 
disjunction,  but  as  poffeffing  certain  relative  con- 
nections, as  partly  dependant  on  each  other,  as 
condituent  particulars  of  one  whole  ;  as  contribu- 
ting their  refpedtive  {hares,  in  producing  the  gene- 
ral effeft. 

WITH  what  maderly  minutenefs  does  he  paint 
the  vernal  fhower,  and  diftinguifh  the  genial  rains 
of  fpring,  from  the  chearlefs  and  plafhy  floods  of 
%v  inter* 
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The  north-eafl  fpends  his  rage  ;  lie  now  fhut  up 
Within  his  iron  cave,  th'  effufive  fouth 
Warms  the  wide  air,  and  o'er  the  void  of  heaven 
Breathes  the  big  clouds  with  vernal  fhowers  diftent. 
At  firft  a  dtiiky  wreath  they  feem  to  rile, 
Scarce  ftaining  either ;  but  by  fvvift  degrees, 
In  heaps  on  heaps,  the  doubling  vapour  fails 
Along  the  loaded  fky,  and  mingling  deep 
Sits  on  th*  horizon  round  a  fettled  gloom  t 
Not  fuch  as  wintry -ilorrns  on  mortals  fhed, 
Opprefiing  life ;  but  lovely,  gentle,  kind, 
And  full  of  every  hope  and  every  joy, 
The  wifli  of  nature.     Gradual  finks  the  breeze 
Into  fl|RHec~t  calm  ;  that  not  a  breath 
Is  heard  to  quiver  thro*  the  clofing  woods, 
Or  ruftling  turn  the  many-twinkling  leaves 
Of  afpin  tall.     Th'  uncurling  floods,  diffus'd 
In  glaffy  breadth,  feem  thro' delufive  lapfe 
Forgetful  of  their  courfe.     'Tis  filence  all, 
Andpleafing  expectation.     Herds  and  flocks 
Drop  the  dry  fprig,  and  mute-imploring  eye 
The  falling  verdure.     Hufh'd  in  fhort  fufpenfe, 
The  plumy  people  ftreak  their  wings  with  oil, 
To  throw  the  lucid  moifture  trickling  off; 
And  wait  th'  approaching  fign  to  ftrike,  at  once, 
Into  the  general  choir.     Even  mountains,  vales, 
And  forefts.  feem,  impatient,  to  demand 
The  promifed  fweetnefs.     Man  fuperi^  walks 
Amid  the  glad  creation,  mufing  praife, 
And  looking  lively  gratitude.     At  laft, 
The  clouds  confign  their  treafures  to  the  fields ; 
And,  foftly  (leaking  on  the  dimpled  pool 

E  4  Prelufivfc 
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Prelufivc  drops,  let  all  their  moifture  flow, 
In  large  effufion,  o'er  the  frefhened  world. 
The  ftcaling  fhower  is  fcarce  to  patter  heard, 
By  iuch  as  wander  thro'  the  foreft  walks, 
Beneath  the  umbrageous  multitude  of  leaves. 

J 

But  who  can  hold  the  fhade,  while  heaven  defcends 
In  universal  bounty,  fhedding  herbs, 
And  fruits,  and  flowers,  on  nature's  ample  lap  ? 
Swift  fancy  fir'd  anticipates  their  growth; 
And,  while  the  milky  nutriment  diflils, 
Beholds  the  kindling  country  colour  round. 

PERHAPS,  the  moft  flriking  and  charadteriftie 
circumftance  in  this  defcription,  is  the  confcious 
hilarity  of  the  human  mind.  For,  after  making 
you  a  fpe<ftator  of  all  nature,  in  a  ftate  of  wiftful 
expectation  for  the  reviving  nutriment  of  heaven, 
he  brings  forth  the  Lord  of  this  lower  world,  in- 
that  fort  of  majelty  which  heft  becomes  him.  The 
idea  can  never  be  too  often  repeated,  and  deferves 
the  recollection  and  approbation  of  every  generous 
and  worthy  mind. 

-  Man  fuperior  walks 
Amid  the  glad  creation,  mufmg  praife 
And  looking  lively  gratitude. 

His  Summer  in  particular,  is  crouded  with  beau- 
tiful delineations  of  every  rural  kind.  Cows  milk- 
ing, iheep  fhearing,  haymaking,  are  fcenes  which 
he  defcribes  at  length,  and  with  a  Unking  exact- 

nefs* 
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neis.  No  fight  can  be  more  natural  than  the  herds 
and  flocks,  which  he  figures  lolling  on  the  bank  of 
a  flream,  and  panting  under  the  noon-tide  blaze. 
The  lounging  pofture  of  their  keeper,  is  thus 
beautifully  fpecified  : 

Amid  his  fubjefts  fafe 

Slumbers  the  monarch  fvvain,  his  carelefs  arms 
Thrown  round  his  head,  on  downy  mofs  fuftained  ; 
Here,  laid  his  fcrip  with  wholefomc  viands  fill'd, 
There  liil'ning  every  noifc,  his  watchful  dog. 

THE  harveft  fcene  is  alfo  well  deciphered. 
Here  we  find  the  reapers  begin  with  the  dawning 
day,  their  hardy  toil,  we  fee  them  all  in  motion;  in 
four  lines  we  learn  the  fubjec~l,  the  manner,  and 
happy  effedts  of  their  ruftic  converfation. 

Through  their  cheerful  band,  the  rural  talk, 

The  rural  fcandal,  and  the  rural  jeft, 

Fly  harmlefs,  to  deceive  the  tedious  time., 

And  fteal  unfelt,  the  fultry  hours  away. 

THE  mailer  of  the  yielding  field  is  pointed  out 
by  his  tafk  of  diftindtion,  his  brooding  mind,  and 
his  fwelling  heart.  Nay,  that  nothing  may  be  want- 
ing to  realize  and  finifh  thcdefign,  we  are  told, 

The  gleaners  fpread  around,  and  here  and  there, 
Spike  after  fpike,  their  fcanty  harveft  pick. 

NOTHING 
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NOTHING  can  be  drawn  more  from  nature  thari 
his  approaches  of  winter.  There  is  not  a  feature 
in  the  whole  piece,  which  correfponds  not  with 
our  feelings,  on  that  difmal  and  difpiriting  occa- 
fion.  Then  do  we  find  yon  fun  fickening  apace, 
and  like  expiring  life  refigning  that  fyftem  he  once 
animated,  to  darknefs  and  death.  The  following 

*  O 

lines  contain  an  aflemblage  of  the  blackeft  and  moil 
diftreffing  images ;  and  they  ftrike  us  the  more  for- 
cibly in  defcription,  that  we  know  them  to  be  fo 
univerfally  and  fadly  realifed  in  life. 

Meantime,  in  fable  cin&ure,  fhadovvs  vaft, 
Deep  ting'd  and  damp,  and  congregated  clouds, 
And  all  the  vapoury  turbulence  of  heaven 
Involve  the  face  of  things. 

UNDER  the  flern  dominion  of  this  rigid  and 
dreary  feafon,  all  nature  is  contemplated  as  in  a 
flate  of  petrifaction  or  infenfibility.  It  is  added 
•with  a  force  and  propriety,  which  the  experience 
of  every  individual  juftifics. 

The  foul  of  man  dies  in  him,  loathing  life, 
And  black  with  more  than  melancholy  views* 


SECT. 
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SECT,     II. 

THE  juftnefs  of  Thomfon'3  defcriptions  has 
been  greatly  and  univerfally  admired.  This  was 
the  laft  particular,  under  which  we  propofed  to 
arrange  our  general  remarks  on  the  diftinguiihing 
characteriftic  ofthe  Seafotis;  and  which,  we  prefume, 
may  be  called  with  fome  propriety,  in  the  flyle  of 
painting,  colouring  from  nature* 

There  is,  we  all  know,  an  obvious  quality  in 
bodies  of  every  kind,  by  which  the  light  in  which 
we  fee  them  affedt  our  organs  of  fight  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  produce  fenfations  equally  varied  and 
diitincT:.  This  quality  they  derive,  in  common 
with  all  others,  from  that  original  and  indepen- 
dent Being,  who  is  himfelf  the  foul  and  beauty  of 
every  thing  amiable  in  what  he  has  made.  What 
is  univerfal  nature,  but  the  great  and  living  organ, 
by  which  he  operates  on  his  creatures,  by  which 
he  is  known  to  them,  and  by  which,  in  a  peculiar 
manner,  humanity  is  exalted  into  an  immediate 
Correfpondence  with  Divinity. 

THE  platonic  fyftem  of  thinking,  at  leafr, 
teaches,  that  all  kinds  of  beauty  are  congenial. 
Thus,  for  example,  the  peculiar  lovelinefs  of  the 
feminine  form,  according  to  that  philofophy,isbut 
the  mere  exterior  of  internal  excellence.  To  adopt 
a  fentiment  fa  much  exploded  and  reprobated  as 

this, 
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this,  may  now  be  thought  laughable  enough* 
Little  minds  have  long  been  famous  for  making 
themfelves  merry,  with  what  they  do  not  underttand. 
In  every  comparifon  of  the  fexes,  art  appeal  is  im- 
plicitly made  to  fad:,  and  they  are  either  ftrangely 
inattentive  to  the  great  mailer  fprings  of  aftive  life, 
or  know  little  of  the  world,  who  do  not  the  Ladies 
the  juftice  to  own,  that  if,  in  fome  inftances,  we 
Ihow  the  ftrongeft  heads,  they  uniformly  difcover 
the  beft  hearts.*  Now,  if  the  moral  powers  of 


*  I  am  aware,  ho\v  extremely  abfurd  this  idea  may 
appear  to  fome  fort  of  readers.  Let  it  not  be  imagined, 
however,  that  I  mean  to  compliment  one  fex  at  the  ex^ 
pence  of  another.  I  believe  it  will  be  found,  in  gene- 
ral, that  the  human  heart  is  nearly  the  fame  in  both. 
But  are  not  all  our  natural  and  beft  feelings,  much 
more  liable  to  be  fupprefled  or  fupplanted  by  artificial 
ones,  than  theirs  ?  I  fpeak  not  to  you,  whole  fole  cor- 
refpondence  is  with  the  moil  worthlefs  and  contemptible 
of  all  wretches. 

Of  God  above,  or  man  below, 

What  can  we  reafon,  but  from  what  we  know. 

Your  judgment  muft  be  guided  wholly  by  your  own 
experience  ;  though-methinks  it  not  a  little  hard,  that 
thofe  who  owe  their  depravity  and  profligacy  intirely 
to  yours,  fhould  alfo  be  reproached  by  the  authors  of 
their  ruin.  The  worft  of  beings  can  do  nothing 

o  o 

more,  than  torture  and  torment.     Let  others  blame  the 

miter  able 
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the  mind,  affeft  the  body  more  eflentially  and  tho- 
roughly than  the  fpeculativej  and  if  theirs  ope- 


njiferablc  partners  of  your  guilt  as  they  will,  the  {ingle 
reflection,  that  their  firft  deviations  from  innocence 
muft  originate  from  you,  ought  certainly  to  infpire  you 
with  fentiments  of  tendernefs  and  remorfe,  rather  than 
with  thofe  of  infolence  and  infult.  But,  ill  as  it  does 
become  you,  whatever  cenfures  you  are  pleafed  to  in- 
flict on  fuch  as  are  reduced  to  the  fad  and  fhameful 
neceffity  of  daily  facrificing  their  all  at  the  fhrine  of 
public  infamy,  is  it  fair  to  involve  the  whole  in  one 
general,  ungenerous  and  malignant  opprobrium  ?  In- 
deed your  fatire  is  the  beft  eulogy  they  can  receive. 
For  my  own  part,  I  fhould  think  her  virtue  fufpicious 
who  fliared  your  commendation.  I  am  fure,  it  could  not 
fail  of  putting  every  modeft  woman  to  the  blufli, 
Know,  moreover,  that  you  have  no  title  either  to  think 
or  fpeak  on  their  fubjeft.  There  is  fomething  about 
them,  much  too  facred,  as  well  for  the  grols  fenfations 
of  unprincipled  hearts,  as  for  the  unhallowed  fallies  of 
intemperate  tongues. 

It  is  always  a  decifive  mark  of  true  worth,  to  be  moft 
liked  by  thole,  to  whom,  we  are  beft  known.  Ye  beloved 
few,  who  have  long  polIeHed  every  corner  of  my  heart, 
continue  to  repay  my  attachment.with  equal  affection 
and  fidelity,  and  I  forego,  with  all  the  apathy  and  good 
humour  of  a  Stoick,  the  poor  perifhing  pageantry  of  po- 
pular applaufe.  What  is  the  whiffling  of  a  name,  but 
the  dull  repetition  of  an  echo,  which  dies  on  the  me- 
jnory  as  it  does  on  the  ear,  and  leaves  not  a  wreck  behind* 

«       All 
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rate,  though,  perhaps,  with  lefs  vigour,  yet  with 
more  regularity,  fweetnefs  and  delicacy,  on  Plato's 

All  ideas  of  chara&er,  not  refulting  from  perfonal  con- 
viction, have  a  tendency  to  miflead.  Ignorance  and 
prejudice  fabricate  monfters.  On  a  fubjeft  fo  delicate, 
experience  alone  can  inftrudt  with  certainty.  The  beft 
women,  generally  fhew  the  leaft  inclination  to  extend 
the  circle  of  their  acquaintance.  Nor  can  we,  any 
where  elfe,  learn  what  they  are,  for  they  are  no  where 
elfe  known. 

The  charge  of  treachery  fo  often  exchanged  between 
the  fexes,  falls  on  us,  I  am  afraid,  with  much  greater 
weight  than  it  does  on  them.  At  leaft,  they  are  not 
naturally  perfidious.  Tis  art  that  makes  them  coquettes, 
and  coquettes  that  makes  them  traitors.  As  fure  as  you 
find  a  woman  choked  with  prudery  and  affectation,  fo 
fure  is  fhe  deflitute  of  all  principle  and  worth.  But 
I  appeal  to  every  perfon,  who  has  the  leaft  regard  for 
tafte  and  decency,  who  has  not"  loft  all  relifh  for  the 
happinefs  that  fprings  from  the  chafte  fenfibilities  of  an 
\mpolluted  heart,  whether  he  has  not  fuffered  a  thou- 
fand  times  more  exquifitcly,  from  l-he  pitiful  peevifh- 
nefs,  and  unrelenting  antipathy  of  his  own,  than  from 
any  ficklenefs  or  levity  he  has  found  in  the  other  fcx  ? 
Indeed,  the  J^rcfent  fituation  of  bath,  in  this  country 
at  leaft,  renders  it  impoifible  to  be  otherwife.  The 
mafculinc  character  is  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the  pe- 
trifying influence  of  vulgar  opinion.  The  young  men 
of  the  age,  are  foon  intoxicated  with  the  fallacious 
inaxims,  cither  of  the  gay  or  the  bufy  world.  And 

botU 
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hypothefis,  their  exterior,  as  we  find  it,  muft  un- 
avoidably be  much  more  amial>le  and  elegant  than 


botli  extremes  are  equally  pernicious  to  focial  excel- 
lence. Ideas  of  the  moil  felfifh  and  engroffing  ten- 
dency, abforb  their  minds,  at  a  very  early  period,  and 
render  them,  ever  after,  criminally  callous  to  the 
workings  of  humanity.  With  a  ftrong  predeli&ion  for 
wealth,  independence  or  libertinifm,  they  cheerfully 
proftitute  all  the  powers  of  their  minds,  and  all  the 
feelings  of  their  hearts,  in  acquiring  one,  or  either,  or 
all  of  thefe  objects.  This,  unavoidably  plunges  them 
into  all  the  machinations  of  pride,  all  the  intrigues  of 
gallantry,  all  the  intricacies,  toils  and  viciffitudes  of 
bufinels.  From  that  moment,  fentiment  lofes  its  weight, 
and  fenfibility  its  edge  ;  intereft  triumphs  in  the  abfence 
of  principle,  and  Nature  relinquifhes  her  dominion  to 
Art. 

The  original  principles  and  difpofitions  of  the  female 
mind,  feklom  undergo  fuch  a  total  revolution.  Nor  do 
women  ever  difcover  any  great  profligacy  of  heart,  till 
they  have  forfeited  all  credit  with  the  world.  Apart 
from  a  few  of  the  molt  perverfe  and  unreleating  tem- 
pers, thofe  of  them,  who  are  not  flagrantly  vicious,  arc 
Iclclom  infmcere.  Their  attachments,  which  conftitute 
fche  molt  comfortable  circumftance  in  domeftic  life, 
when  innocent  and  undhTembled,  are  much  more  lafting 
and  fervent  than  ours.  In  fliort,  as  the  world  no\v 
goes,  it  is  a  thoufand  times  more  dangerous  to  truft  a 
pian  than  a  woman  of  reputation. 

I  offer 
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ours.  Indeed,  the  mofl  graceful  of  all  attitudes 
and  motions,  are  thofe,  to  which  true  delicacy,  in 
feeling  and  thinking,  give  birth.  Others,  awk- 
ward and  cjiftorted  as  they  are,  and  though,  at 
bed,  but  a  fpecies  of  the  dulleft  mimickry,  like 
glaring  colours  of  every  kind,  may  fet  the  vulgar 
a  gaping,  becaufe  their  minds  are  ftill  rude  and 
uninformed,  and  becaufe  their  tafles  have  not  ac- 
quired that  fine  edge,  without  which  reality  can 
but  feldom  be  difcriminated  from  mere  femblancc. 
Expreffions  of  pure  mind  only  reach  the  heart. 
Nor  is  the  heart  in  a  tone  for  recognizing  thcfe, 
with  fuitable  affections,  when  cither  drenched  in 
luxury,  torpid  in  ruflicity,  or  funk  in  ceremony. 

Through  all  the  departments  of  fociety,  only 
notice,  how  inflantaneouily  and  infcnfibly,  tem- 
pers, impregnated  with  fimilar  fires,  lelcct,  dif- 
tinguifh  and  mingle  with  one  another.  A  fudden 
impulfe,  like  fome  magic  charm,  operates  almoft 
inconfcioufly,  and  cements  their  affections  in  a 


I  offer  no  other  apology  for  this  long  note,  than  that 
it  refers  to  an  inftance  of  general  depravity,  which 
threatens  the  cleftru&ion  of  every  thing  for  which  a 
wife  man  could  wifli  to  live.  For  the  prefent  falhionable 
clamour,  againft  the  reality  of  female  worth,  which  is 
a  natural  confluence  of  national  effeminacy,  is  not 
more  repugnant  to  the  principles  of  the  fn-fl  tajie>  than 
to  thole  of  the  purcft  nitxallty. 

moment. 
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moment.      By    a    certain    myfterious    fympathy, 
which  fometimes  commences  and  becomes  mu- 
tual at  firft  light,  they  feem  to  read  and  explore 
one  another's  fouls,  and  exchange,  with  fecret  fa- 
tisfaclion,  the  filent  but  inexpreffible  endearments 
of  a  heart-felt  efteem.  In  fuch  m      s,  how  wonder- 
fully flrong,  hovv  amiably  operative  the  powers  and 
virtues  of  humanity?    The  many  melting  and  que- 
relous  vibrations  of  diftrefs,  which  mark  the  different 
itages  of  mortality,  touch  them  more  intenfely  than 
others ;  and  they  alone  feem  acquainted  with  that 
mute  fort  of  language ;  in  which,  fentiment  is  fo 
evidently  fuperior,  to  all  verbal  .utterance.     Yes  ! 
the  far-fetched  heavings  of  an  opprefled  and  over- 
loaded heart,  fet  theirs  a  bleeding  at  every  pore, , 
A  mortified  and  dejected  countenance,  affects  them 
more  deeply  than  a  thoufand  tongues.     The  mo- 
ping afpedt,  the  long  and  wan  vifage,  the  eye  that 
rolls  inconfolable,  and  feems  exhaufled  with  weep- 
ing, the  deepening  figh,  the  heiitating  voice,  the 
open  mouth,    the   pale   and  trembling  lips,    the 
drooping  head   and    penfive  look,    are   to   them 
more  ftriking  and  tender,  than  all  that  words  can 
exprefs. 

WHY  are  the  defcriptions  of  ancient,  fo  vaflly 
fuperior  to  thofe  of  modern  poetry  r  Why,  with  all 
our  boailed  acquisitions  of  literature  and  fcience, 
do  we  ftill  yield  to  thefe  mafters  of  th.3  human 
heart,  in  Painting,  Sculpture,  Statuary,  and  every  . 

F  art 
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art  that  refpeCts  internal  chara&er,  its  influence  on 
human  affairs,  and  the  whole  machinery  of  life  * 
One  rcafon,  among  others,  may  be,  that  the  po- 
pularity of  this  philofophy  difpofed  them  to  deal 
more  in  tracing  effects  to  their  caufes,  than  we 
do,  and  made  the  intricate  workings  of  the  mind 
and  paffions  the  fole  object  of  their  attention,  and 
the  great  fubje<3:  of  their  moft  interesting  and  ela- 
borate delineations.  And  does  not  our  late  incom- 
parable Actor,  whom  fo  many  have  feen  with  fuch 
inexpreffible  delight,  owe  moft  of  his  excellence 
and  fuccefs,  to  that  happy  flexibility  in  his  organs, 
by  which  we  could  trace  the  various  movements 
of  his  mind,  as  minutely  and  diftindtly  as  he  felt 
them  ? 

PARDON  this  intrufion,  ye  generous  Lovers  of 
Nature.  May  her  faireft  and  fweeteft  forms  be 
ever  propitious  to  your  hallowed  haunts*  But 
know  ye  not,  that  you  tread  on  facred  ground  ? 
that  all  yon  ailcmblage  of  colours,  which  float  on 
your  fight ;  and  all  yon  dulcet  founds,  which  greet 
your  ears-,  are  material  and  vifible  fignatures  of  an 
immaterial  and  invifible  principle  ?  Nay,  what  are 
all  the  various  charms,  of  which  you  are  fo  much 
and  fo  juftly  enamoured,  but  pure  emanations  of 
Divinity  ?  To  him  the  human  form  owes  all  its 
delicacy,  dignity,  proportion  and  comelinefs*  He 
repleniihed  our  heads  with  ideas,  and  our  hearts 
with  fentimcms.  From  him  the  Earth  derives  alt 

her 
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her  garniture  and  riches  ;  Nature  all  her  beauteous 
perfections  ;  the  Sun  all  his  radiance  and  luftre  ; 
and  the  Heavens  all  their  fplendour  and  magnifi- 
cence !  Whatever^  indeed,  fills  and  raviflies  the 
heart  with  extacy,  is  an  obvious  and  finking  fea- 
ture of  fupreme  goodnefs.  And  well  can  the 
contemplative  and  moralizing  mind,  trace  the 
living  and  plaftic  energy  of  this  fublime  incom- 
prehenfible  Being,  through  all  the  delicate  and 
difcriminating  hues  of  fenfitive,  as  well  as  through 
all  the  fympathies,  fenfibilities  and  attachments  of 
animated  and  rational  Nature. 

HERE  then  is  a  key  to  that  peculiar  art  of  de- 
fcription,  for  which  the  genius  of  Thomfon  was 
fo  happily  adapted.  The  multifarious  phenomena 
of  the  yearj  ftruck  him  as  fo  many  different  means, 
by  which  the  great  Father  of  the  univerfcj,  pro- 
motes the  happinefs,  and  fmiles  benignant  on 
the  glad  creation*  With  what  propriety,  for  ex- 
ample, does  he  conclude  his  addrefs  to  the  Sun  ! 
How  elegant  and  natural  the  tranfition  from  that 
glorious  luminary  to  the  great  Origin  of  light  and 
life,  of  comfort  and  joy  to  all  beings  and  all  worlds ! 
We  are  loft  in  the  pleafing  but  awful  fublimity, 
to  which  we  find  our  hearts  exalted,  by  ftrains 
fo  confonant  to  the  rational  raptures  of  devotional 
minds. 

F  2  How 
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How  fliall  I  then  attempt  to  fmg  of  Him  ! 
Who,  Light  Hi'mfelf,  in  uncreated  light 
In  veiled  deep,  dwells  awfully  retir'd 
From  mortal  eye,  or  angel's  purer  ken  ; 
Whole  fingle  fmile  has,  from  the  firft  of  time, 
Fill'd,  overflowing,  all  thole  lamps  of  Heaven, 
That  beam  for  ever  thro'  the  boundlefs  iky  : 
But,  fhould  he  hide  his  face,  th'  aftonifli'd  fun, 
And  all  th'  extincruifh'd  ftars,  would  loofeninc;  reel 

O  •*  O 

Wide  from  their  fpheres,  and  Chaos  come  again. 
And  yet  was  every  faultering  tongue  of  Man, 
Almighty  Father  !  filent  in  thy  praiie  ? 
Thy  Works  themfelves  would  raife  a  general  voice, 
Even  in  the  depth  of  folitary  woods 
By  human  foot  tin  trod  ;  proclaim  thy  power, 
c  And  to  the  quire  celeftial  Thee  relbund, 
Tii'  eteinal  caufe,  fupport,  and  end  of  all! 

THUS,  under  the  influence  of  a  conviction,  at 
once  fo  affecting  and  fublime,  he  feizes,  wherever 
his  fancy  roams,  the  identical  circumftance,  in  all 
its  variety  of  combinations,  which  ftrikes  the 
dcepeft  and  pleafes  the  inoft. 

THE  flighteft  flrokcs  of  Thomfon's  pencil,  are 
accordingly  difcriminating  and  pidturefque.  This 
was  the  more  difficult  a  taik,  that  molV  of  what 
he  defcribes  are  the  daily  fubjects  of  common  ob- 
fervarion.  Anu  no  ordinary  powers  are  requifite, 
to  beftow  fuch  colouring,  fuch  dafhes  and  charms 
or.  comrrton  objedts,  as  fliall  render  them  attractive. 
^  ct  his  ftridtures  are  never  vague,  never  trite,  ne- 
ver 
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.vcr  low.  Famijiar  as  many  of  his  thoughts  and 
.ideas  are  to  the  bulk  of  his  readers,  what  a  won- 
derful air  of  novelty  and  grace  tinctures  and  runs 
through  almoft  every  pafiage  in  his  poem.  He 
copied  nothing  but  virgin  Nature,  and  his  copy  is, 
throughout,  a  moft  faithful  and  exact  one.  The 
living  original  is  always  at  hand,  and  he  never 
wifhes  to  be  tried  by  any  other  tell.  He  took  the 
profpedts  he  gives  with  his  own  eye,  and  happily 
realizes  every  thing  he  relates.  His  defcriptions, 
therefore,  not  only  plcafe  thofe  of  the  chaileft 
tafle,  but  ftrangely  affedl  and  intereil  every  good 
and  feeling  heart. 

WITH  what  delicate  and  mafterly  flrokes,  does 
he  frequently  touch  and  difcriminate,  the  various 
tints,  which  diverfify  and  embellifh  the  flowery 
lawn.  How  juftly  and  nicely  has  he  every  where 
diftinguifhed  and  traced  the  multiplied  ihades, 
which  in  the  beauteous  varnifh,  and  chafle  em- 
broidery of  Nature,  runs  fo  gradually  and  imper- 
ceptibly into  one. another.  He  feems  particularly 
ambitious,  on  all  occaiions,  to  produce  the  fame 
fenfations  in  his  readers,  which  the-fcenes  he  ex- 
hibits naturally  do  in  their  original  Hate.  This  you 
muft  allow  is  a  ftandard  fufficiently  decifive.  For 
a  fimilar  effecl:  can  only  take  place  by  the  influence 
of  a  fimilar  caufe.  And  in  what  fituatidn,  in  what 
fcene,  does  he  not  fucceed,  in  this  refpecl,  to  ad- 
miration. His  Winter  and  Spring,  for  example, 
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are  crbuded  with  a  train  of  the  moft  nleafincr  ima- 

I  C~> 

ges,  but  of  a  moft  oppofite  complexion  and  ten- 
dency, glow  fo  intenfely  with  the  peculiar  charac- 
teriftics  and  colouring  of  each ;  that  in  reading  the 
one,  the  mind  is  tinged  with  fuch  a  deep  and  fan- 
guine  melancholy,  as  nothing  can  relieve  her  from 
fo  readily  and  effectually,  perhaps,  as  a  frequent  and 
feeling  perufal  of  the  other, 

WE  fhall  have  occafion,  as  we  proceed,  to  ob-* 
fervc  more  fully,  with  what  attention  to  this  cir^ 
eumftance  he  manages  every  part  of  his  fuhjedK 
Examples  of  his  breathing,  as  it  were,  the  very  lan- 
guage, and  affuming  the  very  form  of  nature,  art 
innumerable.  How  many  of  his  objects  and  fccnes, 
appear  as  maggy  and  bleak,  a$  grotefque  and  rug-: 
ged,  as  the  wildefl  and  moft  romantic  imagination 
could  wiih.  Thefe  however,  he  purpofely  ftlcdts 
and  accommodates,  chiefly  as  contraftsj  to  heighten 
the  pleafure  which  arifes  from  more  amiable  and 
engaging  profpefts.  And  with  what  an  eafy  and 
graceful  felicity,  has  he  evety  where  catched  the 
intermingling  hues,  which  dance  in  fuch  a  pleafing 
and  pitturefque  variety  on  the  ravifhed  eye  ;  with 
what  a  fine  collection  of  the  fweeteft  colours,  di- 
verfified  every  landfcape  he  delineates ;  with  what 
fignificant  and  appofite  epithets,  marked  the  fra- 
grant effluvia  which  perfume  the  air,  wherever  the 
odoriferous  tribes  abound. 

NOR 
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NOR  is  it  {training  the  metaphor  unrcafonably, 
to  obferve,  that  the  fame  exquifite  colouring  which 
prevails  in  his  natural,  diftinguilhes  alfo  his  moral 
painting.  And  in  the  one,  he  is  juft  ;is  great  a 
matter,  as  in  the  other.  His  reflections,  which  the 
fubjecl:  always  fuggefts,  are  only  propofed  in  the 
language  of  friendfhip,  not  announced  with  an  air 
of  authority.  He  never  ufes  the  didactic  flyle, 
never  runs  into  the  garulity  of  the  pulpit,  never 
preaches,  never  deals  in  fatire,  never  difcovers  either 
a  rigid  mind,  or  a  narrow  heart.  Intimately  ac- 
quainted with  human  nature,  and  the  numberlefs 
fenfations  we  recognize,  in  almoft  every  circuni' 
fiance,  the  very  tone  of  his  fentiments,  and  the 
ftructure  of  his  thoughts,  generally  fet  the  minds 
of  his  readers  a  moralizing.  So  that  in  every  foli- 
tary  track  through  which  he  leads  us,  we  are  fome- 
how  difpofed  to  expert  fome  ufefnl  or  affecting 
hint  before  we  leave  it;  and  are  feldom  or  never 
difappointecl. 

No  artift  ever  executed  well,  who  was  notprc- 
vioufly  fenfible  of  the  difficulties  he  had  to  en- 
counter. The  human  mind  never  appears  fo  truly 
great  and  independant,  never  difcovers  her  innate 
majefty  and  might  fo  fully,  as  when  grappling  with 
extremity.  Indifpenfable  neceflity  alone,  roufes 
imagination,  and  prompts  her  to  put  forth  all  her 
flrength.  On  fuch  occafions  ftie  generally  reaches 
a  fublimity,  to  which,  in  no  other  circumttance  fhe 
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is  equal.  How  tenderly  and  emphatically  docs 
our  poet  deplore,  his  utter  inability  to  rival  the 
finely  variegated  drapery  of  Nature !  He,  neverthe- 
lefs,  attempts  it  with  unexampled  and  unexpected 
fuccefs.  Genius  often  takes  her  expanfion  and  fpi- 
rit,  from  the  vaflnefs  or  boldnefs  of  the  enterprife, 
in  which  ihe  engages ;  and  like  the  deed  in  the 
chace,  kindles  as  fhe  proceeds.  To  the  idea  there- 
fore which  he  conceived  of  the  all  perfect  original, 
Thomfon's  molt  finifhed  defcriptions,  may  well  be 
attributed,  and  that  idea  is  ftrongly  and  elegantly 
exprefied  in  the  following  lines ; 

But  who  can  paint 

Like  nature  ?  Can  imagination  boaft, 
Amid  its  gay  creation,  hues  like  hers  ? 
Or  can  it  mix  them,  with  that  matchlefs  ikill. 
And  lole  them  in  each  other,  as  appears 
In  ev'ry  bud  that  blows  r  If  fancy  then 
Unequal  fails  beneath  the  pleafing  talk, 
Ah  !  what  can  language  do  ? 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     IV. 

•  Objections  to  the  Seafons,  confidered. 

Number  and  rhime  and  that  harmonious  found, 
II  'bich  not  the  nice/}  car  with  harjhnefe  ivoiuidt 
Arc  neceffary,  vet  but  vulgar  arts  ; 
Slnd  all  in  vain  thefe  fu perficial  parts 

J      J.        -s  i 

Contribute  to  the  flruflure  of  the  whole, 
IVitbout  a  Genius  too  ;  for  that's  the  foul. ' 

. 

IMPARTIALITY4  is  the  bcft,  and  moft  indif- 
penfible  qualification  of  a   good  Critic.     His 
talk  is  by  much  the   moft   delicate  in   the  whole 
range  of  literature,  and  candour  is  notlefs  eflential, 
"than  capacity,  to  render  him,  inkll  refpedts,  what 

Pope  would  have  him  to  be. 

' 

Still  pleaf  d  to  pvaife,  yet  not  afraid  to  blame! 

' 

WITHOUT  what  may  be  called  a  claffical  firm- 
nefs  of  difcrimination,  his  cenfures  are  at  moft 
but  the  rafh.  decifions  of  prejudice,  and  his  enco- 
miums, no  more  than  the  blind  apotheolis  of  igno- 
rance. I  have  already  difclaimcd  all  pretenlions 
to  this  illuftrious  and  important  character;  and 
profefs  to  be  guided  in  thefe  remarks,  by  no  other 
ftandard,than  the  limple  undirguifed  feelings  of  my 

own 
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own  heart.  A  few  things,  however,  in  the  Seafons, 
which  have  been  often  and  feverely  taxed  with  im- 
propriety, defefve  feme"  attention. 

IT  has  been  repeatedly  obferved,  and  cannot 
be  too  frequently  recollected,  that  a  certain  degree 
of  imperfection,  tarniflies  every  human  excellence. 
Man,  is  bbrn  with  an  ambition,  that  fubje&s  him 
to  perpetual  mortification.  Some  diftant  object, 
whether  real,  or  imaginary,  is  flill  puming  us  on- 
ward to  new  acquifitions -,  which,  however,  never 
take  effect,  without  producing  hew  blunders.  For 
this  is  not  the  (late  of  pure  unblemifhed  exertion  ; 
but  like  the  age  of  infancy,  an  -age  of  probation, 
in  which,  all  the  merit  remits  from  the  effort,  none 
from  the  execution.  The  defire  of  improvement, 
is  never  without  fome  fhare  of  fuccefs,  and  hopes 
of  doing  better ;  when  attended  with  correfpon- 
dent  endeavours,  are  feldom  difappointed.  And 
the  faults  which  unavoidably  mark  all  fuch  gene- 
rous attempts,  frequently  fuggeft  their  own  apo- 
logy. Indeed,  Modefty,  the  infeparable  handmaid 
of  Genius,  may  allb  be  confidered,  as  a  veil,  deU 
tinetl  by  nature  to  fhroud  her  blemifhes, 

THE  only  confidence  of  unafluming  merit,  is  a 
certain  predilection  of  the  human  heart,  of  which, 
it  is  in  conftant  and  full  pofieffion.  This  never  fails 
to  fecure  it  a  fair  hearing,  and  give  due  weight  to 
whatever  can  be  alledged  in  its  favour.  It  is  the 
natural  counterpart  of  Fame,  and  both  inftinctively 

recognize 
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recognize  each  other.  But,  what  we  are  much 
more  difpofed  to  chaflife  and  lupprefs,  is  the  teme- 
rity of  felf-conceit ;  the  dull,  but  dazzling  ef- 
frontry  of  Folly,  in  the  garb  of  Wifdom,  and  the 
noify  impudence  of  Ignorance,  in  the  clamorous 
and  afpiring  tone  of  Affectation.  True  fuperiority 
indicates  nothing  infolent  or  overbearing,  flounces 
not  in  the  hollow  gait  of  oftentation,  borrows  not 
the  femblance  of  dignity,  from  the  fneers  of  con- 
tempt ;  hides  not  littlenefs  of  mind  under  a  lofty 
temper,  is  never  feen  ftalking  on  ftilts,  never  gra- 
tified in  crushing  a  rival.  There  is  not,  perhaps, 
a  more  complete  and  ludicrous  contraft  in  nature, 
than  a  conicioufnefs  of  worth  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  faucy  and  bluftering  pretenfions  of  Vanity  on 
the  other.  It  generally  puts  me  in  mind,  of  the 
•mild  and  majeftic  brow  of  heaven,  which  retains 
eternal  unruffled  ferenity,  while  the  inextinguifh- 
able  fury  of  coriflecting  elements,  diffract  the  re- 
gions below. 

MANKIND  are  ftill  very  indulgent  to  the  claims 
of  Genius.  An  obvious  defire  to  pleafe,  and  the 
honeft  efforts,  however  weak,  of  a  laudable  inten- 
tion, are  feldom  treated  with  feverity*  Feelings  of 
real  diffidence,  are  not  eafily  counterfeited,  not 
ever  difcovered,  without  difarming  our  refentment. 
Theie  amiable  difpofitions  operate  fome  how  in  the 
literary,  as  fentiments  of  contrition  do  in  the  moral 
world  :  they  ibften  that  arperity,  which  blunders 

fo 
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fo  naturally  occafion,  and  unlefs  in  a  fe\v,  \vhofe 
hearts  are  blafted  with  implacability,  change  a  pro- 
pcniuy  to  cenfure,  into  that  of  fympathy  and  for- 
givenefs. 

THE  univerfiil  popularity  of  the  Seafons ,  is  a  bet- 
ter proof  of  their  intrinfical  merit,  than  all  the 
criticifms  in  the  world  can  be  to  the  contrary. 
This  charming  poem,  fo  uniformly  rural  and  en- 
chanting, is  equally  read  in  town  and  country,  by 
the  olckft  not  lefs  than  the  youngefl.  Thofe  who 
have  no  tafte,  as  well  as  thofe  who  have  the  mod 
polilhed  ones,  are  yet  confefledly  fufceptible  of  the 
plcafures  it  affords,  I  have  found  it  in  the  hands 
of  Shepherds,  in  the  remoteft.fclitudes,  who  never 
faw  another  book,  fave  their  Bible;  and  heard 
fom'e  of  its  fineil  paflages  repeated  by  Clowns  who 
had  no  motive  for  getting  it  by  heart,  but  that  of 
its  delineating  fo  well,  many  fcenes  and  circum- 
ilances,  in  which,  they  are  neceirarily  and  deeply  in- 
terefled.  Yet,  this  great  and  general. fuffrage,  has 
been  no  fufficient  protection  .againft  the  cruel  in- 
roads and  ravages  of  criticifm.  Would  it  notfeem 
as  if  fomc  capricious  fpirit  had  eilablilhed  it,  as  an 
unalterable  maxim  in  fociety,  that  nothing  fhould 
afford  entertainment  to  all,  without  being  obnox- 
ious to  the  pitiful  refinements  and  farcafms  of  a  few. 


I.  THE  Verifications   of  the  Seafons^  has  been 
greatly  blamed  for  want  of  harmony.     Htirjlmefs, 
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is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  mofl  unpardonable  de- 
fedts  in  poetical  language.  Even  profe  can  hardly 
be  too  mufical.  For  this  reafon,  every  good  wri- 
ter is  peculiarly  attentive,  not  only  to  the  choice 
and  arrangement  of  his  words,  but  alfo,  and  chiefly, 
to  the  form,  the  ftrudture,  and  fymmetry  of  his 
periods.  He  knows,  and  feels  the  importance  of 
flattering  the  fenfes,  in  order  to  poffefs  the  heart.  A 
chafte  ear,  is  as  eafily  hurt  as  a  tender  eye ;  and  rug- 
ged founds,  produce  nearly  the  fame  fenfations  as 
rugged  objects.  There  is  not  a  (ingle  fentencc,  per- 
haps, in  all  theRev.Dr.Robertfon's  writings,  which 
might  not  be  fet  to  mufic.  We  read  them,  with  the 
fame  calm  and  placid  emotions,  which  rife  in  our 
minds  on  hearing  a  regular  tune.  His  eloquence, 
like  the  beautiful  courfe,  of  fome  fair  majeftic  river, 
rolls  every  where  along  with  fuch  equal  and  unpa- 
ralleled dignity,  that,  a  part  from  the  chafte  philo- 
fophical  fpirit  he  breathes,  the  political  fagacity  he 
difcovers,  and  the  fine  vein  of  morality  he  incul- 
cates, the  fuperior  elegance  of  his  ftyle  alone,  in- 
titles  him  to  no  vulgar  applaufe.  Swift,  who 
ftudied  only  how  to  exprefs  himfelf  with  moft  per- 
fpicuity,  flrength,  and  corredtnefs ;  is,  notwith- 
itanding,  a  manifeft  contempt  for  meafured  profe, 
one  of  the  belt  profe  Writers  we  have.  And,  no 
man  difcovers  a  finer  ear  in  verfifying  than  he 
does.  I  am  apt  to  believe,  that  the  extreme  neat- 
nefs  which  reigns  through  all  the  productions  of 
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Pope,  might  not  be  a  little  influenced,  by  the  very 
delicate  feverity  of  the  Dean's  tafte.  For  his  un- 
common clafiical  purity,  like  a  vein  of  rich  ore, 
which  tinges  wherever  it  flows,  though  lefs  or 
more  poffefled  by  all  his  congenial  friends,  feems 
chiefly  to  have  originated  from  him»  He  had  a  man-* 
linefs  about  him,  that  detected  effeminacy  and  af- 
fectation in  all  the  fhapes  they  put  on ;  and  re- 
jected, with  firmnefs,  their  moll  inlinuating  ap* 
preaches.  In  uttering  his  ideas,  he  fpake  in  a  tone 
of  indifference,  that  fhewed  how  little  he  valued 
the  plaudit  of  his  hearers  ;  and,  more  to  indulge 
his  own  humour,  than  gratify  that  of  the  public  ; 
he  fung  his  fong  with  a  melody  as  fweet,  a  fprighN 
linefs  as  natural,  and  a  mind  as  iildependant  of 
vulgar  fuffrage,  as  the  nightingale  among  the 
fhcides  of  evening  ;  the  thrufh,  among  the  thickets 
of  the  forert ;  and  the  fky-lark,  among  the  clouds 

of  heaven-^ Thus,  harmony,  however  difpenfiblc 

in  profe,  is  a  material  and  capital  ingredient  in 
meafured  poetry*  Indeed,  as  the  whole  train  of 
thought  and  fentiment  may  be  as  much,  the  Infpi- 
ration  of  the  Mufes  without,  as  with  their  lan- 
guage, Harmony  fecms  an  effential  characterise  of 
poetical  expreflion.  In  this  charming  quality  of 
ftyle,  all  emphatical  founds  are  fo  happily  varied, 
as  to  prevent  every  kind  of  monotony,  and  follow 
each  other  by  a  gradual  fwell,  in  one  pure  fucceffion 
of  the  Iwceteft  and  richeft  modulation.  For  this 

reafon, 
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reafon,  tranfitions  in  the  fenfe,  as  well  as  found, 
are  managed  with  the  fofteft  and  niceft  elegance  ; 
the  rules  of  number  and  quantity  obferved  with  in- 
violable fidelity,  and  every  accent  diipofeci,  ac- 
cording to  the  moft  exquifite  exa&nefs  and  deli- 
cacy. The  pofition  of  the  paufes,  is  fufceptible  of 
much  variation,  and  one  of  the  richeft  fources  of 
poetical  beauty.  Dryden's  inimitable  Ode  on  tke 
Power  of  Mufic,  owes  much  of  its  excellence  to  this 
particular  circumftance.  The  meafure  is  perpetu- 
ally changing  with  the  fubjedt,  and  the  changes  in 
both,  are  as  loft  as  they  are  fudden,  and  as  eafy  as 
unexpected.  Milton  was  the  firft  who  introduced 
blank  verfe  into  regular  poetry,  and  has  fucceeded 
fo  well,  as  to  keep  all  his  numerous  tribe  of  fervile 
imitators,  at  a  very  mortifying  diftance.  He  ia 
certainly  the  greateft  mafter  of  harmonious  num- 
bers, that  ever  the  Englilh  language  produced,  as 
well  as  pofleiTed  of  the  fublimefl  imagination  that 
ever  felt  the  raptures  of  poetical  enthufiafm.  His 
manner  has  been  often  affumed,  or  rather,  inde- 
pendant  of  rhime,  fet  an  example  of  fuch  lofty  and 
mufical  versification,  as  gave  a  new  turn  to  poetical 
tafte.  Addifon's  papers  on  Paradlfe  Loft,  awakened 
the  national  attention  to  its  melody,  and  made  a 
general  and  ftrong  impreffion  in  its  favour.  Hence 
many  poets  of  that  age,  and  fome  with  confider- 
able  fuccefs,  threw  afidethe  infipid  jingle  of  rhime, 
and  adopted  the  Miltonian  meafure.  Thomfon  was 
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one,  and  not  the  leaft  happy  of  the  number.  His 
Cajile  of  Indolence,  however,  with  a  few  other  metre- 
cal  pieces,  is  evidence  fufficient,  ho\v  well  he  mi^ht 
have  fuccecded  in  another  drefs.     Bur,  he  proba-- 
bly  preferred   blank  verfe,  becaufe  of  the  copious 
range  it  gives  to  fancy.     What  a  pity,  it  may  be 
faid,  that  he  did  not  turn  his  periods  with  a  little 
more  delicacy  i     For  my  own   part,  I  Ihould  not 
have  liked  them  the  worfe,  though  he  had.    But, 
who  can  help  obferving,  that  this  complaint,  with 
a  thoufand  others,  has  originated  folely  from  cri- 
tics.    The  fentiments  and  ideas  of  the  poet,  take 
fuch  full   pofleffion  of  our  minds  and   affections, 
that  we  inftantly  loole  fight  of  his  manner.-    At 
lead,  I  never  in  my  life,  heard  any  one  tax  him, 
with  want  of  harmony,  whofe  heart  was  not  then 
in  a  tone  of  refinement,  that  rendered  them  totally 
incapable  of  any  other  feeling.     The  truth  is,  he 
uniformly  writes  from 'a  full   heart,  and  in  that 
temper  could  hardly  be  fuppofed  fufficiently  atten- 
tive on  all  occafions,  to  the  fmoothnefs  of  his  verfe. 
Shakefpeare  h'imfelf,  compofed  in  a  limilar,  though 
fuperior  tone  of  fenfibility,  and  his   numbers  are 
liable  to  a  limilar  objection .     Perhaps,  it  will  be 
found  on  enquiry,  that  Milton  is  not  always  molt 
harmonious,  when   moft  tender.     It  would,  how- 
ever, be  a  dangerous  innovation  in  criticifm,  to  fix 
it  as  a  maxim,  that  pathetic  fentiments  are  incom- 
patible with  the  moil  melodious  numbers.     And 
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vet  it  docs  flrike  me  very  ftrongly,  though  I  can- 
not but  mention  it  with  the  utmoft  diffidence,  that 
the  poet,  who  writes  only  from  imagination,  has  a 
much  better  chance  to  excel  in  the  art  of  chaftifmg 
and  finiihing  his  language,  than  he,  whole  heart  is 
folely  engaged  in  the  bufmefs.  After  all,  what 
though  we  allow,  that  Thomfon's  tafte  in  this  re- 
fpect$  is  not  the  moil  confpicuous  part  of  his  me- 
rit, and  that  his  verfe,  on  the  wrnle,  is  not  fo 
finely  and  uniformly  fonorous  as  tha  of  Milton* 
Suppofe  his  accents  are  frequently  mifplaced,  that 
his  fyllablcs  do  not  always  run  into  one  another 
with  due  poetical  eafe  and  gentlenefs,  and  that  his 
vowels  and  confonants  are  feldom  happily  enough 
mingled,  to  mellow  2nd  modify  the  found.  Is  it 
not  a  good  deal  for  him,  that  he  is  fo  uniformly 
ftrong,  cxpreffive,  and  pointed  ?  For  though  he 
lliould  want  melody,  as  he  often  does,  he  never 
wants  nerves.  He  appears  to  have  wrote,  with  the 
fame  vigour,  in  which  he  thought.  The  object  he 
exhibits  {truck  him  forcibly,  and  the  imprefiion 
lofes  nothing  of  its  energy,  from  his  method  of  ex-- 
preflion.  Perhaps,  he  imagined,  that  the  foiigh- 
nefs  of  our  language  could  not  be  impaired,  with- 
out impairing  its  ftrength,  or  more  probably,  that 
extreme  fmoothnefs  was  by  no  means  effential  to 
good  poetry.  Indeed,  if  we  may  judge  of  his  tafte, 
from  his  habits  in  life,  he  was  not  over  fond  of 
fiiftUiious  polifaing.  For  with  the  gentkft  lit. 
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the  world,  his  exterior  was  characteriftically  blunt 
and  awkward.  By  all  accounts,  he  was  of  too  open 
a  temper,  to  adopt  the  difguifes  of  fafhion,  too 
manly  to  relax  into  all  the  extravagance  of  mental 
refinement,  and  too  rigidly  honeft,  not  to  be 
homely  and'  plain.  The  feature  moft  prominent 
in  life,  is  uniformly  the  moft  ftriking  in  all  origi- 
nal productions.  The  Seafons,  is  more  than  any- 
other  poem  extant,  the  picture  of  a  pure  mind,  in 
unifon  with  a  fund  of  the  fweeteft  fenfibility,  of  a 
mafterly  underftanding,  in  conjunction  with  a  moft 
benevolent  heart ;  of  the  ftrongeft  poetical  powers*, 
under  the  fanction  and  management  of  difpofitions- 
inflexibly  virtuous* 

II.  WANT  of  fimplicity,  has  alfo  been  imputed 
to  the  Author  of  the  Seafons.  Imagination  is  never 
in  lefs  danger  of  difappointment,  than  in  hunting 
after  blemifhes  in  the  precincts  of  humanity.  All 
our  acquifitions  begin  and  end  with  fimplicity. 
This  is  the  point  whence  we  fet  out,  and  in  which 
the  higheft  perfection  we  reach  m  art,  neeefiarily 
terminates.  Acquired,  are  early  fubftituted  for 
natural  habits,  and  it  is  not  without  the  utmoft  fe- 
verity  of  difcipline,  and  till  a  very  long  time  has  ex- 
'pired,  if  ever,  that  we  are  able  to  unite  them.  But 
this  union,  whenever,  and  wherever,  it  does  take 
place,  infallibly  produces  fimplicity.  The  moft  ob- 
vious things,  are  not  always  the  moft  cafiiy  defined.-  It 
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is  impoffible,  perhaps,  to  communicate  my  precifc? 
idea  of  fimplicity,  to  the  Reader,  as  he  might  pro- 
bably find  fome  difficulty,  in  communicating  his  to 
me.  This  much  however,  is  certain,  that  affectation 
is  the*  oppofite  of  limplicity^  and  uniformly  ihock- 
ing,  unlefs,  when  combined  with  an  aiiemHage  of 
agreeable  circumftances;  we  find  it  forrletimes  among 
the  foibles  of  the  young  and  the  fair.     As  for  an 
old  Fop^  it  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  mod  naufeolia 
things  in  exigence.     The  hoary  head,  is  a  natural 
and  fignificarit  emblem   of  dignity  and   wifdoiru 
No  aflurancej  but  that  of  confcious  arid  acknow- 
ledged virtue  and  generofity,    fits  gracefully  on 
years   and  experience.     To  compare  great  things 
with  fmall ;  the  fun  going  down  among  the  putrid 
clouds,  which  load  and  polluteour  atmofphere,isno 
improper  reprefentation,  to  one  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  London,  of  declining  life,  choaked  with  the 
fumes  of  imaginary  eonfequence,  and  trembling  on 
the  verge  of  mortality,  amidffc  the  ludicrous  intoxi- 
cations of  vanity.     Yet,  who  has  not  had  the  mif- 
fortune  of  fometimes  feeingone  of  thefe  antique^/// 
maitres,  dealing  out  with  much  unmeaning  ftateli- 
nefs  and  folemnity,  all  his  ftock  of  folly,  flattery, 
and  complaifance;  and  even  fullofthemoft  tire  fome 
attentions  to  thofe,  whom  notwith  (landing  he  pro- 
bably regarded  in  his  heart  with  contempt.  Surely, 
every  fpecics  of  hypocrify,  is  affectation  in  extreme ; 
and  hs  muft  be  an  original  indeed,  who  with  a  a- 
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mony,  that  is  a  perfect  burlcfque  on  every  thing 
elegant  raid  genteel,  is  yet,  not  deftitute  either  of 
tafte  or  talents.  In  writing,  as  well  as  in  life,  want 
of  real  worth  is  not  eafily  concealed,  and  what  no- 
artificial  embellilhment  can  fupply.  Unluckily 
however,  the  latter  generally  prevails  moft,  in  the 
abfence  of  the  former.  For  the  bombaft  of  dul- 
nefs,  and  the  exuberance  of  genius,  are  eflentially 
and  palpably  diftindr,.  Perhaps,  Waller,  Gay, 
Parnel,  r.nd  Goldfraith,  have  more  fimplicity  ia 
their  verfification,  than  moft  Englilh  poets.  But 
this  quality,  beautitul  and  charming  as  it  is,  we 
fcldom  find  in  conjunction  with  uncommon  richnefs 
of  fentiment,  or  great  ardour  of  thinking.  It  eva- 
porates on  the  kaft  appearance  of  effort,  and  is  al- 
ways found  in  union  with  a  tafte  highly  polilhed,. 
but  rarely  with  a  genius  originally  ftrong..  I  have 
no  objection,  though  Shakefpeare  fhould  be  pro- 
duced as  an  exception  to  this  remark.  The  heart 
is  not  more  capricious  in  its  attachments,  thantaftc 
fometimes  in  ks  decifions ;  and  there  are  not  want- 
ing, who  think  him  one  of  the  greateft  mailers  of 
funplicity  in  the  Englilh  language.  But  while  he 
reigns  fuprerne  in  the  higher  departments  of  his 
art,  no  inferior  fpecies  of  excellence  can  be  of  the 
leail  confcquence  to  his  fame*  And  whatever  my 
tafte  may  fuffer  from  the  declaration,  I  muft  be  of 
opinion,  that  Thomfon  often  rivals  him  with  fuc- 
cefs,  in  the  fimplicity  of  his  ccfcriptions.  I  fub- 
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mitit  to  better  judges,  whether  the  following  paf- 
fages,  which  are  among  the  firit  that  accrued  to 
me,  do  not  breathe  as  much  fimplicity,  as  a  pro- 
per concifenefs  of  language,  and  the  neceflary 
clofenefs  of  ideas  could  well  permit  ?  The  firft,  re- 
fers to  the  various  and  amiable  fenlations  which  fill 
the  contemplative  mind,  as  fhe  looks  wiflfully  a- 
round  her  on  the  fall  of  the  year. 

Ten  thoufantl  thoufand  fleet  ideas,  fuch 

As  never  mingled  with  the  vulgar  drcara, 

Croud  fail  into  the  mind's  creative  eye. 

As  faft  the  correfpondent  paffions  rife, 

As  varied,  and  as  high  :  Devotion  rais'd 

To  rapture,  and  divine  aftonifhment ; 

The  love  of  nature  unconfin'd,  and,  chief, 

Of  human  race ;  the  large  ambitious  wifh, 

To  make  them  bleft  ;  the  figh  for  fuffering  worth 

Loft  in  obfcurity  ;  the  noble  fcorn 

Of  tyrant-pride  ;  the  fearlefs  great  refolve ; 

The  wonder  which  the  dying  patriot  draws, 

Infpiring  glory  thro'  remoteft  time ; 

Th'  awakened  throb  for  virtue,  and  for  fame; 

The  fympathies  of  love,  and  friendfliip  dear  ; 

With  all  the  focial  Offspring  of  the  heart. 

THE  next  is  taken  from  his  account  of  folitude, 
which  he  has  fojuflly  celebrated,  as  greatly  prefer- 
able to  the  moft  fplendid  accomodations  of  fafhion- 
able  life.  He  poffefled  a  fund  of  entertainment  in 
his  own  mind,  which  he  thought  but  ill  exchanged, 
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for  all  the  tumultuous  rotations  of  gaiety  and 
ncfs  in  the  world.  And  the  bleffings  he  enumcr 
rates,  are  of  a1!  others,  the  moft  likely,  to  confer  a 
confiderable  fhare  of  comfort,  if  not  felicity,  on 
the  prefent  condition  of  humanity. 

Here  too  dwells  fimple  truth  ;  plain  innocence ; 
U nfullied  beauty  ;  found  unbroken  youth, 
Patient  of  labour,  with  a  little  pleas'd  ; 
Health  ever  blooming  ;  unambitious  toil; 
Calm  contemplation,  and  poetic  eafe. 

THE  laft  inftance  of  his  iimplicity:  I  fhall  now 
produce,  is  his  character  of  Milton.  It  is  taken 
from  a  copious  apoftrophe  to  Britain,  in  which  the 
poet,  in  a  rich  profufion  of  charadteriftic  colouring, 
paints  thofe  of  her  fons,  who  have  moft  diftinguifh- 
ed  themfelves,  in  fcience}  arts,  and  arms.  He  is 
lo  happy  in  the  modification  of  his  ideas,  and  the 
precifiou  of  his  terms,  that  even  figurative  lan- 
guage is  here  of  advantage  to  fimplicity,  This,  is 
one  of  the  few  examples,  either  in  poetry  or  prole, 
in  which  comparifons  give  a  juftnefs  and  perfpi- 
cuity  to  ftyle,  of  which  the  moft  appofite,  natural 
diction  is  utterly  incapable. 

Is  not  each  great,  each  amiable  mufe 

Of  claflic  ages,  in  thy  Milton  met  ? 

A  genius  univerfal  as  his  Theme, 

Aftonifhing  as  Chaos,  as  the  bloom 

Of  blowing  Eden  fair,  as  Heaven  fublimc  ! 
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:BuT  original  minds  only,  arc  capable  of  know- 
,ing  when  it  is  proper  to  facrifice  inferior,  to  fupe- 
rior  excellence..  Perhaps,  an  exchange  of  this 
.kind  may  be  neceffary,  in  no  fpecies  of  poetry,  fo 
.often  as  in  that  of  the  defcriptive.  And  then,  none 
but  he  who  vviihed  more  to  amufe  the  fancy,  than 
to  interefl  and  improve  the  heart ;  would  fubftitute 
foft  and  flowery,  for  ftrong  and  ardent  conceptions 
of  the  truth.  Few  are  acquainted  with  the  various 
avenues  of  fcience.  Genius  is  often  flruck  with 
innumerable  aflbciations  and  veins  of  connection, 
Avhich  are  altogether  imperceptible  to  others.  And 
jftyle  is  conftantly  and  deeply  tinctured,  with  fuch 
:impreffions,  as  thefe  infallibly  ilamp  on  imagina- 
tion. Thus,  Pope  has  unwarily  involved  the  Ge- 
nius and  the  Dunce,  in  the  fame  indifcriminate 
.cenfure. 

Poets  like  painters  thus  unlkill'd  to  trace, 
The  naked  nature,  and  the  living  grace, 
With  gold  and  jewels  cover  ev'ry  part, 
And  hide  with  ornaments  their  want  of  art. 

THE  late  Dr.  Goldfmith  has  oftener  than  once, 
affected  to  fpeak  of  Thomfon  in  terms  very  difre- 
fpectful.  But,  that  gentleman's  tafte  of  poetry 
was  much  too  faftidious  to  become  a  flandard.  All 
the  pieces  he  has  left  as  fpe'cimens  of  his  own,  are 
fo  extremely  laboured,  that  their  chief  merit  lies  in 
G  4  fimplicity 
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Simplicity  of  verfification.  The  famous  Ele*y:i'ritten 
in  a  Country  Cbwrcbyardy  did  not  efcape  his  invidious 
farcafms.  The  truth  is,  a  very  ftrange  and  filly 
affe&ation,  modified  his  opinions  of  men,  man-* 
ners,  and  things.  I  have  it  from  the  moft  refpe<ft- 
able  authority,  that  he  even  preferred  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher,  to  Shakefpeare.  So  that  his  cenfure, 
efpecially,  as  oppofed  to  publick  and  prevailing 
approbation,  does  our  poet,  on  the  whole,  no  great 
difcredit. 

WHOEVER  knows  any  thing  about  the  nature 
and  texture  of  compofnion,  muft  be  fenfible,  how 
much  the  chaftenefs  and  fpirit  of  it,  depends  on  a 
delicate  choice  of  epithets.  I  will  not  deny,  that 
many  of  Thornton's  luxuriancies,  feem  to  have 
flood  in  need  of  fome  pruning.  And  yet,  I  muft 
declare,  very  few  of  them  ftrike  me,  as  intirely  fu- 
perfluous.  Ideas  never  come  into  the  mind 
alone.  They  have  all  their  circumftances  and 
fentiments,  which  like  the  accompanymcnts  of 
murk,  are  infeparable  from  their  being,  To 
exhibit  our  conceptions  ju.ft.ly,  thefe  muft  have 
a  fliare  in  our  expreflion.  Thus,  the  diffufe- 
nefs  of  our  Author,  is  never  without  a  mean* 
ing.  Even  his  verbofity  is  often  fignifjcant,  and 
Sometimes  beautiful.  He  has  indeed,  been  fre- 
quently charged  with  an  improper  felcdlion  of  Epi- 
thets, but,  I  prefume,  not  always  with  fufikknt can- 
dour. 
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dour.  Epithets,  are  in  writing,  what  colours  are  in 
painting,  they  diftinguifh,  afcertain,  and  give  iden- 
tity to  the  objeft.  The  ftyle  of  common  Writers, 
is  calculated  fome  how  to  give  no  precife  concep- 
tion of  what  they  would  fay.  They  fcldom  lofe 
fight  of  the  fubjedt  indeed,  but  Hill  you  perceive  it 
only  at  a  diftance.  This  makes  it  ftrikc  them  as 
inexhauftiblc,  and  produces  all  that  tedious  and 
dull  prolixity,  which  renders  their  be  ft  perfor- 
mances, fo  flimfy,  unaftecling,  and  infipid,  to 
men  of  tafte.  Imagination  figures  nothing,  the 
underflanding  conceives  nothing,  the  heart  feels 
nothing,  which  to  Genius  has  not  a  particular  and 
peculiar  afpedt.  And,  a  good  Writer,  ftudies  only  to 
prefent  his  Readers  with  a  faithful  copy  of  his  own 
images.  In  my  opinion,  Thomfon  does  this  withfin- 
gular  dexterity.  He  is  even  happy  enough  on  many 
occafions,  to  fix  the  attention  on  fome  new  idea, 
merely  by  an  unexpected  felicity  in  the  application 
of  fome  new  term.  Thcfe,  however  vague,  at 
firft  fight,  when  minutely  confidered,  generally  dif- 
cover  a  richnefs  and  appofition  quite  uncommon, 
as  well  as  exprefs  fome  very  characteristic,  though 
latent  quality  of  the  objed:  to  which  they  refer. 
Thus,  for  example,  and  it  is  the  only  one  I 
mail  fpecify,  the  rojy  fingered  fours,  and  light  footed 
(lews,  may  feem  quaint  to  minds  not  finely  fufcep- 
tible  of  the  fofrer  charms  of  nature,  but  when  we 
take  into  confideration  the  temporary  and  perifhing 
3,  duration 
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•duration  of  the  mod  delicate  vegetables,  together 
with  thofe  fweet  but  evanefcent  perfumes,  which 
they  Ihed  around  them ;  the  image  is  not  left 
-particular  and  difcrimiaating,  than  .elegant  and 
poetical. 

III.  T«E  SeafenSy  it  has  Kkewife  been  faid,  are 
tinged  in  many  places  with  oblcurity.     This,  is  a 
charge  fufficiently  weighty,  at  lead,  to  route  atten- 
tion.   For,  what  is  the  art  of  writing,  good  for,  if 
after  all  our  attempts  to  be  explicit,  our  ideas  con- 
tinue ftill  unknown  to  one  another.     Intelligence, 
is  thefird  objedt,  and  perfpicuitv,  undoubtedly,  the 
mod  effential  quality  of  language.     All  communi- 
cations of  mind,  with  mind,  fuppofe  a  medium 
-mutually  underdood.  Whatever  obfcures  that  me- 
dium, is  an  obvious  deduction   from  the  pleafure 
.or  Information,  it  was  intended  to  convey.   Irregu- 
lar con  ft  ruction,  improper  terms,  want  of  prcci- 
fion  in  the  application  of  them,  every  fpecies,  in- 
deed, of  equivocation  or  ambiguity,  is  a  degree  of 
obfcurity.  And,  the  mode  of  expre-ffion  is  culpable, 
wherever  the    fcnfe   appears    double,    indetermi- 
nate, clouded,  or  perplexed.     Thus,  all  indant.a- 
eieous  and  coincident  ideas,  breaking  in  on  a  certain 
train  of  thought,  and  either  fupplanting  it,  by  a 
temporary  confufion   of  images,  or  producing  an 
accidental  abruptnefs  of  dyle,  are  extremely  detri- 
mental to  perfpicuity  in  writing.    The  lead  inatten- 
tion 
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tion  to  philological  minutise,  the  chafte  acceptation 
of  words,  the  iimple  ftrudlure  of  language,  and 
the  whole  fyflern  of  grammatical  purity,  nccefla^ 
rily  renders  the  meaning  of  an  Author,  much  lefs 
obviofs  than  othervvife  it  would  be.  Durft  I  ha- 
zard ^y  opinion  on  a  fubject  much  too  verbal  not 
to  be  fufceptible  of  the  dcepeft  acutenefs,  I  fhould 
imagine,  mod  of  the  obfcurity  we  meet  with  in 
the  Seafons^  to  arife  from  violent  inverfions  of  ftyle 
over-wrought  defcriptions,  and  a  culpable  ufe  of 
technical  phrafes. 

INVERSION  of  language,  when  managed  with 
tafte  and  delicacy,  is  the  fource  of  many  firiking 
beauties.  But,  it  ought  never  to  be  forgotten, 
that  thefe  beauties,  are  wholly  artificial,  and  never 
\vithoutadegree  of  impropriety,  proportionable  to 
that  diftortion  from  which  they  originate,  and  are 
infeparable.  So  that  the  leaft  encroachments  they 
make  on  the  great  laws  of  perfpicuity,  are  doubly 
cenfurablet  To  fhake  the  attention,  and  much 
more  to  fufpend  it,  is  a  violation  of  eafe  and  nature, 
which  no  adventitious  beauty  whatever  can  fuffici- 
ently  juftify.  I  fhould  not  be  much  chagrined, 
however,  to  find  the  propriety  of  the  following  5n_ 
fiances  difputed.  Dr.  Goldfmith,  has  juftly  ob- 
ferved  of  Dryden's  famous  Ode,*  which  has  no 

*  See  the  Beauties  of  Englijh  poetry ^felefled  by  Dr.  Gold- 
fniith.  This  little  compilation  of  Poems,  the  Editor 

boldly 
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parallel  for  fimplicity  of  expreffion,  majefty  of 
thought,  and  harmony  of  numbers,  in  the  Englifh 
language ;  //w/  //  gives  its  beauties  rather  at  a  third 
or  fourth ,  than  at  a  firjl  perufal. 

J.  The  rapid  radiance  inftantaneous  ftrikes 

Th'  illumin'd  mountain,  thro'  the  foreft  dreams, 

Shakes  on  the  floods,  and  in  a  yellow  mift, 

Far  fmoaking  o'er  th'  interminable  plain, 

In  twinkling  myriads  lights  the  dewy  gems. 

Moift,  bright,  and  green,  the  landfcape  laughs  around. 

Full  fwell  the  woods ;  their  very  mufic  wakes, 

Mix'd  in  wild  concert,  with  the  warbling  brooks 

Increas'd,  the  diftant  bleatings  of  the  hills, 

And  hollow  lows  refponfive  from  the  vales, 

Whence  blending  all  the  fweetened  zephyr  fprings. 

Mean  time  refra&ed  from  yon  eaftern  cloud, 

Beftriding  earth,  the  grand  ethereal  bow 

Shoots  up  immenie  ;  and  every  hue  unfolds, 

In  fair  proportion  running  from  the  red, 


boldly  pronounces,  the  beft  of  the  kind.  In  the  preface, 
he  declares,  that  none  are  admitted  which  do  not  poflefs 
a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end.  It  often  happens, 
however,  that  men  of  the  greateft  difcernment,  have  not 
always  the  beft  memories.  For,  in  the  fhort  chrira&er 
prefixed  to  the  Alma  if  Prior,  he  bluntly  protefts,  that 
he  docs  not  know  what  the  Poet  would  be  at.  It  does 
not  require  much  wit,  to  add,  that  the  criticifm  is  at 
kaft,  as  trifling  as  the  poem,  and  much  more  petulant. 

To 
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To  where  the  violet  fades  into  the  iky. 
Here,  awful  Newton,  the  clillblvitfg  clouds 
Form,  fronting  on  the  fun,  thy  iliowry  prilra  5 
And  to  the  fage-inftru&ed  eye  unfold 
The  various  twine  of  light,  by  thce  ditclos'd 
From  the  white  mingling  maze.     Not  fo  the  boy  ; 
He  wondering  views  the  bright  enchantment  bend, 
Delightful,  o'er  the  radiant  fields,   and. runs 
To  catch  the  falling  glory  ;   but  amaz'd 
Beholds  th'  amufive  arch  before  him  fly, 
Then  vanifh  quite  away.     Still  night  fucceeds, 
A  foftened  fhade,  and  faturated  earth 
Awaits  the  morning-beam,  to  give  ta  light, 
Rais'd  thro*  ten  thoufand  different  plaftic  tubes, 
The  balmy  treafures  of  the  former  day. 

II BreathM  hot, 

From  all  the  boundlefs  furnace  of  the  iky, 
And  the  wide  glittering  wafte  of  burning  fancf, 
A  fuffocating  wind  the  pilgrim  fmites 
With  infiant  d^ath.     Patient  of  thirft  and  toil,  ' 
Son  of  the  defart !  even  the  camel  feels, 
Shot  thro'  his  wither'd  heart,  the  fiery  blaft. 
Or  from  the  black-red  ether,  burfting  broad. 
Sallies  the  fudden  whirlwind.     Strait  the  fands 
Commov'd'  around,  in  gathering  eddies  play  r 
Nearer  and  nearer  ftill  they  darkening  come  ; 
Till,  with  the  general  all-involving  ftorm 
Swept  up,  the  whole  continuous  wilds  arife  ; 
And  by  their  noon-day  fount  dejected  thrown, 
Or  funk  at  night  in  fad  diluftrous  deep, 
Beneath  defcending  hills,  the  caravan 

Js  buried  deep——-* 

— — Whate'er 
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HI.  Whate'er  the  wintry  froft 

Nitrous  prepar'd  ;  the  various-bloflbm'd  tyring 
Put  in  white  promife  forth  ;  and  fummer  funs 
Concerted  ftrong,  rufh  boundlefs  now  to  view, 
Full,  perfeft  all,  and  fvvell  my  glorious  theme. 

OBSCURITY,  is  often  infeparable  from  elaborate 
writing.  In  ftruggling  hard  for  a  full  defcription, 
it  is  fometimes  impomble  to  avoid  perplexity.- 
This  often  produces  a  fwell  in  the  ftyle,  which  in- 
fenfibly  drowns  the  fenfe.  One  would  imagine, 
fome  Authors  wrote  on  purpofe  that  they  might  not 
be  underftood,  and  that  others  fell  into  the  fame 
fnare,  merely  by  too  much  folicitude  in  avoiding  it. 
When  the  fubject  rufhes  on  their  minds,  they  feem 
as  if  they  were  in  hafte  to  deliver  themfelves  of  the 
impreffions  it  makes,  and  multiply  expreflions  in 
accumulating  every  circumftance,  that  the  pidture 
may  be  exhibited  intire.  Then,  it  is  chiefly,  that 
Thomfon,  at  leaft,  inconfcioufly  works  himfelf  tip 
into  the  turgid  and  obfcure.  I  fhall  only  produce 
two  inftances,  in  which  the  leading  idea  is  ahrroft 
buried  among  a  multitude  of  accelfary  ones,  and 
where,  for  me  at  leaft,  he  is  much  too  profound, 
to  be  plain. 

THE  firft,  is,  where  he  accounts  for  the  origin  of 
thunder  and  lightning.  In  enumerating  the  caufcs 
which  produce  this  alarming  combination  of  hoftilc 
elements,  he  dives  into  the  deepeft  receiFes  of  phi- 

lofophy. 
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kfophy.  Such  inveftigations  are  peculiarly  appo ' 
fite  to  his  plan,  and  he  never  avoids  them.  The 
acutenefs  of  his  underftanding  is  uniformly  equal 
to  the  boldnefs  of  his  fancy.  And,  he  fcldom  men- 
tions any  ftriking  phenomena,  without  fuggefting 
fome  fcientific  hint,  not  lefs  original,  than  the 
many  beautiful  ftrokes  of  poetry  with  which  it  is- 
generally  connected. 

Behold,  flow-fettling  o'er  the  lurid  grove 
Unufual  darknefs  broods ;   and  growing  gains 
The  full  pofletfion  of  the  llcy,  furcharg'd 
With  wrathful  vapour,  from  the  fecret  beds, 
Where  ileep  the  mineral  generations,  drawn. 
Thence  nitre,  fulphur,    and-  the  fiery  fpume 
Of  fat  bitumen,  {teaming  on  the  day, 
With  various-tin&ur'd  trains  of  latent  flame,     . 
Pollute  the  Iky,  and  in  yon  baleful  cloud, 
A  reddening  gloom,  a  magazine  of  fate, 
Ferment;   till,  by  the  touch  ethereal  rous'd, 
The  dafh  of  clouds,  or  irritating  war 
Of  fighting  winds,   while  all  is  calm  below, 
They  furious  fpring. 

THE  other,  is,  his  defcription  of  froftj  which,  ta 
his  manner,  is  equally  maiterly  and  expreffive,  has 
no  other  fault  indeed,  but  that  it  requires  rather 
too  much  attention,  either  to  comprehend  its  mean- 
ing, or  relifh  its  beauties.  The  whole  account 
however,  is  not  kfs  natural,  than  frgnificant.  And 

the 
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the  original  is  too  well  known,  not  to  intereft  us  iri 
the  imsge.  There  is  fomething  wonderfully  pictu- 

refque  and  poetical  in  the  idea, of  the  froft  ar- 

rcflingthe  bickering  ftrcam, the  imprifoned  ri- 

Ter  growling  below, the  frozen  earth  ringing 

loud, the  diftant  waterfalls  fwellingthe  breeze^ 

the  pale  unjoyous  eye  of  morn, the  pen- 
dant icicles, the  fancied  figures  of  thefrofhvorkj 

and  the  Shepherds  fwift  defcent  on  the  flip- 

pcry  furface.  Thefe  are  beauties,  which  perhaps 
Ihine  the  brighter,  and  ftrike  the  more  forcibly, 
for  being  feen  through  a  dtifky  medium. 

What  art  thou,  frofl  ?  and  whence  arc  thy  keen  ftores 

Deriv'd,  thou  fecret  all-invading  power, 

Whom  even  th'  illufivc  fluid  cannot  fly  ? 

Is  not  thy  potent  energy,  tmfeen-, 

Myriads  of  little  falts,  or  hook'd,  of  ihap'd 

Like  double  wedges,  and  dirFus'd  iinmenle 

Thro'  water,  earth,  and  ether  ?    Hence  at  eve, 

Steam'd  eager  from  the  red  horizon  round, 

With  the  fierce  rage  of  winter  deep  fuffus'd, 

An  icy  gale,  oft  fhifting,  o'er  the  pool 

Breathes  a  blue  tilm,  and  in  its  mid  career 

Arrefts  the  bickering  ftream.     The  loofenecl  ice. 

Let  down  the  flood,  and  half  diiTolv'd  by  day, 

Ruftles  no  more  ;  but  to  tke  fedgy  bank 

Fait  grows,  or  gathers  round  the  pointed  ftone, 

A  cryftal  pavement,  by  the  breath  of  heaven 

Cemented  firm  ;   till,  fei/'J  iVom  fhore  to  fhore, 

The  whole  impriibn'd  river  growls  below. 

Loud 
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Loud  rings  the  frozen  earth,  and  hard  reflects 

A  double  nolle  ;   while,  at  his  evening  watch, 

The  village  dog  deters  the  nightly  thief; 

The  heifer  lows  ;  the  diftant  water-fall 

Swells  in  the  breeze  ;   and,  with  the  hafty  tread 

Of  traveller,  the  hollow  founding  plain 

Shakes  from  afar.     The  full  ethereal  round, 

Infinite  worlds  difclofmg  to  the  view, 

Shines  out  intenfely  keen ;    and,  all  one  cope 

Of  ftarry  glitter,  glows  from  pole  to  pole. 

From  pole  to  pole  the  rigid  influence  falls, 

Thro'  the  ftill  night,  inceffant,  heavy,  ftrong, 

And  feizes  nature  faft.     It  freezes  on  ; 

Till  morn,  late-rifing  o'er  the  drooping  world, 

Lifts  her  pale  eye  unjoyous.     Then  appears 

The  various  labour  of  the  filent  night : 

Prone  from  the  dripping  eave,  and  dumb  cafcade, 

Whofe  idle  torrents  only  feem  to  roar, 

The  pendant  icicle  ;  the  froft-work  fair, 

Where  tranfient  hues,  and  fancied  figures  rife; 

Wide-fpouted  o'er  the  hill,  the  frozen  brook, 

A  livid  traft,  cold -gleaming  on  the  morn  ; 

The  foreft  bent  beneath  the  plumy  wave  ;  , 

And  by  the  froft  refin'd  the  whiter  fnow, 

Incrufted  hard,  and  founding  to  the  tread 

Of  early  fhepherd,  as  he  penfive  feeks 

His  pining  flock,  or  from  the  mounting  top, 

Pleas'd  with  the  flippery  furface,  fwift  defcends. 

BUT,  what  contributes  moft  of  all,  to  give  the 
Seafons  an  air  of  obfcurity,  is  an  incautious  ufe  of 
technical  terms.  For,  poetry  is  never  fo  amiable, 

H  as; 
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as  when  Ihe  brings  light  out  of  darknefs,  or  fo  un- 
feemly,  as  when  ilie  difguifes  the  objects  fhe  would 
exhibit.  But  men  of  fcicnce  are  extremely  apt  to 
prefume  too  far  on  that  of  their  Readers.  Among 
an  enlightened  people,  every  leparate  branch  of 
knowledge  is  couched  under  a  peculiar  phraieology 
of  its  own.  And,  a  barbarous  creation  of  fyflems, 
renders  this  artificial  jargon  fo  indifpeniible  to  the 
regular  acquifition  of  fcience,  that  there  is  no  at- 
taining the  one,  without  ftudying  the  other.  The 
votaries  of  arts  and  fciencies,  however,  fhould  not 
blab  their  fecrets  on  every  ear,  or  obtrude  a  lan- 
guage peculiar  only  to  certain  connoifleurs,  indif- 
criminately  on  all.  It  is  confidcred  in  almoft  every 
poliihed  country,  as  an  infult  on  the  natives  ;  for, 
foreigners  to  retain  inflexibly  the  modes  and  fafti- 
ions  of  their  own.  Stubborn  habits  are  ill  to  bend  : 
but,  when  a  reduction  of  them  may  be  attended 
•with  convenience  to  others,  tftere  is  at  lead  fome 
merit  in  the  attempt.  Literature  of  all  kinds  be- 
comes pedantry  only,  \vhen  unfeafonably  difplayed- 
Thomlbn's  introduction  to  the  leparate  parts  of  his 
poem,  is  uniformly  chargeable  with  this  defect. 
By  fubllituting  an  aftronomical,  in  the  room  of  a 
poetical  account  of  the  annual  revolution  of  the 
SeafoiJSy  we  find  the  various  Sign£  of  the  Zodiack 
wriggling  into  verfe.  Indeed,  had  he  meant  to 
turn  the  fwect  approaches  of  Spring  into  ridicule, 
he  could  hardly  have  done  it  more  tficChmlly  than 
in  thefe  lines.  At 
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At  laft,  from  dries  rolls  the  bounteous  fun, 
And  the  bright  Bull  receives  him 

Who  but  an  adept  in  the  Science  of  Aftronomy, 
can  be  fuppofed  to  know,  that  twins,  is  the  name 
of  a  certain  hieroglyph,  the  third  in  order  of  thofc 
which  mark  the  annual  track  of  the  Sun  through 
the  heavens  ;  that  Cancer  is  the  Sign  of  the  fummer 
folftice,  or  that  point  in  the  folar  eliptic  where  the 
Sun  enters  in  June.  What  precife  meaning  then 
can  the  bulk  of  Readers,  affix  to  this  couple  ot 
verfes. 

"When  now  no  more  th'  alternate  'Twins  are  nVd 
And  Cancer  reddens  with  the  folar  blaze. 

AUTUMN,  is  not  introduced  one  whit  more 
gracefully.  For,  Readers  only,  who  have  been 
taught  the  ufe  of  the  Globes,  can  fufficiently  under- 
Hand  his  defcription  of  the  Sun's  declenfion,  when 
in  the  fall  of  the  year  he  moves  directly  under  the 
equinoctial,  and  makes  our .  days  and  nights,  pre- 
cifely  of  an  equal  length. 

When  the  bright  Fir  gin  gives  the  beauteous  days, 
And  Libra  weighs  in  equal  fcales  the  year. 

HE  involves  the  coming  on  of  Winter,  in  the 
fame  voluntary  darknefs.  What  a  harfti  collection 

H  2  of 
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of  unintelligible  terms  hurts  the  ear,   at  the  fame 
time  that  it  mars  the  fenfe,  in  thefe  two  verfes. 

To  Capricorn,  the  Centaur  drckcr  yields, 
And  fierce  Aquariwi  flains  th'  inverted  year. 

How  much  more  fanple  and  beautiful,  as  well 
?.s  perfpicuous,  is  the  ilanza  with  which  Akenfide 
begins  an  Ode,  on  the  Winter  folftice. 

The  radiant  Ruler  of  the  year, 
At  length  his  wintry  goal  attains ; 
Soon  to  reverfe  the  long  career, 
And  northward  bend  his  fteady  reins. 

> 
STILL  however,  it  mud  be  allowed,  that  Milton 

fet  the  firft  inglorious  example,  of  this  glaring  im- 
propriety. In  Paradife  Loft,  the  viciffitudes  of  the 
Seafons,  is  only  an  accidental  topic,  and  yet,  he 
mentions  almotl  every  hypothecs  that  has  been  a* 
dopted  by  philofophers,  to  account  for  thefe  phe- 
nomena. The  fplendour  of  excellence,  for  the 
moft  part,  blinds  us,  to  all  its  concomitant  imper- 
fections. With  fuch  a  mailer  conftantly  in  his  eye, 
it  was  almofl  impoflible  for  Thomfon  to  avoid  the 
fnare.  The  copy  compared  with  the  original  is 
however  extremely  venial. 

-Some  fay  the  fun 


Was  bid  turn  reins,  from  the  equitnffiai  roacf, 

Like 
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Like  diftant  breadth  to  Taurus,  with  the  feven 
Atlantic  fitters  ;  and  the  Spartan  Twins, 
Up  to  the  Tropic  Crab:  thence  down  amain 
By  Leo  and  the  f'irgin  and  the  Scales, 
As  deep  as  Capricorn,  to  bring  in  change 
Of  feafons  to  each  clime. 

EVEN  Pope,  whofe  chief  charaftcriflic  is  the 
moft  claffical  propriety,  unfortunately  mentions 
Arfturits  and  Cancer,  in  fome  very  beautiful  verfes 
on  angling  and  hunting.  So  that  he  is  here,  as  at 
other  times,  not  without  a  fhare  in  his  own  cenfure. 


Such  labour'  d  nothings,  in  fo  ftrange  a 

Amaze  th'  unlearn'd,  and  make  the  learned  fmile. 

IV.  AN  improper  management  of  figurative  lan- 
guage, is  the  laft  charge  brought  againft  the  Au- 
thor of  the  Seafons  we  fhall  mention.  It  would  in- 
deed be  abfurd,  either  to  imagine,  or  alledge,  that 
Thomfon  wrote  better  than  any  other  Poet,  but, 
that  he  has  not  wrote  worfe,  and  that  his  writings 

o 

are  only  marked  with  fuch  blemifhes,  as  the  bell 
of  them,  have  not  been  able  wholly  to  avoid,  are 
facets  much  in  his  favour.  It  is  impofiible  per- 
haps, to  fix  precifely,  the  limits  between  literal  and 
figurative  language.  We  may  as  well  attempt,  in 
focial  and  polifhed  fociety,  to  trace  the  impercep- 
tible fhades,  where  nature  ends,  and  art  begins.  In 
this  refpedt,  the  more  I  think  on  the  fubjedt,  the 
H  3  more 
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more  am  I  fatisfied,  that  the  refinements  of  criti- 
cifm,  however  ingenuous,  do  very  little  fervice ; 
perhaps  fome  injury  to  the  intereft  of  polite  learn- 
ing. The  native  ardour  and  enthufiafm  of  genius, 
mult  be  fenfibly  affected  and  diminifhed,  by  the 
endlefs  and  teafing  diftinctions  which  thus  obtrude 
on  her  hallowed  range.  How  few  fucceed  in 
poetry,  \vho  begin  with  criticifm.  The  path  which 
leads  to  the  Temple  of  the  Mufes,  is  fteep  indeed, 
but  never  rugged  or  perplexed ;  unlefs  to  thofe, 
\\ho  miftake  illufions  of  vanity,  for  the  voice  of 
infpiration.  It  feems  odd  enough,  but  is  remark- 
ably true,  that  our  greatett  Poets,  are  generally 
leaft  on  their  guard  againft  petty  blunders.  In 
fome  minds  there  is  a  happinefs  however  of  this 
kind  extremely  beautiful,  but  the  misfortune  is, 
\\hcn  it  fixes  the  attention  more  on  expreffion  than 
thought.  We  may  pofiefs  an  elegance,  to  which 
the  corrcdtefl  tafte  can  have  no  objection,  but  muft 
bid  farewel  to  that  energy  which  reaches  the  heart, 
\vhenever  we  catch  ourfelves  indifferent  to  the  lat- 
ter, and  ingrofled  by  the  former.  Our  ideas  are 
often  tinctured  by  the  objects  that  fuggefl  them. 
We  rarely  find  a  Ityle  extremely  poliihed,  the  ve- 
hicle of  any  thing  folid  and  fubilantial.  Good  and 
bad  Writers  differ  cfTcntially  and  ftrangely,  in 
\vorking  up  their  compofitions.  The  former,  are 
chiefly  and  folely  dcfirous  of  giving  their  concep- 
tions intire,  as  they  rife  in  their  own  minds,  with 
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every  collateral  fentimcnt  and  circumftance  that 
language  can  exprefs,  and  apart  from  whatever  the 
nicelt  precision  can  reject  as  heterogeneous.  The 
latter,  are  fo  attentive  to  the  choice  and  portion  of 
words,  that  the  various  connections  and  delic 
aflbciation  of  things,  are  moftly,  if  not  always 
overlooked.  The  mind,  like  the  eye,  feldom  takes 
in  her  profpects  with  methodical  exactnefs.  In 
truth,  our  thoughts  become  fyftematical  only  when 
fhacklcd  by  authority.  And,  there  is  a  happy 
negligence  in  writing  as  in  manners,  which,  in 
both,  may  be  called  the  parent  of  dignity  and 
grace.  To  a  licentioufnefs  fo  peculiarly  defcriptive 
of  great  minds,  we  owe  almoft  every  capital  pro- 
duction that  does  honour  to  the  human  intellect. 
Is  not  the  Iliad,  in  this  refpect,  an  everlafting  mo- 
nument of  nature's  fuperiority  to  art  ?  Had  Shake- 
fpeare  forefeen  what  a  formidable  fwarm  of  Edi- 
tors, Critics,  Commentators,  and  Vampcrs,  were 
to  faflen  on  his  mufe,  his  heart  mult  have  failed 
him  on  the  firft  attempt.  In  the  union  of  great- 
nefs  and  chaitenfs  of  correctnefs  and  fpirit,  Virgil, 
perhaps  has  no  rival ;  but  invention,  in  which  he  is 
Angularly  deficient,  is  fairly  worth  them  both.  No 
great  induftry,  and  I  am  fure  very  fuperficial  parts, 
are  fufficient  to  come  under  the  Poet's  defcription. 
But,  who  would  appropriate  the  compliment,  that 
wiflies  to  avoid  the  iarcafm  which  concludes  it. 

H  4   '  Cut 
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But  in  fuch  lays  as  neither  ebb  nor  flow, 
Correftly  cold,   and  regularly  low, 
That  fhunning  faults,  one  quiet  tenor  keep, 
We  cannot  blame  indeed,  but  we  may  lleep. 

This  over-wrought  purity  of  ftyle  however,fuppofes 
a  thoufand  frivolous  attentions,  to  which  thofe  only 
are  equal,  who  can  do  nothing  elfe;  and  cramp  the 
fpirit  of  compofition,  with  a  dry  laborious  preci- 
ficn,  altogether  incongruous  to  the  generous  and 
rervous  effufions  of  liberal  minds.  But,  fuppofing 
tafte  and  genius  incompatible,  why  fhould  one  be 
iVciinced,  to  the  caprice  of  the  other?  Shall  the 
•fire  of  imagination  be  extinguifhed,  by  the  chilling 
breath  of  faftidious  accuracy  ?  Since  the  united 
perfection  of  both  is  unattainable,  is  it  not  obvious, 
to  which  the  preference  is  due  ?  Perhaps,  the  de- 
clenfion  of  literature,  may  be  dated,  in  every  na- 
tion and  age,  from  that  precife  period,  when  cri- 
ticifm  became  the  fafhionable  ftudy.  Genius  eva- 
porates at  the  very  firft  fight  of  this  hydra-headed 
monfter.  I  have  known  Rhetoricians  pofTefTed  of 
genuine  eloquence,  and  even  Critics  favoured  by 
the  Mufes  ;  but,  inflances  of  this  kind  are  fo  rare, 
that  the  junftion  of  talents  thus  diffimilar,  muft  be 
unnatural.  Did  not  oratory,  in  fome  fenfe,  end 
with  Tully's  treatife  on  that  fubjcct  in  Rome  ;  and 
poetry,  with  Ariflotle's  Poetics  in  Greece  ?  Excel- 
lence is  the  offspring  of  enthufiafm,  on  fome 
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happy  moments  may  be  hit  in  any  thing,  but  can 
be  taught  in  nothing.  And,  the  vaft  multiplicity 
of  rules,  to  which  all  kinds  of  writing  are  now  re- 
duced, ftartle  thofe  only  from  the  attempt,  who 
have  the  beft  and  only  chance  of  fucceeding.  For, 
who  knows  not,  that  indocility  is  the  characleriftic 
of  dulnefs,  and,  that  genius  is  flill  fuperior  to  all 
prefcription.  Though  Thomfon's  metaphors  are 
faid  to  be  forced,  I  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  few 
poetical  Readers  are  of  that  opinion.  If  we  fit 
down  to  perufe  a  poem  or  work  of  genius,  with  a 
refolution  to  check  every  emotion  of  pleafure  it 
produces,  he  muft  be  blind  indeed,  who  Humbles 
not  on  a  thoufand  blunders.  But,  who  that  has  a 
heart  fufceptible  of  genuine  beauty,  would  not 
cheerfully  forego  fuch  a  malignant  dull  delight,  •  - 
Showry  radiance,  moving  foftnej's,  breezy  coolnefs,  flow- 
ing fpr  ing,  dewy  light,  frejhnefs  breathes,  and  breathing 
profpeft,wz  fome  of  the  various  metaphors  for  which 
our  Author  has  been  cenfured.  And,  if  his  Critics 
decide  from  their  own  feelings  only,  they  may,  for 
aught  I  know,  be  right.  In  every  thing,  we 
ihould  judge  from  our  own  convictions,  but  we  had 
need  to  be  well  informed,  before  we  prefume  to 
prefcribe.  One  who  knew  the  limits  of  criticifm 
well,  fuggcfls  the  following  apology  for  the  Sea-* 
fens,  and  every  fpecies  of  fine  poetry  fubjected  to 
the  fame  cavils. 

Some 
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Some  figures  monftrous  and  mifhap'd  appear, 
Confide  r'd  fmgly  or  beheld  too  near, 
Which,  but  proportion'd  to  their  light  or  place, 
Due  diftance  reconciles  to  form  and  grace. 

The  Reader  will  here  be  pleafed  with  a  few  obfer- 
vations  from  a  late  Author  of  reputation,  who  has 
left  them  behind  him  as  a  flriking  memorial  againft 
all  word-catchers,  and  nibblers  at  genius.  The 
amiable  Dr.  Gregory,  in  his  COMPARATIVE  VIEW 
OF  THE  STATE  AND  FACULTIES  OF  MAN,  WITH 
THOSE  OF  THE  ANIMAL  WORLD  :  fpeaking  of  that 
aftonilhing  aflbciation  which  attends  imagination 
in  all  her  excurfions,  fubjoins  this  judicious  and 
benevolent  remark.  The  Poet's  eye  as  it  glances  from 
heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to  heaven,  is  ftruck  with 
numberlefs  Jlmilitudes  and  analogies,  that  not  only  paj's 
unnoticed  by  th*  reft  of  mankind,  but  cannot  even  be 
comprehended  when  fuggejled  to  them.  There  is  a  cor- 
rcfpondence  between  certain  external  forms  of  nature,  and 
certain  affectations  of  the  mind,  that  may  be  felt,  but 
cannot  always  be  explained.  Sometimes  the  ajjbciatio/i 
maybe  accidental,  but  it  often  feems  to  be  innate.  Hence  the 
great  difficulty  of  afcertaining  the  true  fublime.  It  can- 
not, in  truth,  be  confined  within  any  bounds ;  //  is  in- 
tirely  relative,  depending  on  the  warmth  dnd  livelinefs  of 
the  imagination,  and  therefore  different,  in  different 
countries.  For  the  fame  reajbn,  wherever  there  is  great 
rich nefs  ai'.d  profufwn  of  imagery,  which  in  fome  fpecics 
ofpoein  is  a  great  beauty ;  there  arc  always  very  gene- 
ral 
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rat  complaints  of  obfcurity,  which  is  increafed  by  thofe 
fudden  tranfitions  that  bewilder  a  common  Reader,  but 
are  eajily  traced  by  a  poetical  one.  An  accurate  ferutiny 
into  the  propriety  of  images  and  metaphors,  is  ufelefs.  If 
it  be  not  felt  at  frjl,  it  can  feldom  be  communicated ; 
zi'biie  zer  endeavour  to  analyfe  it,  the  imprejfion  vanijlies* 

PERSONIFICATION  and  apoftrophe,  are  conge- 
nial figures,  and  two  of  the  boldeft,  and  fineft  in 
poetry.  Our  Author,  fomewhat  unfortunately, 
did  not  confult  the  canons  of  Criticifm  in  his  ufe  of 
either  ;  but,  independent  of  all  artificial  decifion, 
fung  the  chearful  ditties  of  a  grateful  heart,  juft 
as  Nature  and  the  Mufes  infpired  him.  Thefe 
modes  of  expreffion  originate  from  a  peculiar  tone 
of  mind,  and  like  every  other  part  of  fpeech,  arc 
prior  in  exiftence  to  the  rules  that  would  regulate 
them.  They  were  not  purpofely  invented  to  beau- 
tify language,  but  fuggeited  by  necefiity,  and  oc- 
cafionally  adopted  to  fupply  its  defects.  And,  man- 
kind in  every  flate  of  fociety  are  found  in  poffeffion 
of  them,  while  totally  unacquainted  with  theories, 
or  fyftcms,  either  of  poetry  or  profe. 

SIMPLE  and  dired:  terms,  do  not  always  exprefs 
our  fcntiments  and  conceptions  fufficiently.  All 
ideas,  fuggefted  by  a  heated  imagination,  fcorn  the 
plain  and  ufual  medium  of  conveyance;  and  vio- 
lent paflions,  like  electrical  bodies,  fenfibly  affed: 
whatever  comes  within  the  fphere  of  their  velocity. 
When  the  heart  fwells  with  pleafure  or  pain,  with 
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extacy  or  perturbation,  with  placid,  indignant,  or 
fublime  emotions,  all  operations  of  mind  are  un- 
avoidably tinctured  with  thefe  feelings.  Whatever 
the  judgment  thus  dictates,  the  memory  recalls,  or 
the  fancy  feigns,  is  equally  moulded  and  adjufted, 
by  this  great  fympathetic  law.  Hence  we  pau.fe, 
perfonifyj  and  apoftrophize,  not  to  enrich  our  ftyle, 
but  folely  to  exhibit  the  real  flate  of  our  minds ; 
and,  becaule  no  common  language  can  do  juflice 
to  fuch  an  impailioned  fenfibility.  All  moderation 
is  at  an  end,  whenever  the  heartbreaks  loofe;  and 
the  fallies  of  Genius,  under  that  predicament,  are 
certainly  intitled  to  every  allowance,  as  ordinary 
minds  are  not  competent  judges  of  its  ardour. 

FIGURES  of  this  kind,  however,  and  which  con- 
tribute moft  of  all  to  the  beauty  and  dignity  of 
ftyle,  have  their  degrees,  as  well  as  the  caufes  that 
produce  them.  Do  we  not  often  catch  ourfelvcs 
conferring  fenfibility  and  motion  on  inanimate  ob- 
jects inconfcioufly  ?  We  fpeak  almoft  of  every 
thing  around  us,  and  in  a  manner  perfectly  difpaf- 
fionate,  in  the  fame  elevated  language,  without 
running  any  rifque  of  being  mifunderftood.  But 
poetical  imaginations,  like  the  fun,  diffufe  peculiar 
energy  and  animation  wherever  they  move,  and  li- 
berally impart  a  mare  of  their  own  feelings  to 
whatever  pleafcs  them  beft,  and  attracts  them  moft. 
From  this  ftriking  fingularity  in  the  texture  of  fu- 
pcrior  minds,  the  defcriptions  of  Thomfon  are  all 
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alive,  ardent,  and  glowing  throughout.  Every- 
thing poflefled  his  fancy,  and  feized  the  congenial 
affections  of  his  heart,  as  endowed  with  fenfible 
qualities.  He  animates  the  winds,  the  rains,  the 
clews,  the  elements,  and  all  the  various  phenomina 
of  nature,  with  a  lively  and  fentimental  cnthu- 
fiafm.  His  figuring  the  difmal  ivafte,  as  liftening 
to  the  wild  notes  of  the  Plover,  for  inftance,  is  a 
ftroke  fingularly  happy  and  natural,  and,,  which 
none  but  a  genius  highly  poetical  could  have  hit* 
The  folemn  flillnefs  which  often  affect  us,  in  fuch 
folitary  and  romantic  fituations,  is  what  moft  pro- 
bably fuggefted  this  fine  idea.  The  abruptnefs 
with  which  he  perfonifies  the  different  Seafons,  as 
they  make  their  refpeftive  approaches,  has  not  paf- 
fed  without  cenfure.  But  this  figure,  fo  dear  to  rhe- 
toricians, and  degraded  by  pedantry,  has  fomehow 
acquired  too  much  imaginary  dignity  and  impor- 
tance forfooth,  to  be  fuitably  introduced,  till  the 
mind  has  been  formally  prepared  for  its  reception. 
It  ftrikes  me  as  an  obvious  and  juft  reflection,  that 
man  is  the  fame  precife  and  finical  being  in  all  fitu- 
ations,  and  that  the  fame  mental  peculiarity  tinc- 
tures literature,  which  prevails  in  life.  Our  lan- 
guage at  leaft,  catches  a  certain  (larchnefs  and  for- 
mality, as  foon  as  our  manners  degenerate  from 
fimplicity  and  nature.  In  both  refpects,  truth  and 
vigour  are  exchanged,  for  fripperyand  polifh.  I 
never  perufed  a  fyftem  of  Rhetoric  or  Poetry,  in 
3  which 
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which  all  the  various  images  and  forms  of  ipccch 
are  fpecifically  clafied,  and  have  their  different  and 
peculiar  places  and  functions  affigncd  them,  in  my 
life,  which  did  not  allb  put  me  in  mind  of  an  Even- 
ing Entertainment  or  Ball,  where  the  ftiffeit  animal 
in  the  group  generally  prefides,  and  adjufts  with 
infinite  confequence  and  ceremony,  the  rank  and 
precedence  of  the  Ladies,  pairs  the  Belles  and  the 
Beaux,  according  to  equipage  and  inclination,  leads 
.up  the  Dance,  and  gives  law  to  the  whole  tempo- 
rary fplendour,  without  hefitation,  and  without 
controul.  Could  we  difpoffefs  our  minds  of  lyftem 
but  for  a  moment,  we  might  foon  be  fatisfied  that 
all  this  parade,  claffical  not  lefs  than  focial,  is  the 
mere  offspring  of  art,  in  the  formation  and  ten- 
dency of  which,  Nature  has  not  the  fmalleft  con- 
cern. With  what  coolnefs  are  morning  and  even- 
ing, night  and  day,  as  well  as  the  different  feafons 
of  the  year,  without  any  preparation  whatever,  and 
in  common  with  a  thoufand  other  things,  perfoni- 
fied,  by  almoit  every  Poet  who  has  occafion  to 
mention  them.  So  that  our  Poet's  introduction  to 
Summer,  inftead  of  having  'violently  the  air  of  writing 
mechanically  and  without  tafte,*  is  with  all  due  fub- 
mifiion,  to  one  of  our  belt  Critics,  extremely  na- 
tural and  beautiful.  That  is,  it  ftrikes  me  as  fuch. 


*  Elements  of  Criticifm,  vol.  ii.  page  248. 
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But  let  every   one  judge  for  themfelves.     Here 

From  bright'ning  fields  of  aether  fair  difclos'd, 

Child  of  the  fun,  refulgent  Summer  comes. 

In  pride  of  youth,  and  felt  through  nature's  depth, 

He  comes  attended  by  the  fultry  hours, 

And  ever-fanning  breezes  on  his  way  ; 

While  from  his  ardent  look,  the  turning  Spring 

Averts  her  bafhful  face,,  and  earth,  and  fkies, 

All  fmiling,  to  his  hot  dominion,  leaves. 

VISION,  or  apoftrophe,  is  the  imaginary  pre- 
fence  of  abfent  beings,  and  predominates  in  all  its 
excefs,  in  the  intervals  of  reafon,  as  in  the  cafe  of 
dreaming  or  madnefs.  Fancy,  for  the  wifeft  ends, 
has  the  power  of  fubftituting  chimeras,  in  the  place 
of  reality ;  and  it  is  no  trifling  ingredient  in  the 
fuffering,  and  enjoyment  of  humanity,  that  the 
mind  is  thus  often  a  dupe  to  her  own  fictions.  We 
are  literally  the  children  of  illufion,  but  have  the 
lefs  ground  of  complaint  that  they  are  full  as  fre- 
quently for,  as  againft  us.  In  the  fimpleft  narra- 
tion, as  well  as  in  the  dramatic  reprefentation  of 
paft  events,  we  are  ftrangely  difpofed  to  confider 
ourfelves  as  prefent,  and  to  picture  the  various 
fcenes  on  which  our  attentions  reft,  however  long 
elapfed,  as  paffing  in  immediate  review  before  us. 
So  that  neither  is  this  figure  always  improper,  but 
when  the  paffions  are  inflamed,.  Take  an  example 
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in  point,  from  Autumn,  for  which  poor  Thomibn, 
as  ufual,  has  been  tried  and  caft  with  a  vengeance4 

Say  then,  where  lurk  the  vaft  eternal  Iprings, 
That,  like  creating  Nature,  lie  conceal'd 
From  mortal  eye,  yet  with  their  lavifh  ftores 
Refrefhthe  globe,  and  all  its  joyous  tribes  ? 
O  thou  pervading  Genius,  given  to  man, 
To  trace  the  fecrets  of  the  dark  abyfs, 
O  lay  the  mountains  bare  !    and  wide  difplay 
Their  hidden  ftrufture  to  th'  aftonifh'd  view  !  ^ 

Strip  from  the  branching  Alps  their  piny  load  ; 
The  huge  incumbrance  of  horrific  woods 
From  Afian  Taurus,    from  Imaus  ftretch'd 
Athwart  the  roving  Tartar's  fallen  bounds ! 
Give  opening  Hemus  to  my  fearching  eye, 
And  high  Olympus  pouring  many  a  ftream ! 
O  from  the  founding  fummits  of  the  north, 
The  Dofrine  hills,   thro'  Scandinavia  roll'd 
To  fartheft  Lapland  and  the  frozen  main  ; 
From  lofty  Caucafus,  far-feen  by  thole 
Who  in  the  Cafpian  and  black  Euxine  toil ; 
From  cold  Riphean  rocks,  which  the  wild  Rus 
Believes  the  *  ftony  girdle  of  the  world  ; 
And  all  the  dreadful  mountains,  wrapt  in  florin 
Whence  wide  Siberia  draws  her  lonely  floods ; 
O  fwetp  th'  eternal  fnovvs !   Hung  o'er  the  deep, 
That  ever  works  beneath  his  founding  bafe, 


*  The  Mufcovites  call  the  Riphean  mountains  Wcliki  Cameny- 
poys,  that  is,  the  great  ftony  Girdle  ;  becaulc  they  fuppofe  them  to 
cucompaf;  the  whole  earth. 

Bid 
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Bid  Atlas,  propping  heaven,  as  Poets  feign, 
His  fubterranean  wonders  fpread  !  unveil 
The  miny  caverns,   blazing  on  the  day, 
Of  Abyffinia's  cloud-compelling  cliffs, 
And  of  the  bending  *  Mountains  of  the  Moon  ! 
O'er-topping  all  thefe  giant  fons  of  earth, 
Let  the  dire  Andes,  from  the  radiant  line 
Stretch 'd  to  the  ftormy  feas  thatthunderround 
The  fouthern  pole,  their  hideous  deeps  unfold  ! 
Amazing  fcene  !  Behold  !  the  glooms  difclofe, 
I  fee  the  rivers  in  their  infant  beds  ! 
Deep,  deep  I  hear  them,  lab'ring  to  get  free  ! 
I  fee  the  leaning  ftrata,  artful  rang'd  ; 
The  gaping  fiffures  to  receive  the  rains, 
The  melting  fnows,  and  ever-dripping  fogs. 
Strow'd  bibulous  above  I  fee  the  fands, 
The  pebbly  gravel  next,  the  layers  then 
Of  mingled  moulds,  of  more  retentive  earths, 
The  gutter'd  rocks  and  mazy-running  clefts ; 
That,  while  the  flealing  moifture  they  tranfmit, 
Retard  its  motion,  and  forbid  its  wafte. 
Beneath  th'  inceflant  weeping  of  thele  drains, 
I  fee  the  rocky  Siphons  ftretch'd  immenfe, 
The  mighty  refervoirs,  of  hardened  chalk, 
Or  ftiff  compared  clay,  capacious  form'd. 
O'errlowmg  thence,  the  congregated  ftores, 
The  cryftal  treafures  of  the  liquid  world, 
Thro'  the  ftirr'd  fands  a  bubbling  paffage  burft ; 


*  A  range  of  mountain?  in  Africa,  that  furround  almoft  all  Mo- 
aomotapa. 

And 
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And  \yellingout,  around  the  middle  fteep, 
Or  from  the  bottoms  of  the  bofom'd  hills, 
In  pure  effufion  flow.——- 

THE  exceptions  frequently  made  to  this  paflage, 
are  in  my  opinion,  a  fingular  inftance  of  that  ftrange 
inflexibility,  which  in  fome  minds  equally  deadens 
the  affedtions,  to  all  the  charms  of  nature  and  art. 
What  a  vail  and  marvellous  fcene  has  the  mufe  of 
Thomfon,  thus  happily  and  accurately  difclofed. 
Into  how  many  deep  and  awful  caverns  docs  he  pe- 
netrate, and  what  a  rich  variety  of  original  ima- 
gery teem  on  his  view,  while  he  unravels  the  myf- 
teriesof  the  deep,  and  points  out  the  various  wind- 
ings of  the  watery  world  !  He  enters  on  the  de- 
fcription  of  a  contrivance  fo  wonderfully  adapted 
to  the  numerous  exigencies  of  nature,  and  nature's 
works,  full  of  aftonifhment  at  the  fagacity  and  ex- 
tent of  thofe  powers  of  thought  and  intelligence 
from  which  her  mofl  hidden  and  intricate  energies, 
have  no  covering.  This  philoiophical  inveftigation 
from  beginning  to  end,  is  not  lei's  richly  cmbel- 
lilhed,  than  juftly  executed.  His  mind  evidently 
labours  under  the  weight  of  the  fubjedt,  while  lie 
traces  the  rivers  to  their  fource,  and  delineates  their 
origin,  with -all  the  aids  of  fcience,  and  all  the 
graces  of  poetry.  Vivacity  in  competition,  depends 
,  perhaps,  an  a  proper  ufe  of  interrogation, 

than 
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than  of  any  other  rhetorical  or  poetical  figure  what- 
ever. In  this  pointed  manner,  the  enquiry  com- 
mences, which  imparts  propriety  and  fpirit,  to 
every  fubfequent  idea.  The  whole  paflage  is  a  lively 
and  pathetic  addrefs  to  the  Genius  of  philofophy, 
who  for  that  purpofe  is  perfonified,  and  fuppofed 
an  attentive  fpedtator  of  that  amazing  operation 
and  procefs,  by  which  rivers  and  openings,  thus 
emerge  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  com- 
municate a  freih  fupply  of  water  to  the  furface.  So 
that  giving  exigence  to  fidtion  in  this  particular 
inftance,  and  figuring  fo  happily  an  immediate  fo- 
lution  of  the  difficulties  propofed,  is  a  fpecimen 
of  poetical  machinery,  that  in  truth,  does  credit  to 
his  Genius. 

THUS  in  reviewing  the  defects  of  the  Seafons,  I 
have  purpofely  mentioned,  whatever  occured  to  me 
in  extenuation  of  them.  What  heart,  confcious 
of  its  own  frailty,  would  not  tremble  to  arraign 
with  feverity,  and  without  alleviation  thofe  of 
others.  There  is  no  doubt,  after  all,  but  Readers 
will  take  the  fame  liberty  I  do,  and  praife  or 
blame,  juft  as  the  Author,  or  paflage,  happens  to 
pleafe,  or  difguft  them.  From  fuch,  I  am  certain, 
Thomfon  has  nothing  to  fear,  and  with  them  I 
leave  him  implicitly.  There  are  others,  who  fet 
their  own  feelings  afide,  and  appeal  to  I  know  not 
I  2  what, 
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what,  antiquated  abftradtions,  for  a  fanction  to 
their  opinions.  Thefe,  to  borrow  the  language  of 
the  Bar,  are  by  much  the  moft  exceptionable  part 
of  his  jurors,  and  Iwifh  only  to  prevent  their  having 
a  vote  in  the  verdict  againft  him,  as  they  are  by  no 

means  whatever,  his  peers. 

THESE  fentiments,  in  conjunction  with  others  of 
a  fimilar  nature,  are  happily  countenanced,  by  an 
authority,  not  inferior  to  any  in  the  Englifh  lan- 
guage. And,  I  conclude  this  tedious  Chapter 
with  his  opinion,  in  a  cafe  directly  to  the  purpofe  ; 
whofe  uncommon  delicacy  of  tafle,  laid  no  reftraint 
whatever,  either  on  the  generofity  of  his  temper, 
or  the  gentlenefs  of  his  heart.  A  true  Critic,  fays 
Addifon,  ought  to  dwell  rather  upon  excellencies  than 
imperfections,  to  difcover  the  concealed  beauties  of  a 
writer,  and  convmunicale  to  the  world  fuck  things  as  are 
worth  their  obfervatioH.  I'he  moji  exquifite  words, 
and  fiiicjl  jlrokcs  of  an-  Author,  are  tbofc  zvktfb  'very 
often  appear  the  mojl  doubtful  and  exceptionable  to  a 
wan  who  wants  a  reliJJ)  far  polite  learning  ;  and  they 
are  thofa  which  a  four  Uiidijlinguifhing  Critic,  generally 
attacks  with  the  greatcfi  violence,  'fully  obferves,  that 
it  is  very  eajy  to  brand  or  fix  a  mark  upon  zvhat  he  calls 
vcrbum  ardens,  cr,  as  it  may  be  rendered  into  Englift>> 
a  gkvuing  bold  exprejjion,  and  to  turn  it  into  ridicule  by 
a  cold  Ill-natured  critic'ifm.  A  little  wit  is  equally  capa~ 
bk  of  expofing  a  beauty,  and  of  tggravating  a  fault ; 

and 
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and  though  fuch  a  treatment  of  an  Author,  naturally 
produces  indignation  in  the  mind  of  an  under 'Jlanding 
Reader,  it  has  however  its  effeR,  among  the  generality 
of  thofe  whofe  hands  it  falls  into,  the  rabble  of  man- 
kind being  very  apt  to  think  that  every  thing  which 
is  laughed  at  with  any  mixture  of  wit,  is  ridiculous 
in  itfelf. 


I  3  CHAP. 
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CHAP.     V. 

On  the  Objcft  of  the  Seafons. 


IJ'ljoier  tbou  art,  whom  tbefe  delights  can  tench, 

WJjofe  candid  bofom  the  refining  love 

Of  nature  warms  ,   O  !  liflen-to  my  Jong  ; 

+lndl  '•Mill  guide  tbee  to  her  favourite  walksj 

And  teach  tbyfolitude  her  voice  to  bear, 

And  point  her  lovlieji  features  to  tty  view. 

TH  E  exchange  of  verbal,  or  rather  pole- 
mical, for  what  may  be  called  fentimental 
criticilin,  creates  fenfations  fimilar  to  fuch  as  arifc 
from  the  recent  abfence  of  politive  pain.  Our 
track  has  been  hitherto  uneven,  perplexed,  and  te- 
dious, but  we  are  now  arrived  at  the  extremity  ib 
long  in  view.  The  fatiguing  part  of  the  tour  is 
over,  and  all  to  come,  is  eafy,  inviting,  and  de- 
lightful. 

ALL  mankind,  in  all  ages,  in  all  countries,  in 
all  characters,  have  unanimously  flarted  in  the  pur- 
fuit  of  pleafure.  To  be  fatisfied  with  ouriclves,  is 
the  primary  and  reigning  propenfity  of  the  human 
heart.  And  the  ultimate  perfection,  accounts  fuf- 
ficiently  for  this  part  of  our  fyftem.  We  indulge 
it  accordingly,  in  the  fame  wild  and  irregular  va- 

riety, 
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riety,  which  marks  the  different  habits  and  com- 
plexions of  our  minds.  The  Idler,  has  his  obj eel; 
in  lounging,  the  mifer  in  hoarding,  the  ambitious 
in  climbing,  and  the  prodigal  in  wafting.  This  is 
that  wonderful  and  inexplicable  inchantment,  which 
has  produced  every  metamornhofis  that  chequers 
the  annals  of  humanity  fince  the  world  began; 
which  flill  maintain^  an  unlimited  fovereignity  over 
life  and  manners,  and,  by  which  the  heart  of  man 
has  been  dragged  through  fo  many  fcenes,  flung 
into  fo  many  tranfporrs,  and  plunged  into  fo  many 
perplexities. 

FROM  the  various  and  ftrange  phenomena  of  this 
kind,  which  the  hiftory  of  individuals  in  conjunc- 
tion with  that  of  fociety  exhibits,  I  have  fometimes, 
ralhly  enough  perhaps,  imagined,  that  the  defire 
of  pleafure  might  be  equally  effential  to  the  being, 
and  well-being,  of  the  mental,  as  that  of  proper 
aliment,  is  to  the  corporeal  part  of  our  frame. 
Curiofity,  at  lead,  which  is  the  great  adtingfpring 
in  all  intellectual  improvements,  derives  its  origin 
and  elafticity,  from  this  conflitutional  imptilfe. 
And,  the  benevolent  and  wife  difpofitions  of  Pro- 
vidence, are  not  more  obvious  in  any  thing  what- 
ever, than  that  we  do  not  more  naturally  breathe, 
than  our  affections  go  out  after  objects  of  a  certain 
caft  and  quality.  The  moment  we  open  our  eyes 
around  us,  averfion  or  complacency,  are  ienfations 
infeparable  from  whatever  we  behold  or  feel.  As 
I  4  if 
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if  the  various  objects  of  perception  were  commif- 
fioned  by  fome  benignant,  but  invilible  being,  to 
warn  us,  what  we  fhoukl  avoid  and  purfue,  and  en- 
dowed for  that  purpofe  with  a  language,  which 
the  human  heart  inftinctively  underftands. 

WHETHER  it  is,  that  we  find  it  nccetlary  to  fly 
from  ourfelves,  and  (hun  the  mortifying  fuggeftions 

of  reflection  ? Whether  the  merciful  Author 

of  our  beings,  to  promote  that  activity  and  dili* 
gence  on  which  our  felicity  fo  eflentially  depends, 
has  gracioufly  annexed  certain  agreeable  fenfations 
to  every  degree  of  exertion  ? — « — Whether  to 
convince  us,  how  extremely  inadequate  all  our  pre- 
fent  acquisitions  are,  to  the  innate  breathings,  and 
conicious  exigences   of  a  rational   and    immortal 
principle ;  it  might  not  be  deemed  neceffary  in  the 
formation  of  a  conftitution  fo  delicate  and  multifa- 
rious, thus  to  bribe  us  with  the  proipect  of  pleafure 
in  the  dilcharge  of  our  duty  ? —In  Ihort,  whe- 
ther one  or  other,  or  all  of  thefe,  be  the  caufe  of 
this  univerfal  Jlimulus  in  human  nature,  it  is  not 
poflible,  perhaps,  for  us  to  determine  ;  nor,  would 
it  anfwer  any  valuable  purpofe  though  we  could* 
The  reality  of  the  fad:,  is  the  chief  thing  connected 
with  our  prefent  fpecniations.     And,  taking  that 
for  granted,  the  queftion  is,  Does  the  Seafons  of 
Thomfon,  or  do  they  not,  contribute  to  that  ef- 
fect?    I  will  anfwer,  by  an  appeal  to  every  peribn 
of  tafte  who  has  read  them,  whether  they  do  not 

prefent 
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prefent  us  with  many  mafterly  paintings  of  nature, 
which  neceflarily  charm  in  the  image,  as  well  as  in 
the  original.  Indeed,  the  variations  and  degrees  of 
beauty  are  infinite,  and  our  Author  has  enriched  his 
poem  with  almoft  every  excellence  that  the  exte- 
rior of  creation  affords. 

THERE  is  hardly  any  one  fo  abfolutely  dull  as  not 
to  relifh,  as  not  to  be  charmed  with  the  inexprefli- 
ble  fweetnefs  and  delicacy  of  nature,  in  thofe 
months  of  the  year,  when  fhe  appears  to  moft  advan- 
tage. Even  winter  clothes  her  in  mourning,  not  in 
deformity,  and  like  the  faireft  of  her  offspring,  Ihe 
is  then  only  fo  much  the  more  lovely  and  affecting 
for  being  in  tears.  Some  indeed,  ivant  ears,  others 
have  but  very  imperfect  eyes,  and  what  is  a  more 
deplorable  defect  than  either,  many  feem  to  have 
no  heart ;  but  here  the  fault  lies  not  in  what  may  be 
called  the  fubjecl:,  but  in  the  medium  and  powers, 
offenfation.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  na- 
ture has  eftablimed  a  very  ftrong  and  palpable  cor- 
refpondence,  between  every  thing  amiable,  elegant, 
and  beautiful  in  the  ftrudture  and  fcale  of  her 
works,  and  certain  feelings  in  the  human  heart. 
And  we  derive  no  inconfiderable  ihare  of  innocent 
and  untnolefted  enjoyment,  as  well  as  the  greateft 
utility,  from  the  unavoidable  exercife  of  all  our 
perceptive  faculties. 

To  this  ftrange  myfterious  and  fympathetic  har- 
mony, by  which  the  finefi:  fenfations  of  mind  and 

faireft 
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faired  forms  and  afiemblages  of  things,  are  fo  hap* 
pily  and  fweetly  united,  the  mufe  of  Thomfon  was 
conftantly  attuned.  He  knew  well  how  his  own 
heart  was  charmed,  and  he  loved  mankind  too  fm- 
cerely,  and  underftood  their  nature  too  thoroughly, 
not  to  believe  them  poffefled  of  the  fame  fenfibility. 
Read  but  his  Scafons,  from  end  to  end,  and  infpedt 
the  agreeable  workings  of  your  own  feelings,  as 
you  proceed.  A  fingle  perufal  of  his  poem  in  this 
manner,  will  give  you  a  jufter  idea  of  his  merit, 
than  all  that  language  can  exprefs  in  his  praife. 
\Vhat  a  flriking  and  rich  exuberance  of  fentimental 
imagery  and  ideas,  mark,  embellifli,  and  exalt  his 
f:mpleft  narrations.  How  finely  does  he  recall  to 
our  memories,  in  terms  equally  competent  and  pic- 
turefque,  all  thofe  tepid  vapours,  embroiled  fkies, 
and  fragrant  exhalations,  which  indicate  the  vi- 
gour of  reviving  nature. — But  his  enthufiafm  flames 
cut  with  more  than  ordinary  ardour  and  vehemence 
in  delineating  the  rural  fimplicity,  and  ideal  inno- 
cence -of  what  has  been  fo  frequently  called  the 
golden  age.  And,  who  knows  not,  that  to  fuch 
imaginary  pidtur.es  of  felicity,  we  owe  many  of  the 
mofl  delightful  pafTages  in  modern,  not  lefs,  than 
in  ancient  poetry.  For  abfolute  perkction  in  all 
the  finer  feelings,  fofter  virtues,  and  fympathetic 
affections  of  humanity,  in  conjunction  with  the  full 
pofleflion  of  every  focial  convenience,  and  every 
ibcial  enjoyment,  however  repugnant  to  fa<ft,  and 
3  experience, 
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experience,  is  ftill  one  of  the  moft  ravifhing  and  in- 
chanting  fictions  that  lays  hold  on  the  fancy. 

The  firfl  frefli  dawn  then  wak'd  the  gladdened  race 

Of  uncorrupted  man,  nor  blufh'd  to  lee  . 

The  lluggard  fleep  beneath  its  facred  beam  : 

For  their  light  ilumbers  gently  fum'd  away ; 

And  up  they  rofe  as  vigorous  as  the  fun, 

Or  to  the  culture  of  the  willing  glebe, 

Or  to  the  chearful  tendance  of  the  flock. 

Meantime  the  fong  went  round  ;  and  dance  and  Iporr, 

Wifdom  and  friendly  talk,  fucceffive,  ftole 

Their  hours  away  :  while  in  the  rofy  vale 

Love  breath'd  his  infant  lighs,  from  anguifh  free, 

And  full  replete  with  blifs ;  fave  the  fweet  pain, 

That  inly  thrilling,  but  exalts  it  more. 

Nor  yet  injurious  aft,  nor  furly  deed, 

Was  known  among  thofe  happy  fons  of  Heaven  ; 

For  reafon  and  benevolence  were  law. 

Harmonious  nature  too  look'd  fmiling  on. 

Clear  fhone  the  Ikies,  cool'd  with  eternal  gales, 

And  balmy  fpirit  all.     The  youthful  fun 

Shot  his  bed  rays,  and  flill  the  gracious  clouds 

Drop'd  fatnefs  dowrn ;  as  o'er  the  fwelling  mead, 

The  herds  and  flocks,  commixing,  play'd  fecure. 

This  when,  emergent  from  the  gloomy  wood, 

The  glaring  lion  faw,  his  horrid  heart 

Was  meekened,  and  he  join'd  his  fullen  joy. 

For  mufic  held  the  whole  in  perfect  peace  : 

Soft  figh'd  the  flute  :  the  tender  voice  was  heard, 

Warbling  the  varied  heart ;  the  woodlands  round 

Apply  *d 
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Appiy'd  their  quire  ;  and  winds  and  waters  fiowM 
In  conibnance.     Such  were  thofe  prime  of  days. 

THERE  is  but  little  merit  in  mere  negative  de- 
fcription.  It  is  much  eafier,  at  lead,  in  moft  cafes, 
to  fay  what  is  not,  than  what  is.  For  the  abfence 
of  thofe  things  which  fill  us  with  regret,  is  a  con- 
venient enough  refource  for  materials  to  complete 
a  defign,  when  nothing  better  is  at  hand.  Aware 
of  this  circumftance,  our  Poet,  from  what  in  thefe 
degenerate  days  life  is  not,  happily  figures  what 
then  it  rnuft  have  been.  Several  ideas  in  this  ac- 
count fhevv,  either  that  he  had  his  eye  on  a  cele- 
brated paflage  in  Milton,  or,  that  they  both  copied 
the  fame  original.  I  do  not  mean,  by  the  quota- 
tion, to  contrail  their  merit.  The  reader  may  do 
that  or  not,  as  he  pleafes,  but  the  productions  of 
two  fuch  matters  of  their  art,  where  the  thought  is 
materially  the  fame,  muft  be  entertaining.  What 
a  pity  their  ears  were  not  as  fimiiar,  as  their  genius. 
Thus  run  the  Miltonian  meafures : 

So  pafs'd  they  naked  on,  nor  fhunn'd  the  fight 
Of  God  or  Angel,  for  they  thought  no  ill : 
So  hand  in  hand  they  paiVd,  the  lovlieft  pair 
That  ever  fince  in  love's  embraces  met ; 
Adam  the  goodlieft  man  of  men  fincc  born 
His  fons,  the  faireft  of  her  daughters  Eve. 
Under  a  tuft  of  fhade  that  ou  a  green 
Stood  wliifpering  foft,  by  a  frefh  fountain  fide 

They 
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They  fat  them  down ;  and  after  no  more  toil 

Of  their  fwcet  gard'ning  labour,  then  fuffic'd 

To  recommend  cool  zephyrs,  and  made'eafe 

More  eafy,  wholefome  thirft  and  appetite 

More  grateful,  to  their  fupper-fruits  they  fell, 

Nectarine  fruits  which  the  compliant  boughs 

Yielded  them,  fide -long  as  they  fat  recline 

On  the  foft  downy  bank  damalk'd  with  flowers  : 

The  favory  pulp  they  chew,  and  in  the  rind 

Still  as  they  thirfted  fcoop  the  brimming  ftream, 

Nor  gentle  purpofe,  nor  endearing  fmiles 

Wanted,  nor  youthful  dalliance  as  befeems 

The  fair  couple  link'd  in  happy  nuptial  league, 

Alone  as  they.    About  them  frifking  play'd 

All  beafts  of  th'  earth,  fince  wild,  and  of  all  chafe 

In  wood  or  wildernefs,  foreft  or  den  ; 

Sporting  the  lion  ramp'd,  and  in  his  paw 

Dandled  the  kid  ;  bears,  tigers,  ounces,  pards, 

Gambol'd  before  them  ;  th'  unwieldy  elephant 

To  make  them  mirth  us'd  all  his  might,  and  wrcath'd 

His  lithe  probofcis ;  clofe  the  ferpent  lly 

Iniinuating,  wove  with  gordian  twine 

His  breaded  train,  and  of  his  fatal  guile 

Gave  proof  unheeded ;  others  on  the  grafs 

Couch'd,  and  now  fill'd  with  pafture  grazing  fat, 

Or  bedward  ruminating,  for  the  fun 

Declin'd  was  hailing  now  with  full  career 

To  th'  ocean  ifles,  and  in  th'  afcending  fcalfc 

Of  heav'n,  the  flars  that  ufher  evening,  rofe. 

IT  fometimes  happens,  in  adjufting  the  rank  of 
fine  Writers,  as  it  does  in  deciding  on  the  compa- 

I  rative 
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rative  excellence  of  particular  characters,  in  pub- 
lic or  private  life  ;  inferior,  is  often  loft  in  the  daz- 
zling fplendour  of  fuperior  merit.  Few  Moderns, 
difcovec  fo  much  of  that  true  poetic  fire,  which  in 
all  the  genuine  fons  of  Apollo,  burns  with  a  lam- 
bent, but  inexhauftible  flame,  as  Dr.  Beattie.  To 
which  of  the  ibfter  tones  of  nature  is  not  his  mufe 
happily  and  peculiarly  refponfive.  With  flrong 
creative  powers,  a  lively  and  rich  fenfibility  of 
heart,  and  a  tafle  delicately  turned,  for  catching 
the  fymmetryand  fublimity  of  things ;  his  flrains  are 
full  of  fimplicity  and  elegance,  fometimes  rife  to  a 
majefty  and  grace,  but  feldom  to  be  found  in  the 
poetry  of  the  age.  The  following  part  of  a  ftanza 
from  his  Miujlrel,  has  often  charmed  me  ;  and  I 
will  venture  to  produce  it,  as  not  out  of  time,  after 
all  the  flowers  of  Parnajus,  with  which  both 
Thomfon,  and  Milton,  have  adorned  the  fame 
idea. 

Sweet  were  your  fhadcs,  O  ye  primeval  groves, 

Whofe  boughs  to  man  his  food  and  fhelter  lenta 

Pure  in  his  pleafures,  happy  in  his  loves, 

His  eye  flill  Trailing  and  his  heart  content. 

Then,  hand  in  hand,  health,  fport,  and  labour  went, 

THERE  is  not  perhaps,  a  Poet  in  our  language, 
who  wormips  fo  devoutly,  and  in  a  manner  fo  ra- 
tional and  manly,  at  the  fhrine  of  female  beauty  as 
Thomfon  doe«.  Senfible  of  its  inexprcflible  energy 

on 
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on  the  mafculine  mind,  he  exhibits  it  in  all  its  vir- 
gin charms,  and  brings  it  forth  polifhed  and  com- 
plete, an  exquifite  model  of  fymmetry  and  excellence. 
His  pathetic  addrefs  to  Amanda,  Ihews  how  deeply 
he  felt  the  perfe&ion  of  the  object  defcribed. 


And  thou,  Amanda,  come,  pride  of  my  fong  ! 
Form'd  by  the  graces,   lovlineis  itfelf  ! 
Come  with  thofe  clowncaft  eyes,  led.nte  and  fweer, 
Thofe  looks  demure,  that  deeply  pierce  the  foul, 
Where,  with  the  light  of  thoughtful  reafon  mixM, 
Shines  lively  fancy  and  the  feeling  heart : 
O  come  !  and  while  the  rofy-footed  May- 
Steals  blufhing  on,  together  let  us  tread 
The  morning  dews,  and  gather  in  their  prime 
Frefh  blooming  flowers,  to  grace  thy  braided  hair, 
And  thy  lov'd  bofom  that  improves  their  tweets. 


His  picture  of  a  flower  garden,  is  drawn  with 
matchlefs  delicacy  and  fpirit.  Here  every  thing  is 
arranged  in  the  befl  order,  and  aptly  diftinguifhed 
by  its  right  name,  its  proper  place,  and  its  true 
colouring.  His  mufe,  like  the  genius  of  the  fpot 
he  delineates,  wherever  flie  alights,  intermingles 
the  beauties  of  nature  and  art,  with  equal  animation 
and  tafte,  produces  a  world  of  ideas,  not  lefs  ele- 
gant than  new,  and  breathes  a  profufion  of  flowers 
and  herbs,  and  fweets,  and  fcents,  and  all  manner 
of  fruits.  So  that  whoever  can  read  this  picturefque 
Iketch,  without  feeling  a  molt  fenfible  delight, 

may 
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may  well  enough  be  compared  to  a  jlatue  in  the 
midil  of  the  Graces,  furrounded  with  all  the  luxu- 
ries which  the  fined  foil,  and  the  fined  feafon  can 
produce. 

At  length  the  finifh'd  garden  to  the  view 
Its  viftas  opens,  and  its  alleys  green. 
Snatch'd  thro*  the  verdant  maze,  the  hurried  eye 
Diftra&ed  wanders  ;  now  the  bowery  walk 
Of  covert  clofe,  where  fcarce  a  fpeck  of  day 
Falls  on  the  lengthened  gloom,  protrafted  fweeps : 
I\ow  meets  the  bending  Iky  ;  the  river  now 
Dimpling  along,  the  breezy  ruffled  lake, 
The  foreft  darkening  round,  the  glittering  fpirr, 
Th'  ethereal  mountain,  and  the  diftant  main. 
Bat  why  To  far  excurfive  ?  when  at  hand, 
Along  thefe  blufhing  borders,  bright  with  dew, 
And  in  yon  mingled  wildernefs  of  flowers, 
Fair-handed  fpring  unbofoms  every  grace  ; 
Throws  out  thVfpow-tkop,  and  the  crocus  firft  ; 
The  daify,   primrofe,  violet  darkly  blue, 
And  polyanthus  ofimnumber'd  dyes ; 
The  yellow  \vall-fiower,  ftain'd  with  iron  brd\Va  ; 
And  lavifhftock  that  fcents  the  garden  round: 
From  the  iibft  wJng  of  vernal  breezes  fhed, 
ARemonies ;  auriculas,  enriclvd 
\\rh\i  fhining  meal  o'er  all  their  velvet  kav 
And  full  ranunculas  of  glowing  red. 
Then  comes  the  tulip-race,  where  beauty  plays 
Her  idle  freaks ;  from  family  difTWd 
To  family,  'as  flies  the  fathcr-duft, 
The  varied  colours  run  ;  and,  while  they  break 

On 
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:On  the  charm'd  eye,  th'  exulting  florift  marks, 
With  fecret  pride,  the  wonders  of  his  hand. 
No  gradual  bloom  is  wanting;  from  the  bud, 
'Firft-born  of  fpving,  to  fummer's  mufky  tribes : 
Nor  hyacinths,  of  purelt  virgin  white, 
Low-bent,  and  blufhing  inward  ;  nor  jonquils, 
Of  potent  fragrance  ;  nor  Narciffus  fair, 
As  o'er  the  fabkti  fountaiivhanging  itill'; 
Nor  broad  carnations,  nor -gay -fpotted -pinks  ; 
Nor,  fhower'd  from  every  fou'fh,  (he  damaflc-rofe. 
•infinite  numbers,  delicacies,  fmells, 
With  hues  on  hues  exprcflion  cannot  paint, 
The  breath  of  Nature,  and  her  endlefs  bloom. 

IN  ftiort,  the  fpvinging  of  plants, the  early 

budding   of  every  tender  thing, the  fprouting 

items, the  verdure  of  the  fields, the  fra- 
grance of  riling  herbs, the  foliation  of  trees, 

the  fun's  returning  warmth, prolific  rains, 

foftering  breezes.,. vernal  dews, — —the 

pairing  of  animals,:- young  ones  of  all  .kinds, 

the  fmging  of  birds, — —  tlitpajfioii.vf. the  groves, 

the  influence  of  Spring^  on  the  human  ;heart, 

.connubial  attachment, and  domeftic  blifs  :  are 

all  fubjects  naturally  calculated  to  charm  the  fancy, 
and  intereft  the  paffions;  and  their  tafle  muft  be 
faftidious  indeed,  who  acknowledge  not,  that 
Thp;iribn  does  them  more  than  ordinary  juftice. 

K  HE 
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HE  views  and  celebrates,  the* approach  of  Sum- 
mer, in  {trains  fingularly  lively  and  enchanting. 
It  feems  as  if  an  idea  of  advancing  maturity,  had 


*  I  have  feen  a  manufcript  poem  called  the  Seafon,  de- 
fcribing  one  of  our  fummer  Watering  Places,  from  which 
the  Author  has  indulged  me  with  the  following  extraft. 
As  it  is  fomewhat  in  the  manner,  though  by  no  means 
an  exaft  imitation  of  Thomfon,  I  give  it  to  the  publick 
merely  as  a  curiofity. 

Decked  infaeetfiowrets,  lo  !  the  fcafon  comes : 
j4nd  (?er  the  heathy  withfulknjiridcs  and  flow. 
Winter relit  Bant  fcowls  away.     Thefpring, 
In  all  her  virgin  gaiety  and  pride 
Now  drops  her  veil.     Aurora  f lands  confefs'd 
The  fjjartby  emprefs  of  the  "  circling  year  /" 
~Mild  and  majeftic,  are  the  lovely  forms 
Which  hail  injoftejl  bliijhes  her  approach  f 
^411  nature  feels  her  touch,  and  hears  her  voice \ 
j$nd  with  increajingiuarmth  and  vigour 9  lives. 
7 'he  fields  reviving  in  her  prc fence  f  mile, 
jlnd put  forth  all  their  charms.     Eachfimu'ry  budt 
Unfolds  a  thoufandhues,  a  thou f  and  f  cents, 
fVhich  blended,  fan  the  air  with  rich  perfume, 
And  gratify  thejight.     The  gurgling  brook, 
Jlforc  fmiGtbfy,  winds  its  way  down  flop:  ng  da'  • , 

1  fuls  the  neighboring  haunts  witbjwtett 
1U  wks  lift  up  their  lofty  heads,  and  fling 
'J  bcirjhaggy  arms,  with  negligence  abroad. 
ii'tlt  (•;//,  in  i'e>  nol faeets  abound^ 
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•fired  His  mufe  with  a  new.acceffion  of -alacrity  and 
joy.  Invocation  is  the  trite  refource  of  the  moft 
-defpicable  rhymflers,  but  that  of  Thomfon  to  In- 
fpiration,  is  marked  with  an  ardour  and  originality, 
-truly  characlefiftic  of  genius* 

Come  Inspiration'!  from  thy  hermit  feat, 
By  mortal  feldom  found  :  may  fancy  dare, 

And  every  bank  its  loeji  embroidery  wears. 

'The  groves,  frequented  by  the  feathered  rcftje 

In  luxury  of  drefs  toplcafe,  their  gucjts 

Appear  fuperialivety  gay.     And  all 

'The  laughing  vallies  round  ex-prefs 

In  cbajie  confujion  ivhat  they  inly  feel. 
1   The  green  turf  cheers  the  eye.     From  yonder  wood 

H'hat  dulcet  notes  in  wild profv.Jwn  rife, 

And  wctftfoft  mvjic  on  the  trembling  ear  f 

At  mbrn,  e'er  yet  the  droivfy  world  aivaks, 

Or  bufy  life  inccffiint  tcil  renew, 

^ttickfrom  the  fun,  a  flood  of  glory  bur/Is 

Which  fills  with  red  magnificence  the  heavens^ 

The  cold  earth,  warms',  exhales  the  balmy  dcw^ 

Impregnates  every  thing  with  life  ;  revives 

And  cheers  the  human  heart.     ATw  do  yon  clouds 

Pour  all  their  fftotjiure  on  ihe  yawning gltbe 

At  random.     Nature  regulates  the  whole : 

}]y  her  command  they  drink  tbrir  liquid ftort's, 

And  drop  down  fatnejs  in  prolific  rains. 

'Ihe  very  winds  bring  Summer  on  their  wings 

And  all  our  teeming  bemifpbc re  difcharge 

&f  noxious  vapours  and  pernicious  fog. 
'*****      *      *     *     *     *     •*     # 

K  a  From 
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From  thy  fix'd  ferious  eye,  and  raptur'd  glance 
Shot  on  iurrounding  Heaven,  to  fteal  one  look 
Creative  of  the  poet,  every  power, 
Exalting  to  an  extaly  of  fbul. 

It  is  hard  to  conceive  any  ideas  more  appofite 
and  lively  than  thofe  by  which,  he  marks  the  joy- 
ous appearance  of  the  fun.  He  clothes  this  glo- 
rious object  in  the  moll  magnificent  and  majeftic 
iplendor.  The  fhades  of  darknefs,  and  all  their 
concomitant  horrors,  fly  every  where  before  him, 
and  the  horizon  kindles  into  one  beauteous  and 
univerfal  blaze,  as  he  rifes  and  flings  his  beams 
abroad.  Thomfon's  addrefs  on  this  occafion  is 
manly,  pathetic,  and  natural. 

But  yonder  comes  the  powerful  king  of  day, 
Rejoicing  in  the  eaft.    The  leiTening  cloud, 
The  kindling  azure,  and  the  mountain's  brow 
Illum'd  with  fluid  gold,  his  near  approach 
Betoken  glad.     Lo  !   now  apparent  all, 
Aflant  the  dew  bright  earth,  and  colour' d  air, 
He  looks  irj  bound|efs  majefty  abroad  j 
And  fheds  the  fhining  day,  that  burnifh'd  plays 
On  rocks,  and  hills,  and  towers,  and  wandering  dreams^ 
High  gleaming  from  afar,     Prime  chearer  Light  ! 
Of  all  material  Beings  firft  and  bcft  ! 
Efflux  divine  !  Nature's  refplendent  robe  ! 
Without  whofe  vefting  l->eauty  all  were  wrapt 
{n  uncfTential  gloom  ;  and  thou,  O  Sun, 
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Soul  of  furrounding  worlds !  in  whom  beft  feen 
Shines  out  thy  Maker  !   may  I  fing  of  thee  ? 

The  thoughts  in  the  following  defcription 
are  all  ftridtly  philofophical,  at  the  fame  time  that 
they  owe  much  of  their  beauty  to  poetry.  And  it 
is  difficult  to  fay  which  deferves  moft  praife,  the 
juftnds  of  the  idea,  or  the  elegance  of  the  expref- 
fion.  The  myfterious  and  prodigious  powers 
of  attraction,  by  which  the  Sun,  as  centers  of  the 
fyftem,  pervades,  unites,  and  directs  the  whole, 
fill  the  poet's  imagination  with  aftonifhment  and 
tranfport.  Indeed  the  communication  of  light 
and  life  to  the  whole  planetary  worlds  that  roll  in 
everlafling  rotation  around  us,  as  it  is  one  of  the 
moft  wonderful  operations,  of  nature  is  a  concep- 
tion equal  to  the  boldeft  exertions  of  the  human 
intellect.  And  on  this  occafion  our  author  adopts 
it  with  propriety. — The  iblar  orb,  or  throne,  in 
folemn  proceffion  with  the  feafons,  the  fours,  the 
rains,  the  dews,  the  zephyrs,  and  even  the  fiorms 
mingling  in  his  train — the  mineral  beds  penetrated 
by  his  rays,  and  ripening  by  degrees  into  a  rich  va- 
riety of  metalline  ore — the  very  rocks  impregnated 
by  his  prolific  beams  producing  the  moft  precious 
diamonds,  and  the  whole  fmiling  creation  grateful- 
ly acknowledging  his  dominion — are  a  few  of  the 
leading  circumftances  that  heighten  this  piece  of 
K  3  exquiiite 
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exquifite  painting.     Inftcad  of  a  more  particular 
analyfis  of  the  paflage  take  it  intire. 

'Tis  by  thy  fecret,  ftrong,  attractive  force, 
As  with  a  chain  indifibl-uble  bound, 
Thy  fyftem  rolls  entire  :  from  the  fair  bourne 
Of  utmoft  Saturn,  wheeling  wide  his  round 
Of  thirty  years  ;  to  Mercury •,  whofe  dilk 
Can  fcarce  be  caught  by  philolcphic  eye, 
Loft  in  the  near  effulgence  of  thy  blaze. 

Liformer  of  the  planetary  train  ! 

Without  whofe  quick'aing  glance  their  cumbrous  orb's* 
Were  brute  unlovely  mafs,  inert  and  dead, 
And  not,  as  now,  the  green  abodes  of  life  ! 
How  many  forms  of  being  wait  on  thee  ! 
Inhaling  fpirit;  from  th'  unfettered  mind, 
By  thee  fublim'd,  down  to  the  daily  race, 
The  mixing  myriads  of  thy  fetting  beam. 

The  vegetable  world  is  allb  thine, 
Parent  of  Seafons  !  who  the  pomp  precede 
That  waits  thy  throne,  as  thro*  thy  vaft  domain^ 
Annual,  along  the  bright  elliptic  road, 
In  world -rejoicing  ftate,  it  moves  fublime. 
Mean-time,  th'  expecting  nations,  circled  gay  • 
With  all  the  various  tribes  of  food ful  earth, 
Implore  thy  bounty,  or  fend  grateful  up 
A  common  hymn:  while,  round  thy  beaming  c^r, 
High-feen,  the  Scafons  lead,  in  fprightly  dance 
Harmonious  knit,  the  rofy-finger'd  Hours, 
The  Zfptyrs  floating  loofe,  the  timely  Rains, 
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Of  blbom  ethereal  the  light-footed  Dews, 
And  foftened  into  joy  the  furly  Storms,, 
Thefe,  in  fucceffive  turn,  with  lavifh  hand, 
Shower  every  beauty,  every  fragrance  lllower, 
Herbs,  flowers,  and  fruits;  till,  kindling  at  thy  touchj 
From  land  to  land  is  flufh'd  the  vernal  year* 

Nor  to  the  furface  of  enlivened  earth, 
Graceful  with  hills  and  dales,  and  leafy  woods, 
Her  liberal  trefles,  is  thy  force  confm'd  : 
But,  to  the  bowel'd  cavern  darting  deep, 
The  mineral  kinds  cOnfefs  thy  mighty  power. 
Effulgent,  hence  the  veiny  marble  fhines ; 
Hence  Labour  draws  his  tools;  hence  burnifh'd  War 
Gleams  on  the  day ;  the  nobler  works  of  Peace 
Hence  blefs  mankind,  and  generous  Commerce  binda 
The  round  of  nations  in  a  golden  chain. 

The  unfruitful  rock  itfelf,  impregn'd  by  thee, 
In  dark  retirement  forms  the  lucid  ftone. 
The  lively  Diamond  drinks  thy  pureft  rays, 
Collected  light,  compact ;  that,  polifh'd  bright, 
And  all  its  native  luftre  let  abroad, 
Dares,  as  it  fparkles  on  the  fair  one's  breaft, 
With  vain  ambition  emulate  her  eyes. 
At  thee  the  Ruby  lights  its  deepening  glow, 
And  with  a  waving  radiance  inward  flames* 
From  thee  the  Sapphire,  folid  ether,  takes 
Its  hue  cerulean  ;  and,  of  evening  tinct, 
The  purple-ftreaming  Amethyft  is  thine. 
With  thy  ownfmile  the  yellow  Topaz  burns. 
Nor  deeper  verdure  dyes  the  robe  of  Spring, 
When  firft  fhe  gives  it  to  the  foutherngale, 
Than  the  green  Emerald  (hows.    But,  all  ccmbinM, 
K  4  Thick 
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Thick  thro'  the  whitening  Opal  play  thy  beams ; 
Or,  flying  feveral  from  its  furfacc,  form 
A  trembling  variance  of  revolving  hues, 
As  the  lite  varies  in  the  gazer's  hand. 

The  very  dead  creation,  from  thy  touch, 
AfTumes  a  mimic  life.     By  thee  refin'd, 
In  brighter  mazes  the  reluccnt  ftream 
Playfe  o'er  the  mead.     The  precipice  abrupt, 
Froje&ing  horror  on  the  blackened  flood, 
Softens  at  thy  return.     The  defart  joys 
Wildly,  thro'  all  his  melancholy  bounds. 
Rude  ruins  glitter;  and  the  briny  deep, 
Seen  from  fome  pointed  promontory's  topv 
Far  to  the  blue  horizon's  utriioft  verge, 
'  Reftlefs,  reftecYs  a  floating  gleam.     But  this, 
And  all  die  mucli-tranfported  Mufe  can  fmg, 
Ate  to  thy  beauty,  dignity,  and  ufe,     , 
Unequal  far  •  great  delegated  Source 
Of  light,  and  life,  and-  grace,  and  joy  below  ! 

In  Gray's  pofthumous  letters  we  find  aclefcrip- 
tion  of  the  riling  fun,  to  which  there  is  hardly  a 
parallel  in  our  language.  The  editor  quotes  a  ii- 
milar  one  from  an  old  Englifh  Divine,  which,  for 
the  time  when  it  was  wrote,  is  wonderfully  beauti- 
ful indeed  !  It  flrikcs  me,  however,  as  too  minutely 
laboured  to  make  any  great  and  lafting  impreflion. 
That  from  the  Poet  awakens  in  the  mind,  fenfatiorrc 
of  grandeur  and  (impliciry,  correfponding  with 
fuch  as  we  feel  from  an  immediate  view  of  the  ori- 
ginal, but  that  from  the  Preacher  rather  fuggefts  a 
2  com  pari  foil 
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c*bmparifon  than  communicates  a  pleafiire.  The 
one  is  taken  from  the  object  while  its  image  was 
yet  frefh  and  glowing  on  the  writer's  fancy,  and' 
jVoffifffes  the  heart  intire ;  the  other  Is  a  mere  clofef- 
production,  compofed  from  the  gleanings  of  me- 
mory, and  only  pretty  enough  to  afford  imagina- 
tion fome  temporary  amufement.  The  fccne  of 
the  foV'mer  is  on  the  fea-ftiore ;  the  latter  is  con- 
nected with  no  fpecifk  ciricumftance  whatever  to' 
give  it  energy. 

I  faw  the  clouds  and  dark  vapours  open  gradually  to 
right  and  left,  rolling  over  one  another  in  great  fmoaky 
wreathes,  and  the  tide,  as  it  flowed  gently  in  upon  the 
fands,  firff  whitening,  then  flight iy  tinged  with  gold 
and  blue;  and  all  at  once  a- little  line  of  infufferablc 
brightnefs,  t-hat,  before  I  can  write  theie  five  words,  was 
grown*  to  half  an  orb,  and  now  ta  a  whole  one,  too  glo- 
rious to  be  diftin£Uy  feenv 

GRAY. 

As  when  the  fun  approaches  towards  the  gates  of  the 
morning,  lie  firft  opens  a  little  eye  of  heaven,  and  fends 
away  thelpirits  of  darknefs;  gives  light  to  the  early, 
and  calls  up  the  lark  to  matins,  and,  by  and  by,  gilds  the 
fringes  of  a  cloud,  and  peeps-  over  the  eaftern  hills, 
thrufting  out  his  golden  horns— and  ftillr  while  a  man 
tells  the  ftory,  the  fun  gets  up  higher,  till  he  fhews  a 


fair  face  and  a  full  light. 


TAYLOR. 


The  fetting,  as  well  as  the  ruing  fun,  is  at  the 
fame  inftant  a  fource  of  the  fweeteft  and  fublimeft 

conceptions 
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conceptions  that  can  enter  into  the  mind  of  man; 
Who  has  not  then  frequently  feen  him  in  the  fofteft 
and  moft  rnajeftic  luftre,  plunging  among  piles  or 
columns  ©f  broken  and  burnifhed  clouds,  as  if  he 
meant  by 

Arraying  ivith  refeffed purple  and  gold 
The  clouds  that  on  bis  weftern  throne  avjait, 

to  make  thofe  he  leaves  in  darknefs  the  more  fen- 
iibly  regret  his  abfence?  The  various  circumftan- 
ces  of  this  glowing  but  common  fcene  are  noted  in 
the  following  lines,  with  elegance  and  iimplicity. 

Low  walks  the  fun,  and  broadens  by  degrees 
juft  o'er  the  verge  of  day;    The  Shifting  clouds 
Afiembled  gay,  a  richly  gorgeous  train, 
In  all  their  pomp  attend  his  letting  throne. 
Air,  earth  and  ocean  frriile  immenfe.     And  now 
As  if  his  weary  chariot  fought  the  bowers 
Of  AmpbitrltC)  and  her  tending  nymphs, 
So  Grecian  fable  fung,  he  dips  his  orb, 
Now  half  immers'd;  and  now  a  golden  curve 
Gives  one  bright  glance,  then  total  difappears. 

Thofe  objects,  which  are  moft  familiar  to  us, 
have  often  a  very  pleaiing  effecl  in  defcription. 
It  flatters  perhaps  our  felf-love  to  find  fuch  things 
as  have  frequently  attracted  our  attention,  thus  re- 
prefented  with  fimplicity  and  juftnefs.  In  truthr 
by  a  careful  infpeclion  of  our  mental  faculties,  we 
2  ma/ 
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mayfoonbe  fatisfied,  that  whatever  facilitates  or 
aflilts  their  general  or  refpcctive  operations,  creates' 
a  certain  degree  of  delight*  We  have  no  pleafure, 
and  it  is  proper  for  obvious  reafons  that  we  fhould 
Bave  none,  but  ill  cxerci-fe ;  and  thefe  are  always 
and  uniformly  of  the  fame  complexion  with  the 
powers  exerted.  Such  as  refult  intirely  from  the 
gratification  of  appetite  are  low  and  brutal ;  the  in- 
dulgence of  certain  pafiions  produce  others  more 
refined  ;  but  intellectual  enjoyments  are  moft  fub- 
3antialofall.  In  polifhed  life,  the  fine  arts  is"  one 
of  many  mediums  by  which  this  laft  and  pureft 
fpecies  is  acquired.  And  imagination  and  me- 
mory,- are  as  much  charmed,  with  an  elegant  and 
rnafterly  exhibition  of  old  or  familiar  objecls,  ay 
the  underft'anding  is  with  new  or  occult  ones.  So 
that  we  naturally  congratulate  ourfclves  in  the  pof- 
feflion  of  every  aceeffion  to  fcience,  in  proportion 
to  the  eafe  or  facility  with  which  it  is  acquired". 
Thus,  in  the  prefent  inftance,  recolle&ion  is  partly, 
if  not  wholly,  fuperfedcd,  and  the  mind,  without 
any  fenfible  retrofpeciicn,  replenilhed  with  ideas 
and  images  perfectly  confonant  to  her  own  expe- 
rience. In  the  paflage  I  ihall  now  quote,  there  is 
a;  beautiful  feledlion  of  circumftances,  that  muft 
frequently  have  ftruck  the  attention  of  every  ob~ 
fervant  mind  in  the  leaft  acquainted  with  rural  af- 
fairs. The  fccner  though  fingulady  homely  and 

common  * 
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common,  is  fo  full  of  the  moft  natural  {implicit/,- 
that  there  is  no  reading  it  without  a  peculiar  de- 
gree of  fatisfacTtion. — The  cows  lowing  and  loung- 
ing about  the  doors  to  be  fed  and  milked, — the 
lazy  and  languifhing  pofition  of  the  birds,  as  they 
perch  among  the  boughs  of  the  neighbouring 
trees,~the  convenient  and  cool  retreat  of  the  do- 
nieftic  poultry, — the  dreaming  of  the  dogs  till 
Hung  and  flartled  by  the  wafp, — are  all  fo  finely 
conceived,  that  a  painter  has  only  to  give  them 
form  and  colouring.  The  defign  is  fairly  finifhedj 
and  all  the  figures  happily  arranged  and  grouped 
to  his  hand. 

Home  from  his  morning  taik,  thefwain  retreats ; 
His  flock  before  him  fteppingto  the  fold  : 
While  the  full  udder'd  mother  lows  around 
The  chearful  cottage,  then  expecting  food, 
The  food  of  innocence  and  health  !  The  daw, 
The  rook  and  magpie,  to  the  grey-grown  oaks 
That  the  calm  village  in  their  verdant  arms, 
Shelt'ring  embrace  direft  their  lazy  flight ; 
Where  on  the  mingling  boughs  they  fit  embower'd, 
All  the  hot  noon,  till  cooler  hours  arife. 
Faint,  underneath,  the  houfhold  fowls  convene ; 
And  in  a  corner  of  the  buzzing  fhade, 
Thehoufe-dog  with  the  vacant  grey-hound  lies 
Outftretch'd  and  fleepy.    In  his  llumbers  one 
Attacks  the  nightly  thief,  and  one  exults 

O'er 
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O'er  hill  and  dale;  till  waken'd by  the  wafp, 
They  ftarting  fnap. 

Of  the  fame  kind  are  many  of  his  bed  and  moft 
elaborate  defcriptions.  The  wonderful  artifice  and 
machinery  by  which  the  fpider  compaffes  his 
bloody  defigns  is  finifhed  with  inimitable  propriety 
and  exadtnefs.  Perhaps  the  paflage  might  be 
quoted  as  an  example  of  the  pathetic,  as  well  as  a- 
greeable.  For  the  heart  is  a  lharer  in  the  fympa- 
thy  it  occafions,  as  well  as  the  fancy  in  the  pleafure 
it  affords. 

But  chief  to  heedlefs  flies  the  window  proves 
A  conftant  death ;  where,  gloomily  retir'd, 
The  villain  fpider  lives  cunning  and  fieixe, 
Mixture  abhorr'd!  Amid  a  mangled  heap 
Of  carcafes,  in  eager  watch  he  fjts, 
Overlooking  all  his  waving  fnares  around. 
Near  the  dire  cell  the  dreadlefs  wanderer  oft 
Paffes,  as  oft  the  ruffian  fhews  his  front, 
The  prey  at  laft  enfnar'd,  he  dreadful  darts, 
With  rapid  glide  along  the  leaning  line ; 
And  fixing  in  the  wretch  his  cruel  fangs, 
Strikes  backward  grimly  pleas'd :  the  fluttering  wing 
And  fhriller  found  declare  extreme  diflrefs, 
And  afk  the  helping  hofpitable  hand. 

In  Ihort,  his  whole  Summer  abounds  with  the 
mo(l  fafcinating  delineations  of  nature.  Whatever 

is 
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is  mod  charming,  rural  and  luxuriant  in  that  exube.- 
j-anr  and  fertile feafon, is  marked  in  the  moft  brilliant 
and  glowing  characters. — The  morning,  mid-day 
and  afternoon  of  a  Summer  day,— the  annals  of  the 
infect  tribes, — rural  bufinefs,  economy  and  amufe- 
rnent, — the  fhades,  thickets  and  parts  which  afford 
a  falutary  retreat  from  the  noon-tide  fun, — groups 
of  flocks  and  herds  as  they  browze  on  the  banks  of 
rivers  and  brooks,— the  foaming  feed  overleaping 
the  enclofure  and  plunging  in  the  deeper-grottoes, 
groves  and  alcoves  in  all  their  pleating  peniive  hor- 
rors,— the  noify  cataracts,— Summer  raging  in  the 
torrid  zone, — the  coming  evening,  glowing  me- 
teors, and  all  the  beauteous  images  and  vapoury 
gleams  which  generally  accompany  departing 
light,  are  fruitful  in  defcription  as  well  as  in  na- 
ture, to  poetical  minds,  at  Icuit,  of  the  molt  plea- 
fing,  the  moft  lively,  and  the  moft  romantic  im- 
preffions. 

The  obvious  tendency  of  nature  is  to  make  all 
•her  works  complete,  and  all  her  children  happy, 
Springy  li}:e  youth,  is  the  period  of  hope;  and  Summer, 
like  manhood,  matures  the  defires  then  imbibed; 
but  Autxmz  is  thp  great  period  of  fruition,  where  all 
our  toils  and  profpecls  terminate,  where  all  our 
\vifties  are  realized,  and  where  pofleffion  fupplants 
the  anxieties  of  expectation. 

We 
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We  are  confcious  in  every  undertaking  of  a  very 
ftrong  propenfiry  to  finifh,  as  well  as  to  begin. 
Under  the  influence  of  this  idea  the  profecution  of 
all  our  purpofes  commences  and  is  conducted. 
There  is  a  certain  degree  of  fatisfaction  infeparable 
from  our  minuteft  efforts,  which,  by  the  conftitu- 
tion  of  things,  is  thus  held  forth  as  the  natural  and 
hereditary  reward  of  our  labours.  Our  mental,  as 
\vell  as  corporeal  make,  is  originally  formed  for 
aclivity,  and  confequently  furnifhed  with  abun- 
dance of  fprings  for  keeping  it  in  motion.  The 
more  we  employ  our  fenfes  as  inftruments  of  in- 
telligence, they  neceffarily  grow  the  more  expert 
and  acute.  Indeed,  we  poflefs  no  power  which  is 
not  fufceptible  of  improvement;  and,  what  is  more, 
which  we  are  not  born  with  difpofitions  to  improve. 
Indolence  of  every  kind  is  adventitious  to  our  na- 
tures, and  arifes  folely  from  habits  of  debility  and 
ignorance :  juft  as  in  our  bodies  one  difeafe  perpe- 
tually engenders  another ;  for  the  nervous,  like  the 
focial  fyftem,  grows  the  itronger,  the  more  it  is 
braced.  And  all  the  flights  of  imagination,  but 
efpecially  all  the  acquifitions  of  the  underftanding, 
happily  and  amply  repay  themfelves.  This  gives 
vigour  and  effedt  to  every  liberal  exertion,  fills  the 
mind  with  confidence  in  the  inftant  of  defigning, 
and  fires  the  heart  with  courage  and  alacrity  from 
firft  to  laft  through  the  whole  execution. 

PofleflTed 
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Poflefled  of  fome  fuch  ideas  as  thefe,  Thorrrfon 
v/rote,  and  we  fhould  read  and  digeft  this  part  of 
his  poem.  Here  perfection  and  fruition,  which  in 
the  fcienceof  man  are  two  words  exprefling  but  one 
idea,  make  the  .burthen  af 'his  fong.  And  how  finely 
does  he  exhibit  the  genius  of  imiver&l  nature,  as 
having  thus  fmifhed  the  work  to  winch  all  the  fea- 
fons  in  their  turn  are  refpe&ively  fubfervient.  For 
this  purpofe  they  feem  .conftant  only  in  difclofmg 
one  continual  round  of  vicifTitude  and  variety. 
Nature  dies  but  in  IPinter,  to  revive  and  flourifh  in 
Spring  ;  and  her  vigorous  complexion  in  Summs/  is 
but  a  prelude  to  her  maturity  in  Autumn.  Then, 
•how  foon  and  feverely  do  we  not  all  fee  and  feel  a 
moft  material  and  affecting  change.  Is  not  that 
-endearing  and  univerfal  charm,,  whicli  flattered  our 
fenfes  and  warmed  our  hearts,  fo  fully  and  fweetly 
init  a  little, ago,  already  and  for  ever  irrecoverable? 
What  a  pale,  and  ghaftly,  and  withered  afped; 
darkens  and  deflowers  every  profpeft  we  behold-! 
Whece  now  that  refreshing  glofs,  tbat  beauteous 
bloom,  and  thofedelightful  fcenes,  that  invited  us 
to  the  country,  and  on  which  we  feafted  fo  deli- 
cioufly  in  folitude'!  Are  cot  the  operations  of  na- 
ture fenfibly  fufpended  by  fome  invifible  power, 
and  her  various  offspring  apparently  infected  by 
the  momentary  decay  of  their  mother  ?  How  mute 
and  difpi.rited  the  tuneful  tribes  that  wer,e  wont  to 

cheaf 
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chear  us  with  their  chirruping,  and  to  chant  in  wan- 
ton extacy  their  evening  and  their  morning  carols 
to  the  ravifhed  ear.  The  fields  every  where  relin- 
quifh  their  former  verdure  and  luxury,  the  leaves 
all  over  the  woods  drop  faft  from  the  trees,  the 
whole  vegetable  world  hangs  its  head  in  defpon- 
dency,  the  air  refigns  its  genial  foftnefs  and  warmth, 
the  day  Ihortens  in  proportion  as  the  fun  declines, 
and  the  darknefs  and  length  of  the  night  increafe  as 
the  earth  grows  chilly  and  the  atmofphere  cool. 
Such,  O  man,  is  the  fleeting  nature  and  unalterable 
ueftiny  of  all  thy  prefent  enjoyments !  Does  not 
pleafure  in  every  form,  as  if  initinctively,  {brink 
from  thy  chafteft  touch?  The  pureft  bleffednefs  of 
which  thy  heart  is  fufceptible  fades  infenfibly  a- 
way,  and  frequently  dies  in  the  very  inftant  of 
fruition.  Which  of  all  thy  attachments  has  not, 
.by  feme  unaccountable  fatality  infeparable  from  the 
warmeft  ebullitions  of  fenfibility,  fermented  the 
general  bitternefs  of  thy  fate?  Thus,  the  objecls 
qf  thy  bell  and  deareft  affections,  as  well  as  thofe  of 
thy.fcnfes,  are  in  a  flate  of  perpetual  vicimtude  and 
change  ;  and,  like  ill-treated  guefts,  ftart  from  thy 
fondeft  embraces,  and  leave  thy  heart  to  fufFer  in- 
finitely more  exquifitely .  in  their  abfence  than  ever 
it  enjoyed  in  their  prefence.  Ah  !  how  deceptive 
thofe  endearments,  which,  in  the  momentary  fenfa- 
L  -  tions 
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tions  they  produce,   fow  the   feeds  of  eternal  re* 
gret. 

It  was  natural  for  our  Poet,  in  fuch  a  train  of 
fentimental  thinking,  to  be  flruck  with  the  general 
and  apparent  felicity  that  prevails  in  the  prefent 
impaired  flate  of  fociety.  He  could  not  help  re- 
flecting, that  men  were  not  always  thus  cordial,  thus 
convenient,  thus  happy,  and  his  philofophic  mufe 
feizes,  with  fingular  felicity,  on  that  very  period, 
when  the  arts  of  life,  and  chiefly  of  agriculture,  be- 
gan firft  to  be  cultivated.  For,  flrange  as  it  may 
feem,  men  never  turn  their  thoughts  to  hufbandry, 
till,  by  fome  means  or  other,  they  find  themfelves 
in  full  pofleffion  of  peace,  independence,  and 
plenty.  But,  when  once  the  bleflings  of  regular  fo- 
ciety are  thus  accumulated,  they  generally,  and,  in 
every  country  under  heaven,  difcover  a  number  of 
internal  and  inexhauftible  refources  which  they 
knew  not  before.  Such  is  the  wife  deftination  of 
Providence,  that  as  there  is  no  end  of  human  toil, 
neither  is  there  any  limits  to  human  acquifition. 
Nor  is  it  lefs  inftructive  than  curious  to  obferve 
with  what  acutenefs  and  fagacity  he  traces  the 
progrefs,  influence,  and  object  of  jnduftry ;  what 
precifion  is  every  where  mingled  with  the  chafteft 
delicacy ;  what  a  happy  luftre  he  throws  on  the 
hiftory  of  civil  fociety,  and  what  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance he  difcovers  with  the  nature  of  the  hu- 
man 
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man  mind,  in  all  her  various  ftages  of  improve- 
ment. How  complete  the  picture  he  gives  of  the 
earth  under  the  culture  and  tuition  of  human 
fkill  !  how  different  from  thofe  inhofpitable  foli- 
tudes  which  are  ftill  the  dreary  habitations  of  favage 
barbarity  and  rudenefs  ! 

Attempered  funs  arife 

Sweet  beam'd,  and  Ihedding  oft  through  lucid  clouds 

Apleafing  calm;  while  broad,  and  brown  below 

F.xtenfive  harvefts  hang  the  heavy  head, 

Rich,  filent,  deep,  they  Hand  ;  for  not  a  gale 

Rolls  its  light  billows  o'er  the  bending  plain  ; 

A  calm  of  plenty,  'till  the  ruffled  air 

Falls  from  its  poife,  and  gives  the  breeze  to  blow, 

Rent  in  the  fleecy  mantle  of  the  iky, 

The  clouds  fly  different ;  and  the  ludden  fun 

By  fits  effulgent  gilds  the  illumin'd  field, 

And  black  by  fits  the  fhadows  fweep  along. 

A  gayly  checker'd  heart  expanding  view, 

For  as  the  circling  eye  can  fhoot  around, 

Unbounded  toffing  in  a  flood  of  corn. 

His  defcription  of  the  Jhipping  on  the  Thames 
is  in  perfect  unifon  with  thefe  ideas.  Were  it  afked, 
what  is  the  moft  aflonilhing  inftance  of  human  in- 
genuity, which  is  the  greatefl  miracle  of  art,  or 
which  of  all  our  inventions  are  moft  remote 
from  chance,  inftinct,  or  neceffity,  the  principal 
attributes  of  natural  agency  •,  could  we  refer  to  any 
L  2  thing 
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thing  fo  juftly  as  the  wonders  of  navigation  ?  Afci- 
encc  by  which  we  fubdue  the  moft  boi  Herons  ele- 
ments, and  mould  them  to  purpofes  of  univerfai 
utility,  walk  with  fafety  on  the  wares  of  the  fee, 
ride  at  our  eafe  on  the  wings  of  the  wind,  unite  the 
moft  diftant  extremities  of  the  earth,  ?.nd  ccmpafs 
the  whole  terraqueous  globe,  without  fetting  a  foor 
on  land,  by  only  going  out  at  one  point  and  com- 
ing in  at  another.  Hence  a  feet  in  full  fail  is  one 
of  the  fmeft  fpedtacles  or  exhibitions  in  the  whole 
circle  of  art.  Our  different  ports  abound  more 
with  fights  of  this  kind  than  all  the  other  ports  of 
the  world.  Nothing  indeed  ftrikes  a  foreigner 
on  approaching  the  Englifa  capital  with  fo  much 
furprife,  as  the  infinite  number  and  variety  of  vef- 
fels  which  cover  the  River,  like  a  large  wood  of  old 
oak  ftript  by  fome  hurricane  of  their  branches  and 
foliage.  This  bufy,  complicated,  and  teeming 
groupe  of  things,  is  depicted  by  the  hand  of  a 
matter  in  the  following  numbers : 

On. either  hand, 

Like  a  long  wintry  forefr,  groves  of  mafts 

Shot  up  their  fpires ;  the  bellying  fhect  between 

Poflefs'cl  the  breezy  void,  the  footy  hulk 

Steer'd  fluggifli  on  ;    the  fplendid  b;:rge  along 

Row'd,  regular,  to  harmony ;  around, 

The  boat,  light-fkimming,  ftretch'd  it-  cn.ry  win^s; 

While  deep  the  various  voice  of  fervent  toil 

From 
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From  bank  to  bank  increas'cl,  whenc  1  ribb'd  with  oak, 
To  bear  the  Britifh  thunder  black,  a  id  bold, 
The  roaring  vcfll-1  rufh'd  into  the  m.  in. 

Happy  they  who,  far  from  pnl'-jc  commotions, 
rcpofe  themfelves  in  the  placid  bo  Dm  of  indepen- 
clence  and  tranquillity,  who  are  fa  tisfied  with  eafe 
and  competence,  and  who  poffefs  aVunc^  °f  enjoy- 
ment in  the  attachment  of  a  few  wcrthy  friends, 
and  the  approbation  of  their  own  hearts,  which  the 
world  at  large  can  neither  afford  nor  allow.     Let 
fuch  only  as  are  impelled  by  neceffity  fen-ego  the 
endearments  of  retirement.     What  has  the   deliri- 
um of  a  court,  the  frippery  of  fafhion,  the1  dull 
repetition  of  plenfures  that  pall  the  -appetite,   tfre 
fantaftic  predilection-  for  places  of  public   refort, 
that  often  terminates  in  the  ruin  of  domeftic  feli- 
city, to  compenfate  for  the  want  of  thofe  blefiings 
which  in  the  village  fo  frequently  charm  the  heart, 
and  give  new  relifh  to  exiftence.     Truft  me,  ye 
xvhofe  minds' are  yet  pure  from  the  debilitating  in- 
fection of  luxury  and  licentionfnefs,  there  is  no- 
thing in  all  the  great  cr  gay  world  to  augment, 
but  much  to  diminiih  your  happinefs.     Here  op- 
pofite  intcrelts  and  opposite  paffions  engender  end- 
lefs  and  univerfal  contention.    For  the  fiends  of  fo- 
cial  unanimity  mufldo  infinite  mifchief  where  they 
have  infinite  room.    But  yours  is  that  humble  and 
L  3  iequeflered 
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fequeflered  val'e  which  the  rough  winds  of  heaven 
feldom  or  ever  vifit.   There,  are  no  objects  of  emu- 
lation, no  bait  ifor  the  covetous,  nothing  to  tempt 
the  afpiring,  r\     irritate  the  invidious,  to  fVunulate 
luxury,  inflairBf,  the  pafiions,  or  poifon  the  heart, 
One  would  ima^  Tine,  from  the  general  turn  of  the 
work,  that  Th  omfon's  poem  was  intended  chiefly 
to  recommenc1 .  a  country  life  in  preference  to  that 
of  the  town.      With  how  much  judgment  and  de- 
licacy does  }  16  not  feledt  whatever,  at  a  diftance 
from  the  ."'  uuflle  of  bufinefs  and  the  circle  of  in-r 
triguej     is  moft  dear  and  captivating  to  the  fenfes  ? 
How  enchanting  and  romantic  the  flrains  in  which 
he     delineates  the  various  fcenes  of  uncultivated 
*  nature  and  genuine  limplicity  which  the  different 
feafons  of  the  year  prodqce  ?    The  gathering  of 
fruits  is  one  of  thofe  juvenile  paftimes  which  awa- 
kens all  the  tendernefs  and  vivacity  of  his  nature. 
And  his  invitation  to  a  talk  in  which  the  youth  of 
both  fexes  mingle  with  fo  much  artlefs  fenfibility 
and  attachment,  and  where  the  heart  is  fo  often 
feafled  with  the  pureftand  chafleft  of  all  fenfations, 
is  perfectly  in  time,  and  happily  marks  the  fubjecl: 
of  his  poem,  while  it  foothes  and  delights  the  af- 
fections of  his  readers, 

9 

Ye  fwains  now  haften  to  the  hazel  hank  ; 
\Vhcrc,  dawn  yon  dale,  the  wildly  winding  brook 

Falls 
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Falls  hoarfe  from  fteep  to  fteep.     In  ciofe  array  % 
Fit  for  the  thickets  and  the  tangling  flirub, 
Ye  virgins  come.     For  you  their  lateft  fong 
The  woodlands  raife ;  the  cluftring  nuts  for  you 
The  lover  finds  amid  the  fecret  ftiade ; 
.And  where  they  burnifh  on  the  topmaft  bough, 
With  aflive  vigour  crufhes  down  the  tree  ; 
Or  fhakes  them  ripe  from  the  refigning  hufk, 
A  gloffy  fhower  and  of  an  ardent  brown, 
As  are  the  ringlets  of  Melinda's  hair. 

Nothing  is  more  defcriptive  of  Autumn,  or  fills 
the  penfive  mind  with  a  greater  variety  of  tender 
and  foft  fenfations,  than  the  view  of  an  orchard 
while  the  fruit  is  a  falling.  This  idea  the  poet 
dilates  minutely.  And  it  is  obvious  from  feveral 
ftrokes  in  the  paffage,  that  few  profefied  Natura- 
lifts  have  ftudied  and  traced  the  various  energies 
and  effects  of  vegetation  with  more  attention  and 
fuccefs  than  he  did.  His  mind  was  finely  turned 
for  comprehending  the  eflence,  connections,  and 
influence  of  things.  In  him  the  love  of  nature 
was  literally  a  fource  of  fcience,  Her  fair  idea 
pofiefled  every  feeling  of  his  heart,  and  operated 
like  a  fpring  on  all  his  poetical  and  fpeculative 
powers.  He  admired  her  in  the  moft  grotefque 
forms.  He  took  and  followed  her  implicitly 
wherever  fhe  led.  Not  even  thofe  latent  and 
myfterious  principles  by  which  the  refpedtive  fruit 
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of  her  feveral  productions  fhoot  up  into  maturity 
efcape  his  penetration.  While  his  aim  feems  only 
to  entertain,  the  mod  important  Icffons  of  inftruc- 
tion  are  obliquely  fuggefted.  In  truth,  his  mufe 
iingles  out  nothing  from  the  vaft  multitude  of  ma- 
terials that  lies  open  to  her  inflection  which  is  not 
v?plete  with  food  for  the  undcrftanding,  as  well  as 
pleafure  for  the  heart. 

Obedient  to  the  brec/n  and  beating  ray, 
From  the  deep  loaded  bough  a  mellow  iliowcr 
Inceflant  melts  away.     The  juicy  pear 
Lies,  in  foft  profusion,  fcatter'd  round. 
A  various  fweetnefs  fwells  the  gentle  race, 
By  NaKire's  all  refining  hand  prepar'd ; 
Of  temper' d  fun,  and  water,  earth  and  air, 
In  ever  changing  compofition  mixt. 
Such  falling  frequent  thro'  the  chiller  night, 
The  fragrant  ftores,  the  wide  projected  heaps 
Of  apples,  which  the  lufty  handed  year, 
Innumerous,  o'er  the  bluihing  or.chard  lhakes. 
A  various  Ipirit,  frefh,  delicious  keen, 
Dwells  in  their  gelid  pores ;  and  aftive  points 
The  piercing  cyder  for  the  thirfty  tongue. 

There  is  a  fomething  which  the  fenfes  recog- 
nife,  and  vyhich  affecls  the  heart  with  tranquillity 
in  this  period,  juil  as  ftriking  to  imagination  as  it 
is  difficult  to  exprefs.  Nature  appears  to  have  ex- 
hauiled  all  her  energies  in  ripening  the  product  of 
2  the 
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the  year,  and  like  a  grateful  mother,  after  a  hap- 
py deliverance,  filently  rejoices  over  the  fruit  of 
her  womb.     A  certain  liftlefsnefs  then  enervates 
and  feems  to   poflefs  the  univerfal  principles  of 
things.     It  is  impomblc  to  look  around  us  on  this 
occafion  without    indulging  correfpondent   flnfa- 
tions.     A  fimilar  laflltude  or  relaxation  pervades 
the  human  frame,  tindtures  the  temper  with  me- 
lancholy, and  hufties  the  heart  into  a  calm.     Com- 
pofnre  and  confidence  fccm  the  language  or  infpi- 
ration  of  the  Sea/on.    For  every  thing  whifpers   in 
the  fwecteft  accents.,  that  the  world  is  ftill  under 
a  government  peculiarly  kind  and  benign.     To 
fuch  a  fhte  of  mind,  and  with  the  nobleft  defign, 
the  poet  addrefles  himfelf  in  thefe  emphatical  ver- 
fes.     It  fliews,  as  ufual'in  his  cafe,  of  what  true 
genius  is  capable,  under  the  management  of  pure 
intentions. 

Mean -time  light  fliadowing  all,  a  fober  calm 
Fleeces  unboundcr  ether,  whofe  feaft  wave 
Stands  tremulous,  uncertain  where  to  turn 
The  gentle  current  :  while  illumin'd  wide, 
The  dewy-skirted  clouds  imbibe  the  fun, 
And  thro'  their  lucid  veil  his  faften'd  force 
Shed  o'er  the  peaceful  world.     Then  is  the  time 
For  thofe  whom  wifdom  and  whom  nature  charm, 
To  fteal  themfelves  from  the  degenerate  croud, 
And  foar  above  this  little  fcene  of  things ; 

To 
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To  tread  low  thoughted-vice  beneath  their  feet ; 
To  (both  the  throbbing  palfions  into  peace  ; 
And  wooe  lone  quiet  in  her  fllent  walks. 

Many  of  the  animal  world  furvive  not  the 
fall  of  the  year,  and  others  feem  affected  with  the 
fame  temporary  languor  which  then  feizes  the 
whole  lifelefs  creation.  But  chiefly  the  feathered 
tribes  undergo,  in  that  period,  a  kind  of  annual 
renovation.  Groupes  of  them  are  feen  flocking 
together  mdifcriminately,  equally  forgetful  of 
their  former  animofities,  diftinctions,  and  attach- 
ments. Then  is  the  feafon  of  their  moulting, 
when  moft  of  them  change  their  plumage  ;  when 
the  appetites  of  the  moft  favage  abate  of  their 
fiercenefs,  and  when  the  rnoft  loquacious  and  mu- 
fical  among  them,  are  juft  as  mute  and  dull  as 
the  reft.  Such  a  pifturefque  circumftance  as  this 
the  mufe  of  Thomfon  never  omits.  It  was  con- 
genial to  that  elevated  tone  of  ienfibility  in  which 
all  his  fentiments  were  conceived,  his  ideas  di- 
«efted,  and  his  images  felected. 

Haply  fome  w'ulow'd  fongfter  pours  his  plaint, 
For,  in  faint  warblings,  thro'  the  lowing  copfe, 
AVhile  congregated  thruihes,  linnets,  larks, 
And  each  wild  throat,  whofe  artlefs  ft  rains  relate, 
S'.vell'd  all  the  muiic  of  the  fwarming  fliades, 

of  their  tuneful  fouls,  now  finvedng  fit 
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On  the  dead  tree,  a  dull  defponding  flock, 
With  not  a  brightncfs  waving  o'er  their  plumes, 
And  nought  lave  chattering  difcord  in  their  notes. 

Every  thing  in  the  whole  circle  of  the  Seafons 
having  thus  acted  its  part,  the  great  concluding 
fcene  arrives,  which  realizes  the  hopes  of  the 
hufbandman,  and  crowns  his  labour  with  fuccefs. 
He  has  nothing  now  to  apprehend  from  gnawing 
infects,  noxious  dews,  parching  heats,  fhaking 
winds,  or  rotting  rains.  Plenty  of  provifion  is 
laid  up  for  man  and  beaft,  toil  for  the  prefent  is 
at  an  end,  and  the  heart  no  longer  fufpended  be- 
tween the  different  palpitations  of  uncertainty  and 
expectation,  relaxes  into  joy.  Thus  gratitude,  like 
all  other  natural  propenfities,  operates  fometimes 
ipfftinc~tively.  For  enjoyment  uniformly  produces 
an  agreeable  mixture  of  tranfport  and  vivacity; 
and  every  fpecies  of  gladnefs  that  originates  from 
pofleffion  ultimately  refers  to  the  great  Benefactor 
of  the  univerfe.  In  many  cafes  the  human  heart 
feems  to  recognife  the  bounteous  indulgence  of 
Heaven,  in  the  fame  manner  that  the  vegetable 
and  brute  creation  do  the  energy  of  nature.  The 
tender  buds,  and  (hoots,  and  bloffbms,  which 
adorn  the  fields  and  woods  in  Ipring,  are  not  more 
fpontaneous  than  fuch  fenfations  of  happinefs,  as 
fhe  gratifications  of  appetite  produce  in  animal, 
*  and 
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and  the  completion  of  defire  in  rational  natures. 
Food  to  the  hungry,  and  drink  to  the  thirfty,  are 
attended  with  feelings  corresponding,  though  in- 
ferior to  thofe  which  the  difcovery  of  fcience  pro- 
duces in  the  fpeculative,  or  the  acceffion  of  new 
excellence  in  t!ie  moral  faculties.  And  we  then 
aft  in  concert ;with  the  general  harmony  of  things 
when  the'  genutae  eb\ilitions  of  a  glad  heart  join 
the  voluntary  chorus  of  nature,  in  folcmn  acknow- 
ledgments to  that  great  .and  fovereign  principle 
of  benignity  and  life/  on  •  whom  v/e  depend  for 
whatever  we  can  wifh  or  enjoy.  Thefe  expref- 
fions  of  a  generous  and  cheerful  temper  are  lefs 
or  more  inseparable  from  the  reception  of  benefits, 
but  peculiarly  common  among  peafants  about  the 
latter  end  of  Autumn.  And  Thomfon  celebrates 
the  feftive  fcenes  which  in  this  manner  fnut 
up  the  year  with  equal  fimplicity,  beauty,  and 

truth. 

• 
— —  Loofe  to  feilive  joy,  the  country  rocnd 

Laucrhs  with  the  loud  fmceritv  of  mirth, 

J 
*  'Shook  to  the  wind  their  cares.  The  toil  ftrang  vouthr 

fc  W    * 

'  By  .  ;l-:ife  or"  mufic  taught  alone, 

v  graceful  in  the  lively  dance. 

Her  evcrv  charm  abroad  the  village  toad, 

.  huxcm,  W^VJTI,  in  native  beauty  rich, 
I^arts  not  unineaning  looks  ;  and,  where  hef  *ye 
an  approving  (mile,  \vhh  double  force, 

The 
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The  cudgel  rattles,  and  thewreftler  twines. 

Age  too  fhines  out,  and  garrulous  recounts 

The  feats  of  youth.     Thus  they  rejoice  ;  nor  think 

That,  with  to-morrow's  fun,  their  annual  toil 

Begins  a^ain  the  never-ceafing  round. 

O  O  w 

The  junction  of  a  ftrong  genius  and  a  fine 
tafte  gives  moft  original  productions,  fuch  an  equal 
degree  of  perfection  in  all  their  parts,  as  renders- 
a  juft  felection  of  their  fuperior  beauties  no-  eafy 
talk.  To  the  few  which  ftrike  me  in  this  light, 
the  following  might  be  added  : — The  fields  wav- 
ing with  flakes  of  yellow  corn the  reapers  en- 
tering on  their  cheerful  toil the  harverfr  ftorm 

the  fportfman's  barbarous  delight the  re- 
treats of  genius the  vintage the  origin  of 

rains,,  fogs,  fountains,  and  rivers the  migra- 
tions of  birds the  ftork  aflembly — —a  patrio- 
tic panegyric — Argyle  and  Forbes  gratefully  men- 
tioned  an  addrefs  to  the  genius  of  philofbphy 

- — -his  account  of  the  lunar  eclipie an  / 

fiituus  defcribed an  idea  of  iclitude  or  abilrac- 

tion  from  the  world the  genuine  love  of  : 

ture. 'To  quote  thefe  however,  and  other  paffa-' 

ges  of  a  fimilar  kind  at  full  length,  would  car- 
ry me  far  beyond  my  intention,  which  is  not'fo 
much  to  compile  a  new  book,  as  to  awaken  the 
attention  of  the  age  to  the  excellence  and  utility 
of  an  old  one. 

Thomfon 
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Thomfon  is  generally  thought  to  have  fucceeded 
better  in  his  Winter  than  in  any  other  of  his  Sea- 
font.  But,  may  not  this  preference  arife  as  much 
from  the  temper  of  the  reader,  as  from  any  ine- 
quality in  the  poem.  Melancholy  ideas,  we  all 
know,  are  congenial  to  the  human  mind.  All  our 
faculties  and  aptitudes  are  fuited  to  our  prefent 
fituation,  and  who  has  not  felt,  that  this  is  a  fcene 
of  fuffering,  not  of  enjoyment.  The  circumftances 
we  now  poflefs  are  flrangely  afFedling  and  perilous. 
Equally  impelled  by  the  inftigations  of  appetite  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  reftraints  of  reafon  on  the 
other,  we  are  more  frequently  the  fport  of  both 
than  indue  fubjecYionto  either.— ^Infancy  is  loft  a- 
midft  a  multitude  of  toys,  tender  anxiety  and  abor- 
tive labour. — Tenth  amidit  the  dreams  of  fruition, 
the  vifionary  elyfiums  of  imagination,  and  the 
teafing  inquietudes  of  love — Manhood  amidft  the 
viciflitudes  of  fortune,  the  requiiitions  of  futurity, 
and  the  tortures  of  difappcintment, — and  Age  a- 
midft  all  thofe  accumulated  pangs,  perplexities, 
and  ills  which  {hade  and  fadden  the  lateft  flages  of 
humanity .  Is  not  every  thing  around  us  vifibly 
haftening  to  fome  grand  and  general  revolution,  in 
which  we  are  all  fenfibly  and  eflentially  concerned  ? 
What  in  the  living  or  lifelefs  world  is  not  thus  in  a 
flate  of  change  and  decleniion  ?  Whence  thofe 
dreadful  caverns  and  hollow  bowels  that  fap  the 

foundation 
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foundation  and  impair  the  ftrength  of  rocks  appa- 
rently impregnable  and  everlafting?  thofe  bleak  and 
fhaggy  fronts  that  fhed  around  them  the  gloomy 
indications  of  approaching   ruin?     There  is,  in 
truth,  no  thinking  on  our  prefent  fituation, — what 
we  are, — where  we  are, — and   whether   deftined, 
without  indulging  a  thoufand  ferious  and  anxious 
reflections.     To  us  the  annals  of  the  world,  and  of 
human  nature,are  altogether  enigmatical:  Thefuc- 
cefiion  of  one  generation  after  another   is  juft  as 
uniform  and  regular  as  that  of  the  feafons.     Are 
not  our  anceflors,  what  we  fhall  foon  be,  all  fwept 
from  the  records  of  the  living,  fave  a  few,  here  and 
there,  who,  friendlefs  and  difpirited,  like  the  feat- 
tered  remains  of  a  forefl  after  fome  dreadful  florin, 
are  left  alone  to  bend  under  the  rage  of  misfortune, 
and  look  wiftfully  around  for  the  xvonted  partners 
of  their  hearts  in  vain.     And,  alas  !  how  little  cal- 
culated is  all  we  poflefs  or  can  poflefs  beneath  the 
fun,  to  repell  the  mortifying  imprefTion  of  thefe 
ideas.     Is  not  the  fweetnefs  of  every  thing  within 
the  reach  of  our  fenfes  very  much  impaired  by  the 
unavoidable  inequalities  of  the  human  mind,  the 
perpetual  intrufions  of  care,  the  intervals  of  health, 
and   the  myfterious  difpenfations  of  Providence? 
The  truth  is,  apart  from  mental,    moral  and  reli- 
gious improvement,  all  our  prefent  enjoyments  are 
ib  fuperficial,  fb  limited,  fo  few,  that  a  very  fhort 

time, 
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time  is  fufiicient  to  tafte  them  all.  What  follows 
is  but  a'repetition  of  the  fame  draught,  which,  from 
want  of  novelty,  a  cloyed  appetite,  and  an  infipid 
tafle,  becomes  at  laft  vapid  and  naufeous.  Nor  are 
the  boafted  refources  of  fociety  lefs  precarious  and 
fantastical.  How  very  rarely  do  we  meet  with  a 
felect  afibciation  of  friends  precifely  to  our  liking. 
We  muft  even  put  up  with  fuch  company  and  con- 
verfation  as  we  find,  nor,  on  any  occafion  whatever, 
expect  to  find juft  fuch  as  wewHh.  And  they  are 
Angularly  fortunate  indeed,  whofe  characters  are 
not  often  miftaken,  whofe  intentions  have  not  been 
mifreprefented,  whofe  foibles  are  not .  frequently 
magnified  into  unpardonable  crimes,  and  whofe 
company  is  not  fometimes  avoided  even  by  fuch  as 
they  molt  love.  So  that  what  between  noify  pe- 
tulance and  peeviih  acrimony,  the  bitter  ribaldry 
cf  detraction,  and  haughty  decifions  of  prefump- 
tion,  friendihip  facrificed  to  the  furmifes  of  envy, 
truth  fupprefied  by  the  fictions  of  malignity,  fel- 
ls waddling  in  the  form  of  p-itriorifm,  and 
the  publick  pandar  of  the  molt  abjcdt  and 
•.nary  minds,  all  our  prcfcnt  fatisfattions  a- 
mount  to  no  more  than  vanity  and  -vexation  of  , 
Wherever  we  caft  our  eyes  among  the  grave,  the 
.  the  idle  or  the  active,  the  fame  romantic  le- 
vities, the  fame  incorrigible  follies  rind  the 
frivolous  amufcmcnts  arc  in  vogue.  Nor  is  ' 

any 
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any  thing  fo  durable  in  the  whole  circle  of  human 
affairs  as  a  certain  predilection  in  favour  of  fome 
new  extravagance.  Does  not  pride  uniformly 
lord  it  over  humility,  and  extend  her  oppreflions 
wherever  luxury  rears  her  wanto/i  front  ?  In  what 
quarter  of  the  globe  do  not  the  flrong  prey  on  the 
weak,  and  all  condemn  or  applaud  as  fortune  ebbs 
or  flows  ?  How  commonly  are  the  poor  treated  by 
the  rich  with  contempt/  and  the  rich  by  the  poor 
with  petulance,  perfidy  and  rudenefs  ?  In  which 
of  all  our  politeil  circles  is  not  decency  often  put 
to  the  blufh  by  frantic  giddinefs,  infipid  buffoone- 
ry, the  childifh  puerilities  of  fafhion,  or  the  empty 
formalities  of  affectation  ?  Are  not  many  of  the 
beft  minds  early  and  induftrioufly  poifoned  with 
an  inordinate  paflion  for  fplendid  infignificance, 
and  deadened,  by  the  favage  manoeuvres  of  cuftom 
and  impofture,  to  the  moft  beauteous  emanations 
of  mental  worth?  Who  knows  not,  that  the  cla- 
mours of  impudence,  and  ftratagems  of  villainy, 
wax  louder  and  thicker  through  all  the  different 
modifications  of  fociety ;  that  vice  fkulks  in  every 
difguife  that  human  artifice  can  put  on,  and  that 
publick  and  private  integrity  is  univerfally  pro- 
fcribed.  How  aftonifhing,  that  the  heart  of  man 
fhould  be  fo  grofsly  impofed  on  as  it  is,  with  vi- 
fions,  and  phantoms,  and  dreams,  thus  utterly  ab- 
lurd  and  ridiculous.  Take  but  your  eftimate  of 

M  life 
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life,  from  thofe  rounds  of  extravagance  and  parade; 
which  glow  and  glitter  fo  incefTantly  at  a  diftance, 
where  luxury  exhibits  all  her  finery,  and  gaiety  all 
her  charms.  In  truth,  a  few  individuals  excepted, 
almoil  all  the  good-humour  we  fee  is  affumed. 
Does  not  the  levity  of  one  party  arife  from  mere 
novelty,  the  moft  capricious  and  fhort-lived  thing 
in  the  world;  the  giddinefs  of  another  from  a  tem- 
porary extravagance,  which  ruflies  on  the  minds  of 
mankind,  in  proportion  as  they  lofe  the  power  of 
thinking  ;  and  what  is  the  delirium  of  a  third  but 
the  gulls  of  inordinate  paflion,  or  ftill  more  likely 
the  fumes  of  intemperance.  But,  Oh  !  how  vapid 
and  hollow  muft  that  ceremony  be,  which  is  not 
the  language  of  a  warm  heart !  how  infipid  thofe 
fmiles,  which  indicate  no  internal  pleafantry;  how 

aukward  thofe  graces,  which  fpring  not  from  habits 
of  good  nature  and  benevolence.  Even  here,  with 
all  that  art  and  impudence  can  do  to  keep  folly  in 
countenance,  in  this  fame  fantaftic  circle  of  trou- 
blefome  equipage,  gaudy  apparel,  high  rank,  and 
titles  of  diftinc.ion,  the  mod  ferious  thoughts  will 
st  times  obtrude  themfelves.  And,  no  wonder, 
a  few  melancholy,  moralizing  fpirits,  who  neither 
live,  nor  think,  nor  feel  like  others,  grow  peevifh 
aid  morofe  by  ruminating  in  the  (hade,  when  the 
m:rrieft  of  all  this  jovial  and  joyful  fraternity  fome- 

times 
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times  catch  the  vapours,  and  hear,  or  think  they 
hear,  an  officious  echo  thus  whifpering  in  their  ear  : 

Go,  airy  triflers,  flutter  life  axvay  ; 
Crown  with  the  mantling  juice  the  goblet  high, 
Weave  the  light  dance,  withfeftive  freedom  gay, 
And  live  your  moment,  fince  the  next  ye  die. 

The  manifold  freaks  and  foibles  of  the  world  are 
aneverlafling  fund  of  the  richeft  ridicule;  and  one 
half  of  mankind  are  reciprocally  occupied  in  thus 
breaking  their  jefts  on  another  ;  but  that  aikmifn- 
ing  and  univerfal  inundation  of  luxury  and  liftleff- 
nefs,  which  charafterifes,  fo emphatically, the  fpirit 
of  the  times,  fuggefts  very  different  feelings  to  fe- 
rious  and  fentimental  minds.  Such  was  evidently 
the  temper  of  our  author,  who,  it  is  probable,  fel- 
dom  thought  on  the  gayer  fcenes  of  life,  without 
being  put  in  mind,  to  borrow  an  image  I  know  not 
from  whom,  of  fome  mountains,  which  travellers 
tell  us  are  covered  with  eternal  verdure,  while  in- 
extinguifhable  flames  prey  on  their  entrails.  Thus: 
the  dazzling  pageantry  and  pomp  of  life,  which 
make  fo  many  frantic,  feem  to  have  touched  him 
with  very  different  emotions.  He  perceived,  from 
his  own,  how  impoffible  it  is  for  thofe  of  penfive 
and  benevolent  difpofitions  to  contemplate  th.3 
apparent  deformity  of  the  moral  world,  and  th ; 
M  2  uncertain 
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uncertain  deftiny  which  hangs  over  the  heads  of 
mortals,  with  uniform  compofure  and  refignation. 
To  this  moping  and  moralizing  temper  of  mind 
every  paffage  of  his  Winter  is  finely  adapted.  How 
often  is  the  human  heart  in  fuch  a  tone  as  to  fpurn 
at  every  fpecies  of  comfort  which  is  not   admini- 
flered  with  fympathy  and  condolence  ?     Our  poet 
was  too  manly  and  generous,  as  well  as  too  fenti- 
mental  and  humane,  to  fneer  at   the  delicate  dif- 
trefies  of  imagination.    He  knew  from  experience, 
that  however  capricious  in  their  caufes,  they  gene- 
rally produce  the  moft  lamentable  and  lairing  un- 
eafme'fs.     And  to    their  tendereft  fenfibilities  his 
kindred  and  affectionate  mufe  is  every  where  re- 
fponfive.     Does  he  not  purpofely  introduce  what- 
ever has  a  tendency  to   calm  the  troubled  mind, 
and  foothe  the  aching  heart  ?     For  this  reafon,  he 
dwells  moft  on  fuch  things  as  a  fickly  fancy  gene- 
rally prefers  ;  and  fuch  is  his  benignity  and  addrefs, 
that  without  uttering  a  fyllable  repugnant   to  his 
feelings,  he  changes  her  bitternefs  into  joy,  and 
from   thofe  very  objects  that  rilled  her  with  dreary 
defpair,  extracts  afource  of  the  fweeteft  and  fub- 
limeft  confolation. 

We  are  at  beft  but  very  mort-fighted  in  the  ef- 
fence  and  origin  of  things,  have  indeed  no  know-- 
ledge at  all  but  of  final  caufes.     Why  that  which 
fhocks  in  nature  ihould  fo  frequently  pleafe  in  de- 
3  fcription, 
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fcription,  has  hitherto  baffled  the  keeneft  invefti- 
gations  of  philofophy,  and  probably  ever  will. 
The  workings  of  imagination  have  a  fubtil'ty  and 
delicacy  in  them,  which  no  penetration  can  trace, 
which  no  language  can  explain.  There  is,  how- 
ever, an  obvious  propriety  in  the  fact.  Were  there 
no  fuffering,  therecould  be  no  enjoyment;  vice  and 
virtue  is  but  the  fame  medal  reverfed,  and  pain 
feems  not  lefs  efTential  to  the  harmony  of  life  than 
pleafure.  We  are  formed,  indeed,  to  receive  no 
fatisfadtion  of  any  kind,  which  is  not  fome  how 
affe&ed,  feafoned,  or  heightened  by  contrail.  Nor 
is  the  heart  fo  fenfibly  touched  or  wrought  on  by 
any  tones  as  thofe  which  have  an  equal  number  of 
Jharps  and  flats.  So  that  by  thus  comparing  the 
image  of  the  poet  with  its  original  in  nature  or 
memory,  the  double  idea,  like  counter-parts  of 
the  fame  tune,  produces  quite  a  different  and  new 
fenfation.  And,  fufceptible  of  the  beauties  of  art, 
as  well  as  of  thofe  of  nature,  which  of  us  has  not 
feen  a  very  fine  defcription  of  a  very  ugly  object. 
Bleak  winds,  rainy  weather,  fleets  and  frofts,  and 
all  the  variety  of  gelid  forms,  which  the  benumb- 
ing colds  of  Winter  affume,,  are  of  .this  kind. 
From  thefe  we  fuffer  much,  and  yet  are  not  dif- 
pleafed  to  fee  them  well  defcribed. 

How  comfortable  the  confideration,  that   we 

feem  defigned  for  quite  another  purpofe,  than  po- 

M  3  ring 
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ring,  with  a  moping  and  melancholy  curiofity,  on 
the  darkeft  fide  of  things.  In  truth,  things  have 
no  dark  fide  at  all,  but  what  they  derive  from  the 
V'K  inity  of  a  cloudy  and  diftempered  imagination. 
The  external  beauties  of  nature  are  finely  adapted 
to  charm  and  invigorate  the  heart,  to  fill  the  mind 
with  vivacity  and  chearfulnefs,  and  to  prevent  this 
moft  affecting  and  difmal  of  all  calamities.  Nor 
are  the  Mujes  ever  fo  well  employed  as  in  thus  be- 
friending humanity,  fmoothing  the  rugged  paths 
of  mortality,  and  beftrewing  them  with  rofes.  For 
poetry  has  not  only  the  power  of  enriching  the 
drieft  iubjedt  with  elevated  dicYion  and  melodious 
numbers,  but  tames  the  turbulence  of  paffion,  and 
exhibits,  without  difguifing  the  moft  difagreeable 
objects,  in  colours  equally  beauteous,  lively  and 
interefling.  Thomfon  does  what  he  can  to  pro- 
duce this  propitious  effect,  to  make  every  thing 
that  comes  within  the  circle  of  his  defcription  the 
means  of  good  humour,  to  keep  our  minds  in  the 
fteady  contemplation  of  whatever  is  moft  lovely 
and  joyous,  to  awaken  within  us  a  feries  of  the 
rnoft  pleafing  feelings,  and  to  eftablifh  our  hearts  in 
habits  of  gladnefs  and  ferenity.  For  this  reafon  he 
exhibits  nature  under  all  her  various  forms  and  re- 
volutions in  the  bill  light,  and  feldom  allows  the 
fancy  a  peep  of  any  one  thing,  which  does  not  ei- 
ther augment  our  comfort,  or  fome  how  leffon  our 
hereditary  ftockof  iorrov. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.     VI. 

On  the  Originality  of  the  Seafons. 


Tofmn  the  bounteous  Providence  of  Heaven, 
In  every  breaft  Implanting  this  dejire 
Ofcbjt-fls  new  andflrange,  to  urge  us  on 
With  unr emitted labour  to  purfue 
Thofefacredjlores  that  wait  the  rip* ning foul 
In  Truth's  exhauftlefs  befom. 

WE  have  attempted  in  the  preceding  chap- 
ter an  imperfect  {ketch  of  the  leading  ol> 
ject  to  which  the  Seafons  of  Thomfon  are  chiefly  di- 
rected. The  great  and  only  general  effect,  which 
he  feems  mofl  felicitous  to  produce  in  the  minds 
of  his  readers,  is  a  full  acquiefcence  in  the  eco- 
nomy, and  a  filial  confidence  in  the  Author  of  Na- 
ture. And  he  paints  every  part  of  the  year,  and 
every  genial  form  that  wakes,  to  the  plaftic  energy 
of  poetical  enthufiafm,  in  colours  peculiarly  adap- 
ted to  his  purpofe.  He  does  not  fatisfy  himfelf, 
however,  with  fimply  arraying  the  conceptions  of 
others  in  a  drefs  of  his  own.  This  contemptible 
fpecies  of  plagiarifm,  was  not  more  beneath  his  ge- 
pius  than  repugnant  to  his  taile.  He  had  imme- 
M  4  diate 
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diate  recourfe  to  nature  for  all  his  materials,  and 
fhe  intrufted  with  confidence  her  fecrets  to  his  care, 
For  however  in  other  refpefls  he  fhould  offend  a- 
gainft  the  eftablifhed  dogmas  of  criticifm,  his 
poetry  every  where  difcovers  the  ftrongeft  traits  of 
originality.  All  his  ideas,  fentiments  and  verifi- 
cation feem  peculiarly  his  own.  There  is  a  beau- 
tiful wildnefs  in  his  numbers,  unpolifhed  as  they 
fometimes  are ;  a  manlinefs  and  majefty  in  his  lan- 
guage, a  decorum  and  fpirit  in  his  images,  and  a 
likenefs  in  mod  of  his  defcriptions,  fingularly  new, 
inimitable  and  ftriking.  And  what  of  all  others  is 
perhaps  the  mod  decifive  mark  of  a  poetical  mind, 
the  objects  he  defcribes,  though  frequently  com- 
mon and  familiar,  ftrike  us  fome  how  in  a  new 
light. 

The  human  fyftem,  like  every  other  work  of  na- 
ture, is  progreffive,  and  arrives  at  perfection  by  im- 
perceptible degrees.  We  are  never  thoroughly  fa- 
tisfied  in  our  befl  acquifitions,  the  largeft  profpefts 
flint  not  our  views,  the  whole  range  of  the  fenfes 
bound  not  our  defires.  Some  diibnt  object  in  e- 
very  poffible  pofition,  breaks  in  upon  our  reft,  fires 
the  heart  with  new  ardour,  and  pufties  onward  to 
new  attainments.  Wherever  we  dired:  our  fight  or 
attention,  novelty  in  a  thoufand  forms  tempts  our 
wifhes  and  folicits  our  acquaintance.  Thus  im- 
pelled by  a  reftlcfs  and  insatiable  curiofity,  we  are 

full 
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ftill  making  new  experiments  on  every  thing  around 
us,  indulging  new  feelings  from  every  change  that 
affects  us,  and  accumulating  new  ideas  f  om  what- 
ever comes  within  the  fphere  of  obfervation. 

How  happily  does  our  poet  adapt  his  defcrip- 
tions  to  this  ftrange  peculiarity  in  the  human  fyf- 
tem.  He  never  overlooks  our  love  of  variety,  nor 
fatigues  the  attention  with  a  tedious  and  minute  dif- 

o 

play  of  one  object.  He  knew  in  what  a  conftant 
and  curious  alternation  our  beft  fenfations  fucceed 
each  other,  and  generally  fuits  them  all  with  deli- 
cacy and  precifion.  And  his  felicity  in  blending  a 
certain  fpicery  of  novelty  with  nature  and  truth, 
through  all  their  various  windings  and  gradations, 
is  extremely  uncommon.  "  Tbomfon,  fays  a  writer 
already  quoted,  in  that  beautiful  defcriptive  poem,  the 
Seafons,  pleafes  by  the  juftnefs  of  his  painting,  but  his 
greatejl  merit  confijls  in  imprejfing  the  mind  with  num- 
berlefs  beauties  of  nature  in  her  various  and  fuccejfive 

forms,  which  formerly  pajfed  unheeded " 

Inattention,  though  theworit  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
moft  prevalent  habits  in  the  human  temper.  That 
fuggefts  infeniibility  to  circumftances  and  things 
which  tinctures  the  difpofition  and  manners  of  moft 
men,  not  only  plunges  them  into  many  inconve- 
niences which  they  might  otherwife  have  efcaped, 
but  deprives  them  of  many  pleafures  which  they 
might  otherwife  enjoy.  The  whole  afpedt  of  na- 
ture 
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ture  is  fo  full  of  meaning,  teems  with  fo  many 
beauties,  and  exhibits  fuch  a  vaft  profufion  of  un- 
expected varieties,  that  every  fenfation  fhe  awakens 
contributes  fome  how  to  human  happinefs.  In 
heaven  above,  and  the  earth  beneath,  ftill  fome  new 
object  catches  the  wandering  eye,  and  fills  the  con- 
templative mind  with  a  frclh  acceffion  of  delight. 
Not  a  brook  that  murmurs  as  it  runs,  not  a  breeze 
that  ruftles  among  the  branches,  not  a  cow  that  lows 
on  the  plain,  not  a  lamb  that  bleats  and  browzes 
on  the  hill,  not  a  bird  that  nettles  and  fings  among 
the  bulhes,  not  a  fight  we  fee,  nor  a  found  we  hear, 
which  addrefles  not  every  faculty  of  the  foul  and 
every  feeling  of  the  heart,  in  the  fimpleft,  fweeteft, 
moft  perfuafive  accents,  and  which  difcovers  not 
fome  new  quality,  or  creates  fome  new  fenfation. 

To  Thomfon  we  are  greatly  indebted  for  thus 
employing  his  defcriptive  talents  in  roufing  imagi- 
nation and  the  heart  to  that  charming  glafs  of  no- 
velty which  fparkles  around  us  in  the  fweeteft  luftre, 
and  fheds  a  fragrance  fufficiently  delicious  to  every 
fenfe.  His  mufe  in  catering  for  her  own  pleafure 
adminifters  to  ours.  He  obvioufly  defpifes  every 
art,  and  even  poetry  itfelf,  but  in  fo  far  as  it  con- 
tributes to  the  embellifhment,  convenience,  or  com- 
fort of  life,  and  has  either  an  immediate  or  oblique 
direction  to  make  men  wifer,  better  and  happier. 
He  wiflied  them  pcffeffed  of  all  the  eafe,  tranquil- 
lity, 
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Jit)*,  and  delight  which  their  prefcnt  condition  af- 
fords, and  to  (hare  the  bounties  of  Providence  with 
liberality  and  gratitude.  His  conflitutional  tem- 
per, notwithftanding  the  ftrongeft  fenfibility,  was 
originally  cheerful,  he  had  been  long  under  the 
tuition  of  that  philofophy  that  gives  its  difeiplesthc 
mattery  of  themfelves,  and  his  poem  is  every  where 
enriched  with  the  natural  ebullitions  of  a  glad 
heart.  To  awaken  in  others  a  feries  of  fentiments 
fo  grateful  to  his  own  mind,  was  no  doubt  one  rea- 
fon  that  fet  him  about  writing  the  Seafons.  And 
they  will  laft  as  long  as  the  language,  a  beautiful 
monument  of  benevolence  as  well  as  of  genius.  - 

There  is  no  diffipating  the  unthinking  languor 
of  ftupidity,  without  producing  certain  emotions 
of  furprife.  And  this  can  only  be  done  in  de- 
fcription,  by  a  delicate  felection  of  fuch  circum- 
IVances  as  are  beft  calculated  to  ftartle  the  fancy 
or  fcrike  the  heart.  All  new  objects  occafion  new 
feelings,  and  the  effect  uniformly  correfponds  with 
the  caufe.  Whatever  regards  us  with  an  inimi- 
cal afpect,  awakens  painful  fenfations,  but  things 
of  a  more  friendly  and  generous  appearance  are 
accompanied  with  thofe  of  a  pleafing  and  conge- 
nial nature.  This  in  all  the  fine  arts  is  a  fource 
of  inexhaufuble  beauty,  and  feeds  imagination 
with  an  endlefs  feries.  of  the  pureft  and  mofb  ex- 
/quifite  delicacies.  And.  the  only  difference  be- 
5  tween 
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tween  vulgar  and  elegant  or  enlarged  minds  is, 
that  the  latter  have  what  the  former  want,  a  quick 
inftincYive,  Jiabitual  difcernment,  not  only  of  eve- 
ry thing  that  affects  them,  but  of  every  affection 
to  which  they  are  fubject  To  this  fine  principle 
original  writers  owe  all  their  diftinction.  They 
perceive  every  object  through  a  medium  peculiar 
to  themfelves,  and  are  often  blamed  for  their  con- 
ceptions, with  a  partiality  as  barbarous  and  abfurd 
as  that  which  Ihould  inftigate  us  to  cenfure,  or 
rather  infult  the  ftrong  for  vanquifhing  the  weak, 
or  the  fwift  for  outrunning  the  (low.  Indeed,  they 
have  feldom  very  little  merit  or  demerit,  either  in 
the  ideas  which  occupy  their  minds,  or  the  feel- 
ings that  agitate  their  hearts.  Fancy  is  feldom 
a  voluntary  agent,  but  always  and  everywhere, 
as  obfequious  to  the  influence  of  novelty  as  an 
orb  to  the  attraction  of  its  fphere.  In  this  light 
Thomfon  moves  in  a  circle,  and  with  a  dignity 
and  prppriety  wholly  his  own.  His  attachment 
to  rural  fimplicity  and  romantic  folitude,  was 
early  and  fingular.  Scenes,  where  nature  wantons 
in  the  wildeft  irregularity,  were  homogeneous  to 
his  mind.  While  yet  a  child  he  has  been  known 
to  fteal  away  from  his  little  companions,  who 
fometimes  found  him  ftrolling  all  alone  among 
brakes,  thickets,  the  banks  of  ftreams,  and  the 
fides  of  hills  j  which  even  then  feemed  pofTefled 

of 
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of  fome  fecret  enchantment,  which  correfponded 
to  the  foft  inexplicable  movements  of  his  riling 
genius.  From  this  fauntering  and  pen  five  habit 
he  acquired  an  aukwardnefs  of  manner  which  ne- 
ver forfook  him,  but  fecured  an  intercourfe  with 
the  eflence  and  arrangement  of  things,  which  fuf- 
ficiently  fupplied  his  want  of  the  graces  *  with 


*  The  following  Ode  to  Potitenefs,  occafioned  by  the  prefent 
popular  fyftem  of  education,  has  been  printed  but  not  pub- 
lifhed,  and  I  hope  the  Reader  will  not  be  difpleafed  with  fee- 
ing it  here.  My  pretenfions  to  verification,  however,  are 
not  fo  fanguine,  as  to  fubjecl:  me  to  much  chagrin  from  its 
reprobation.  But  perhaps  this  form  of  addrefs,  aukward  and 
imperfect  as  it  is  on  a  fubjecl:  fo  much  in  the  ion,  'may  yet 
have  a  better  effed  than  any  other.  The  truth  is,  it  is  nearly 
as  good  as  I  could  make  it ;  and  though  it  ihould  be  thought 
very  lad^  it  is  at  leaft  not  very  long. 

FIRST  born  of  Truth  !  to  mortals  given, 

An  honorary  gueft, 

Propitious  progeny  of  Heaven, 

Still  bleffing  all,  and  bleft ! 

O  who  would  not  thy  prefence  greet, 

So  yielding,  affable  and  fweet  ? 

All  Nature  owns  thy  kind  reftraints, 

And  melts  in  harmony  divine; 

While  every  favage  power  relents, 

In  holy  raptures  round  thy  fhrine. 

O  come, 
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an   uncommon  flock  of  fenfibility  and   fcience* 
Hence  almoft  every  paiTage  in  the  SeafonSy  how- 


O  come,  with  meeknefs  in  thine  eye, 
And  kindnefs  on  thy  tongue  ; 
Infpirethe  old  with  fympathy, 
With  gentlenefs  the  young. 
We  know  thee  by  thy  complaifance, 
Thy  claffic  tafte  and  attic  fenfe. 
Thefe,  truft  the  Mufe,  are  richer  things 
Than  pride  can  boail,  or  power  beftow  j 
Too  honeft  for  the  courts  of  kings, 
Too  homely  for  the  fons  of  (hew. 

Sincerity,  where'er  thou  art, 
Like  fome  fair  Cherub  fhines : 
And  round  the  fentimental  heart, 
In  fond  affection  twines. 
Philanthropy,  ferene  as  even, 
And  candour  undifguis'd  as  Heaven  ; 
Above  fufpicion's  low  furmife, 
Adorn  thy  mild  majeftic  brow  ! 
Hail  thee !  the  wifefl  of  the  wife, 
And  meekeil  of  the  meek  below. 

Ye  comely  forms,  ye  fmiling  airs, 
Which  on  the  Goddefs  wait : 
O  quafh  the  barb'rous  herd  of  cares, 
Which  murder  mean  and  great. 
He  cannot  harbour  low  born  pride, 
Who  has  politenefs  for  his  guide. 
Ah  !  titles  are  but  empty  names, 
The  tinfel'd  drapery  of  flate ; 

AC 
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ever  faulty  in  other  refpects,  is  equally  replete 
with  novelty  and  truth.     It  is  well  known  that 


All  that  the  rifing  heart  inflames, 
But  infamy  perceiv'd  too  late. 

Thou,  Delicacy,  charming  maid, 
So  feldom  to  be  found ; 
Where  gaiety  in  loofe  parade, 
Her  folly  fcatters  round. 
Child  of  an  independent  mind, 
Thy  votaries  full  often  find, 
Far  from  the  fplendid  walks  of  tafte, 
Veil'd  in  the  rufty  garb  of  want; 
With  many  filent  woes  opprefs'd, 
Yet  Rudenefs  never  knew  thy  haunt. 

Hail  Senfibility  !  with  thee 
The  Graces  all  unite  ; 
And  in  one  gen'rous  aim  agree 
To  punifli  aukward  fpite. 
Come,  all  fuch  fentiments  impart, 
As  give  expanfion  to  the  heart ! 
The  magic  of  thy  potent  fpell 
Can  well  each  friendly  feeling  raife, 
The  fiends  of  dark  DetradHon  quell, 
And  give  to  merit  all  its  praife. 

See  wealth  of  all  her  trapping  bare, 
Ambition  lower  the  crefl ; 
And  levity  of  vacant  flare, 
Still  more  and  more  unbleft ! 
Inhuman  anger,  deadly  hate, 
Flulh'd  vanity  of  empty  gait  [ 

Poor 
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he  was  accuitomed,  even  after  he  came  to  Eng- 
land, engroiTed  as  he  then  was,  by  the  teft  corn- 


Poor  pique,  the  fcorpion  of  the  heart, 
Dark  ipieen  wrapt  up  in  cloudy  care  ; 
Difdain  with  her  envenom'd  dart, 
Seek  all  one  common  fate  to  (hare  ! 

Weak  man  turns  all  his  blifs  to  gall, 
'By  knavifh  artifice  ; 
Fair  as  thou  art,  thou  too  mufl  fall, 
A  vi&im  to  his  vice. 
Is  not  religion  thus  decreed, 
•By  lank  hypocrify  to  bleed  ? 
And  while,  with  peftilential  eye, 
Envy  darts  rh'  infiduous  glance, 
Who  can  her  pointed  flings  defy, 
Or  hope  to  be  polite  by  chance. 

The  empty  coxcomb,  fpruce  and  prim, 
The  tefty  teafing  prude  ; 
However  choak'd  with  courtly  whim, 
Are  every  thing  but  good  : 
Though  affluence  around  them  roll, 
Still  flarchnefs  dubs  the  vulgar  foul. 
Internal  meannefs,  what  can  hide  ? 
All  gorgeous  pageantry  of  ilate 
Springs  from  the  littlenefs  of  pride, 
Makes  worth  fufpicious,  finks  the  great. 

Can  ceremony  charm  the  heart, 
Or  flatt'ry  always  pleafe  ? 

Who 
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pany,  and  familiar  with  the  moft  fhining  charac- 
ters of  the  age,  to  difengage  himfelf  from  them 
all,  and  frequent  the  moft  fequeftered  and  cele- 
brated fpots  in  the  neighbourhood.  There,  if  he 
felt  no  new  emanations,  or  imbibed  no  new  concep- 
tions, he  could  recoiled:  the  old  at  his  leifure^  wait 
the  happy  returns  of  genius,  and  catch  the  delight- 
ful afflatus  of  inspiration.  Then  he  mufed  and 
philofophifed  by  turns  on  every  proximate  ob- 
ject and  circumftancej  and  feldorh  left  the  place 
till  he  had  reduced  the  various  thoughts  and  fenti- 


Who  then  but  fools  would  boaft  on  art, 
Which  knaves  perform  with  eafe  ? 
See  vice  her  fnaky  fore-head  rear ! 
And  court  the  plaudit  of  a  Peer  ! 
Ah  !  what  an  hollow  wag  is  he, 
Stalking  gigantic  o'er  the  fcene  f 
Repeating  loud  in  plaufive  glee 
The  firen  fong  of  pleafures  Queen. 

The  Graces,  and  the  Graces  ftill 
Compofe  his  motley  tale, 
While  poifon  from  his  lufcious  quill 
Our  frantic  youth  inhale. 
Whatever  meets  his  putrid  breath, 
Is  petrifi'd  with  inftant  death  ! 
Behold  how  blufliing  Beauty  mourns, 
While  Female  Virtue  hangs  her  head  ! 
The  free  born  Mufe  indignant  fpurns, 
And  reprobates  the  ruffian  Deed. 

N  ments 
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mcnts  it  fuggefted  to  a  regular  cemfiftency,  if  not  to 
complete  verfifkation.  His  mornings  and  evenings,, 
efpecially  in  compofing  the  Seafins,  were  generally 
fpent  in  this  manner..  And  to  the  refolute  and 
manly  preference  of  fuch  innocent  and  rational 
amufements  he  owes  mod  of  his  fame..  For  this 
fifft  and  beft  of  all  his  poems  derives  its  chief  po- 
pularity, not  fo  much  from  the  juftnefs,  of  which 
few  are  competent  judges,  as  from,  the  beautiful- 
novelty  of  his  painting,  of  which  all  are  fenfible.. 

One  would  imagine  the  fubject  of  the  Stafons,  at 
firft  view,  not  the  moft  fufceptible  of  invention. 
But  what  is  it   a  truly  original  genius  will  not  im- 
prove.    Every  thing  is  prolific  of  novelty  in  the 
hand  of  a  Matter.     His  ideas  are  not  the  crude  con- 
ceptions of  dulnefs,    nor  his   fentiments  either  the 
vapid  yawning  of  a  liftlefs,  or  the  infignificant  prat- 
tle of  an  empty  heart.     He  generally  plans  intirely 
for  himfelf,  and  always  executes  in  a  manner  pre- 
ceded  by  nothing  fimilar.     The  light  he  ftrikes- 
eut  is  fo  fingular,  and  withal  fo  true,  that  we  are 
equally  pleafed  with  what  we  never  faw  before,  and 
furprifed  that  we  now  only  fee  it  for  the  firft  time. 
Who,  for  example,  till  Virgil  appeared,  expected 
to  find  the  fable  of  the  Iliad  capable  of  being  thus 
beautifully  diverfified  with  new  elegance  and  truth.. 
In   like  manner   the    metamorphofcs   of  Nature^ 
through  all  the  different  ftages  of  excellence,  takes 

place — 
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place — one  animal  aflumes  the  form  of  another ; 
the  acorn  ftarts  up  into  a  full  grown  tree,  and  the 
inanimate  creation,  though  apparently  perfect,  is 
in  a  ftate  of  perpetual  revolution  and  viciffitude. — • 
In  defcriptive  poetry,  as  in  landfcape-painting, 
fancy  has  the  fulleflfcope.  Here,  however,  fiction 
does  not  confift  in  feigning  objects  unknown  to  the 
fenfes,  but  in  embelliihing  them  with  colours,  en- 
dowing them  with  qualities,  connecting  them  by 
relations^  and  difpofing  them  in  attitudes  and 
groupes  of  which  we  have  little  or  no  acquaintance. 
In  truth,  ideal  arrangements  are  cndlefs.  While 
our  affections  retain  their  ufual  averfion  to  unifor- 
mity, the  multifarious  objects  of  our  refpective 
fenfes  and  faculties  muft  unavoidably  admit  of  new 
combinations.  This,  like  every  other  art,  improves 
by  practice.  For  the  more  a  fertile  imagination 
creates  or  fabricates,  the  exercife  becomes  the 
eafier,  new  veins  of  verifimilitude  are  difclofed,  and 
we  may  give  over  for  want  of  patience  or  ilrength, 
but  not  of  materials.  The  human  genius  is  fo  ver- 
fatile,  and  the  original  fources  of  beauty  fo  inex- 
hauftible,  that  every  new  infpection  of  the  moft 
common  and  familiar  phenomena  of  nature,  dif- 
cover  a  thoufand  new  variations,  diftinctions  and 
refcmblances,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  opens  up  a 
multiplicity  of  avenues,  where  novelty  wantons  in 
all  her  charms,  where  fcience  difplays  her  happicft 
N  2  attractions, 
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attractions,  where  fancy  is  feafted,  and  the  heart  in 
tranfport.  Such  is  the  fituation  in  which  Thomfon 
fhines,  and  flieds  a  luftre  around  him,  which  few 
imitators  of  the  fame  fimple  and  genuine  original 
have  hitherto  furpafTed.  And  it  has  been  affirmed 
in  my  hearing,  by  fome  in  whofe  judgment  I  have 
the  fulleft  confidence,  and  whofe  profeffion  aad  fci- 
ence  give  them  a  right  to  fpeak  decisively,  that  the 
pieces  of  PouJJin  are  not  more  uncommon,  exotic, 
and  claflical,  the  fketches  of  Lorenefs  more  daring 
and  fublime,  or  the  defcriptions  of  Titian  more  hap- 
py, natural,  graceful,  varied  and  charming,,  than  his. 
So  that  to  a  reader  of  tafte,  who  can  reliih  nature 
in  her  rudeft  as  well  as  in  her  moft  polilhed  and 
fplendid  lhapes,  it  is  hardly  poffible  to  mention  a 
poem  of  the  fame  extent  that  will  furnifh  him  with 
as  much  novelty,  or  better  reward  aperufal. — 

IT  is  not  eafy  to  conceive  for  what  reafon,  but 
our  critics  in  general,  wkh  all  their  drowfy  and  la- 
borious commentaries,  have  been  very  fparing  in 
their  attentions,  to  Thomfon.  The  neglect,  it  may 
be  thought,  is  the  lefs  injurious,  that  thofe  they 
have  buried  amidft  the  greatefl  piles  of  literature,, 
arecomtnonly  the  leaft  read.  One  however,  and 
and  not  the  le^ft  eminent  of  his  cotemporaries, 
mentions  the  Author  of  the  Seafons  in  terms  fo  pro- 
per and  polite,  that  I  know  not  how  to  illustrate  this, 

part 
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part  of  the  fubjedt  better  than  by  tranfcribingwhat 

he  fays 

"  Thomfon  was  blefled  with  a  ftrong  and  co- 
"  pious  fancy;  he  hath  enriched  poetry  with  a 
"  variety  of  new  and  original  images,  which  he 
"  painted  from  nature  itfelf,  and  from  his  own 
<{  aftual  obfervations :  his  defcriptions  have  there- 
"  fore  a  diftinftncu  and  truth,  which  are  utterly 
(l  wanting  to  thofe,  of  poets  who  have  only  copied 
(t  from  each  other,  and  have  never  looked  abroad 
"  -on  the  objects  themfelves.  Thomfon  was  ac- 
'.'  cuilomed  to  wander  away  into  the  country  for 
"  days  and  for  weeks,  attentive  to,  "  each  rural 
<e  fight,  .each  rural  found;"  while  many  a  poet 
"  who  has  dwelt  far  years  in  the  Strand,  has  at- 
*c  tempte^  to  defcribe  fields  and  rivers,  and  gene- 
ft  rally  fucceeded  accordingly.  Hence  that  nau- 
t(  feous  repetition  of  the  fame  circumflances; 
*c  hence  that  difgufting  impropriety  of  introducing 
*e  what  may  be  called  a  fet  of  hereditary  images, 
"  without  proper  regard  to  the  age,  or  climate,  or 
"  occafion  m  whicij  they  were  formerly  ufed. 
"  Though  the  didtion  of  the  Seafons  is  fometimes 
'«  hadh  and  inharmonious,  and  fometimes  turgid 
"  and  obfcure,  and  though  in  many  inflances,  the 
*c  numbers  are  not  fufficicntly  diverfified  by  diffe- 
<l  rent  paufes,  yet  is  this  poem  on  the  whole,  from 
*f  the  numberlefs  ftrokes  of  nature  in  which  it  a- 
N  3  "  bounds, 
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f(  bounds,  one  of  the  mofl  captivating  and  amu 
fe  (ing  in  our  language,  and  which,  as  its  beauties, 
"  are  not  of  a  tranfitory  kind,  as  depending  on 
"  particular  cuftoms  and  manners,  will  ever  be 
"  perufed  with  delight.  The  fcenes  of  Thomfon 
cc  are  frequently  as  wild  and  romantic  as  thofe  of 
f(  Salvator  Rofa,  varied  with  precipices  and  tor- 
"  rents/and  "  caftled  cliffs,"  and  deep  vallies,  with 
"  piny  mountains,  and  the  gloomieft  caverns.  In- 
"  numberable  are  the  little  circumftances  in  his 
"  defcriptions,  totally  unobferved  by  all  his  prede- 
ef  ceflbrs.  What  poet  hath  ever  taken  notice  of 
if  the  leaf,  that  towards  the  end  of  autumn, 

JncefTant  ruftles  from  the  mournful  grove, 
Oft  ftartling  fuch  as,  ftudious,  walk  below, 
And  flowly  circles  through  the  waving  air  ? 

((  Or  who,  in  fpeaking  of  a  fummer  evening,  hath 
V  ever  mentioned, 

The  quail  that  clamours  for  his  running  mate  ? 

"  Or  the  following  natural  image  at  the  fame  time 
"  of  thi  year  ? 

Wide  o'er  the  thiftly  lawn,  as  fvvells  the  bree/,c, 
A  whitening  fhower  of  vegetable  down 
Amufivc  floats.  — —  — —  • 

".  la 
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<c  In  what  other  poet,  do  we  find  the  filenee  and 
"  expectation  that  precedes  an  April  fliower  in- 
"  fitted  on. 

The  ftealing  fnower  is  fcarce  to  patter  heard, 
By  fuch  as  wander  through  the  foreft  walks, 
Beneath  th'  umbrageous  multitude  of  leaves. 

"  How  full,  particular  and  pi&urefque  is  this  af~ 
<f  femblage  of  circumftances  that  attend  a  very 
*s  keen  froft  in  a  night  of  winter! 

Loud  rings  the  frozen  earth,  and  hard  vefle&s 
A  double  noife;  while  at  his  evening  watch 
The  village  dog  deters  the  nightly  thief; 
The  heifer  lows;  the  diftant  water-fall 
Swells  in  the  breeze  ;  and  with  the  hafty  tread 
Of  traveller,  the  hollow-founding  plain 
Shakes  from  afar.  — —  — —          • 

*f  In  no  one  fubje&  are  common  writers  more  con- 
"  fufed  and  unmeaning,  than  in  their  defcriptions 
((  of  rivers,  which  are  generally  faid  only  to  wind 
"  and  to  murmur,  while  their  qualities  and  courles 
*c  are  feldom  accurately  marked.  Examine  the 
et  exaclnefs  of  the  enfuing  defcription,  and  con- 
Cf  fider  what  a  perfect  idea  it  communicates  to  the 
f*  mind. 

N  4  Around 
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\   Around  th'  adjoining  brook,  that  purls  along 
The  vocal  grove,  now  fretting  o'er  a  rock, 
Now  fcarcely  moving  through  a  reedy  pool, 
Now  ftarting  to  a  fudden  flream,  and  now 
Gently  difrus'd  into  a  limpid  plain; 
A  various  groupe  the  herds  and  flocks  compofe. 
Rural  confufion  !  — — • 

"  A  groupe  worthy  the  peocil  of  Giacomo  da, 
f(  Baflano,  and  fo  minutely  delineated,  that  he 
"  might  have  worked  from  this  fketch  ; 

— —  On  the  graffy  bank 

Some  ruminating  lie  ;  while  others  ftand 
Half  in  the  flood,  and  often  bending  fip 
The  circling  furface.  — —  

"  He  adds,  that  the  ox  in  the  middle  of  them, 

• From  his  fides 

The  troublous  infe&s  laihes,  to  his  fides 

"  A  natural  circumftance,  that  to  the  belt  of  my 

"  remembrance  hath   efcaped    even    the    natural 

"  Theocritus.     Nor  do  I  recoiled;  that  any  poet 

"  hath  been  ftruck  with  the  murmurs  of  the  num- 

"  bcrlefs  infefts,  that  fwarm  abroad  at  the  noon  of 

"  fummcr's 
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**  Cummer's  day  5  as  attendants  of  the  evening  in- 
"  deed,  they  have  been  mentioned  ; 

Refounds  the  living  furface  of  the  ground  : 
Nor  undelightful  is  the  ceafelefs  hum 
To  him  who  mufes  through  the  woods  at  noon  ; 
Or  drowfy  fhepherd,  as  he  lies  reclin'd 
With  half-fhut  eyes. — — 

"  But  the  novelty  and  nature  we  admire  in  the  de- 
"  fcriptions  of  Thomfon  are  by  no  means  his  only 
"  excellencies;  he  is  equally  to  be  praifed,  for  im- 
,"  preffing  on  our  minds  the  effects,  which  the  fcene 
"  delineated  would  have  on  the  prefent  fpectator 
"  or  hearer.  Thus  having  fpoken  of  the  roaring 
5*  of  the  favages  in  a  wildernefs  of  Africa,  he  in- 
"  troduces  a  captive,  who,  though  jufl  efcaped 
"  from  prifon  and  ilavery  under  the  tyrant  of  Mo- 
"  rocco,  is  fo  terrified  and  aftoniihed  at  the  dread- 
fc  ful  uproar,  that 

The  wretch  half  wifhes  for  his  bonds  again. 

f  Thus  alfo  having  defcribed  a  caravan  loft  and 
«'  overwhelmed  in  one  of  thofe  whirlwinds  that  fo 
"  frequently  agitate  and  lift  up  the  whole  fands  of 
V  the  defart,  he  finilhes  his  picture  by  adding  that, 

In  Cairo's  crouded  ftreets, 

Th'  impatient  merchant,  wondering  waits  in  vain, 
And  Mecca  faddens  at  the  long  delay. 

And 
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"  And  thus,  laftly,  in  defcribing  the  peflilence 
u  that  deftroyed  the  Britiih  troops  at  the  fiege  of 
"  Carthagena,  he  has  ufed  a  circumflance  inimi- 
"  tably  lively,  picturefque,  and  flriking  to  the 
f(  imagination ;  for  he  fays  that  the  Admiral  not 
f(  only  heard  the  groans  of  the  fick  that  echoed 
(C  from  Ihip  to  fhip,  but  that  he  alfo  penfively 
"  flood,  and  liflened  at  midnight  to  the  dafhing 
**  of  the  waters,  occafioned  by  throwing  the  dead 
"  bodies  into  the  fea; 

Heard,  nightly,  plunged  into  the  fallen  waves, 
The  frequent  corfe.   •.  

"'  A  minute  and  particular  enumeration  of  circum- 
"  fiances  judicioufly  feledted,  is  what  chiefly  dif- 
"  criminates  poetry  from  hiflory,  and  renders  the 
<f  former,  for  that  reafon,  a  more  clofe  and  faith- 
<f  ful  reprefentation  of  nature  than  the  latter.  And 
"  if  our  poets  would  accuflom  themfelves  to  con- 
"  template  fully  every  object,  before  they  at- 
"  tempted  to  defcribe  it,  they  would  not  fail  of 
"  giy"ing  l^eir  readers  more  new  and  more  com- 
"  plete  images  than  they  generally  do. 

"  Thefe  obiervations  on  Thomfon,  which 
"  however  would  not  have  been  fo  large,  if  there 
(t  bad  been  already  any  confiderable  criticifm  on 

2.  "  /:;> 
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f€  his  character,   might  be  (till  augmented  by  an 
<e  examination  and  developement  of  the  beauties 

f  in  the  loves  of  the  birds   in  Spring, a  view 

"  of  the  torrid  zone  in  Summer, the  rife   of 

fe  fountains  and  rivers  in  Autumn, a  man  pe^ 

?'  rifhing  in  the  fnovvs  in  Winter, the  wolves 

•"  defcending  from  the  Alps, and   a  view   of 

f(  winter  within  the  polar  circle,  which  are  all  of 
ft  them  highly-finifhed  originals." 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.    VII. 

On  the  Pathetic  of  the  Seafons. 

Nor  le  thy  generous  indignation  check' dy 
Nor  check*  d  the  tender  tear  to  mifery  given, 
Prom  guilt's  contagious  powers/ball  that  protefl  ; 
This  foftcn  and  refine  the  foul  for  heaven. 

THE  tender  pafilons  may  well  be  called 
the  feafoning  or  fait  of  life.  They  heighten 
confiderably  whatever  we  poflfefs,  and  impart  an 
edge  and  delicacy  to  all  our  plcafures.  Without 
them  fociety  were  every  where  equally  infipid  and 
dreary.  From  thefe  the  fictions  of  imagination 
derive  their  livelieft  colouring,  and  all  the  flutter- 
ings  of  the  penfive  heart  their  fweeteft  and  loftieft 
tones.  They  are  the  fun  that  enlightens  and 
warms,  the  gales  that  fan,  the  dews  that  foften, 
and  the  ftreams  that  water  and  refrelh  the  intel- 
lectual world.  To  the  vivacity  they  occafion,  and 
the  fenfations  they  cherifh,  we  owe  whatever 
charms  in  youth  or  pleafes  in  age,  touches  the 
fancy  or  foothes  the  affections.  Nothing  in  truth 
affords  any  folid  endearment  which  does  not  in- 
tereft,  abforb,  or  deeply  agitate  the  mind.  Indif- 
ference is  the  habit  or  paffion  of  the  dull,  unthink- 
ing 
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ing,  or  diflblute.  For  all  who  have  any  heart, 
meafure  their  exiftence  only  by  their  attachments, 
and  feem  to  think  every  moment  of  life  infignifi- 
cant  which  yields  not  lefs  or  more  of  this  favourite 
enjoyment.  Happy  they  whofe  emotions  of 
freindfhip  have  but  few  intervals,  whole  hearts 
and  lives  are  feldom  torn  and  imbittered  with 
a  fufpenfion  of  themoft  elegant  fenfations  that  can- 
be  felt:  on  whofe  hallowed  peace  and  refinement 
of  mind,  the  clamorous  proteftations  of  fools,  and 
the  hollow  impertinent  rodomantade  of  piddling 
pretenders  to  generofity  never  intrude.  But  this 
amiable  and  interefting  image  of  human  felicity, 
in  which  fo  many  of  the  chafteft  fenfibilities  and 
fweeteft  beatitudes  are  united,  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected in  the  absence  of  fo  much  perfection  as 
ftill  adheres  to  our  beft  connections,  though  its 
beautiful  correfpondence,  to  all  that  is  valuable 
in  our  natures,  is  no  equivocal  prefumption,  that 
we  may  yet  hope  to  obtain  it  from  fome  future 
period  and  fome  happier  clime. 

Senfibility  is  not  a  mere  conftitutional,  propen- 
fity,  but  as  much  a  virtue  perhaps,  as  it  depends 
as  much  on  culture  as  any  other  of  our  difpofi- 
tions  does.  It  takes  its  vigour,  complexion  and 
tendency  from  temper  indeed.  But  temper  is  the- 
child  of  education.  What  is  character  but  a 
picture  of  the  heart,  or  the  heart  but  the  offsping 

of 
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of  indulgence.  To  check  its  firft  and  tendered 
emotions,  is  to  blaft  the  earlieft  and  fweeteft  in- 
dications of  humanity.  The  plant  that  vege- 
tates with  moft  freedom  muft  difclofe  the  richeft 
beauty.  Nature  profpers  under  no  improve- 
ment that  reprefies  her  ardour.  The  opening 
mind  cannot  be  too  foon  made  acquainted  with, 
the  fuffering  lot  of  humanity.  Falfe  conceptions 
of  the  world,  not  feafonably  corrected,  blind  the 
underftanding,  blunt  the  affections,  and  benumb 
the  heart.  Contemplate  fteadily  and  ferioufly  the 
magical  fcenes  of  life,  and  be  your  temper  ever 
fo  flegmatic  you  cannot  remain  infenfible  to  the 
fweet  acceffes  of  compaffion.  Objedts  of  diftrels- 
are  formed  to  operate  on  the  mind  mechanically. 
Yet  we  foften,  at  the  touch  of  mifery,  with  a 
pleafure  not  fo  much  refembling  what  we  feel  in 
the  difcharge  of  animal  functions,  as  that  which 
accompanies  the  performance  of  our  moft  im- 
portant obligations.  And  nothing  fmothers  thefe 
generous  emotions  fo  effectually  as  that  pitiful 
fyftem  of  felfifhnefs  which  feems  the  moft  con- 
fpicuous  eharacleriftic  of  modern  manners.  We 
are  generally  dazzled  and  deluded  with  the  fplen- 
dour  of  fociety,  before  we  know  any  thing  of  in- 
dividuals. The  fuffering,/  part  of  mankind  are 
unavoidably  overlooked  in  that  fulfome  glitter 
which  conftantly  refults  from  an  indifcriminate 

afped 
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sfpefb  of  things.  Youth  abforbs  our  affections 
too  much  in  a  thoufand  tender  and  evanefcent 
anxieties  to  permit  our  fharin-g  in  forrows  which 
we  have  no  opportunity  of  knowing.  What- 
ever we  then  fee  or  hear,  awakens  the  paflions  of 
emulation  and  pride ;  and  that  mind  feldom  feels 
which  wifhes  only  to  fhine.  The  glaring  blaze 
of  luxury  is  an  intoxicating  fight  at  a  diftance., 
Alas !  it  petrifies  inftead  of  dilating  the  heart. 
The  lufter  is  gay  and  fparkling,  but  operates  with 
a  fecret  malignity  ^  which,  like  many  other  things 
in  the  prefent  circle  of  enchantment  and  fafcina- 
rion,  is  fatal  in-  proportion  as  it  charms.  We 
enter  on  the  world  with  our  hopes  fixed  on  a 
certain  object,  which  infenfibly  becomes  dearer 
to  us  than  life.  This  naturally  engrofles  all  our 
powers  of  contrivance  and  acquifition.  And 
many  are  the  flattering  motives  which  then  im- 
pel us  to  realize  the  figure  of  a  heated  imagina- 
tion. The  poor  fluttering  heart  dances  with 
extafy  and  joy  in  the  profpect  of  Ib  much  fi- 
nery and  {hew,  and  grafps  at  the  tremulous  va- 
pour with  a  frantic  enthufiafm.  But  furely  we 
are  never  lefs  fufceptible  of  that  improvement 
which  terminates  in  true  worth  and  permanent 
felicity,  then  when  molt  attached  to  levity  and 
madnefs.  Hence  we  feldom  meet  with  a  feeling 
heart  in  a,  very  fanguine  conflitution.  The  ro- 

buft 
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buft  and  healthy  difcover  but  little  fenfibility^ 
while  fome  minds  feem  of  top  delicate  a  texture 
for  any  fyftem  of  organs  whatever.  The  moft 
exquifite  fentiments,  and  the  beft  feelings,  are 
often  found  in  conjunction  with  the  weakeft 
bodies  j  juft  as  the  foftefl  vibrations  of  mufic 
are  commonly  the  moft  affecting.  This  by  the 
way,  is  one  reafon  why  want  of  health  in  youth 
fo  frequently  produces  fullnefs  of  virtue  in  age  ; 
and  that  few,  who  are  then  very  fickly,  do  not 
alfo  turn  out  very  worthy.  Early  fufferings 
mellow  their  natures,  chaftife  their  paffions,  abate 
their  fondnefs  for  life,  quafh  the  petulance  of 
imaginary  excellence,  infpire  a  thoufand  delica- 
cies of  affection;  and  feafon  the  heart  with  ten- 
dernefs.  It  is  thus  that  the  frowns  of  adverfity 
produce  habits  of  humanity,  and  impregnate  the 
coldeft  tempers  with  a  glow  of  fenfibilitr,  to 
which  thofe  of  a  warmer  complexion,  under  a 
difcipline  lefs  fevere,  are  generally  (Irangers. 
The  crofles  of  life  improve  by  retrenching  our 
enjoyments,  moderate  our  expectations,  give  the 
heart  a^jportal  difgufl  to  all  the  gaudy  blandifh- 
ments  of  fenfe,  and  fill  our  minds  with  fenfations 
and  defires  to  which  nothing  of  all  that  lives 
and  rots  within  the  hemfphere  is  adequate.  The 
fleeting  and  fugitive  objects,  around  us,  are  then 
feen  and  contemplated  in  their  own  colours. 

The 
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The  world  appears  no  longer,  that  delicious  pa- 
radife  which  the  giddy  and  the  vicious  defcribe. 
No :  the  pale  hand  of  forrow  robs  the  gay 
creation  of  every  fictitious  embellifhment,  difm- 
tangles  the  heart  from  thofe  lufcious  gulphs  of 
luxury,  into  which  it  frequently  plunges,  difiblves 
the  bewitching  charm  of  pleafure,  and  deftroys 
the  captivating  powers  of  applaufe. 

It  deferves  to  be  added,  that  fuch  a  fine  fund 
of  fenfibility  is  generally  prolific  of  every  virtue, 
that  can  exalt  the  nature  or  enoble  the  man- 
ners of  man.  How  amiable  the  temper  that 
difcovers  it  moft,  and  the  character  of  which  it 
is  the  foundation.  He  views  not  his  inferiors  in 
the  gifts  of  nature,  or  diftindtions,  of  fortune, 
with  fupercilious  indifference  or  pragmatical  con- 
tempt. His  generofity  is  the  genuine  effect  of 
habit  and  principle,  not  of  impulfe  and  pride ; 
and  none  of  thofe  on  whom  he  confers  his  obli- 
gations, ever  feel  the  debt  of  gratitude  oppreflive- 
He  does  not  proflitute  the  facred  profeffions  of 
efteem  to  gratify  the  felfifh  cravings  of  an  in- 
flated heart,  but  purfues  with  fteadinefs  and  mo- 
defty  the  beauteous  and  pleafing  prefcriptions 
of  a  mind  awake  to  the  beft  and  pureft  emotions. 
When  even  juftly  offended,  the  leaft  appearance 
of  a  relenting  fpirit  foftens  him  into  forgivennefs, 
and  he  pofieiTes  the  fingular  magnanimity  of 
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wifhing  well  to  the  worft,  as  well  as  the  worthieft, 
of  all  mankind.     The   fooner  he  indulges  thofe 
difpofitions,    he   bids    the  fairer  to  efcape   that 
favage  fternnefs   of  temper   and  effeminate  viru- 
lence of  foul,  to  which  the  proud  and  phlegma- 
tic are  fo  rigidly  addicted.     Indeed,  there  is  the 
fame   connection   between  youth  without  feeling 
and    age  without   virtue,    as   between    a   barren 
fpring  and    a  fcanty  harveft.     Humanity  feldom 
adorns  the  conclufion  of  that  life,  which  begins 
not  with  tendernefs.     What  is  benevolence,  but 
all  the   fofter  and  finer  affections,  under  the  ma- 
nagement and  defcipline  of  principle  ?    And  fuch 
as  are  ftrangers  to   thefe  emotions  when  young, 
can  hardly  be  thought  fufceptible  of  them  when 
old. 

One  principal  purpofe  of  true  poetry,  is  to 
heighten  this  mental  harmony,  and  by  uttering 
the  ideas  of  the  underftanding,  in  .perfect  con- 
fonance  with  the  feelings  of  the  heart,  to  abate 
the  prevailing  afperity  of  our  natures  and  im- 
prove our  habits  of  fympathy.  The  Mufes  on 
fuch  a  kind  embalTy,  not  only  charm  imagina- 
tion by  the  ma^ic  of  their  voice,  but  touch  the 

.          . 
niceft    fprin^s    in    the  human  conftitution    with 

tafte  and  delicacy.  There  is  a  key  in  every  fort 
of  compofition  to  which  we  are  always  in  tune, 
but  as  difficult  to  hit,  as  productive  of  the  beft 
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effects  when   it  is.     How  long  fhall  we  regret, 
that     fo    few    have  the   talent  of   fpeaking   or 
writing   to  the   heart.     The  eafieft  elegance   in 
conjunction,  with  the  happieft  elocution,  is  yet 
frequently  deftitute  of  this   fingular  excellence. 
We   meet   with   a    thoufand  authors    extremely 
plaufible,  who  have  a  knack  at  faying  the  mofl 
agreeable  things  in  the  prettieft  manner,  but  read 
them  only  with  fuch  placid  emotions  as  objects 
in  ftill  life  produce.      The  distinction  between 
the  beautiful   and  pathetic  in  writing,  as  in  na- 
ture, however    imperceptible    to   the  vulgar,  is 
peculiarly  palpable  to  perfons  of  true  tafle.     A 
landfcape    happily    varied   with   verdant    fields, 
flowery  meads,  extenfive  plains,  browzing  flocks, 
winding  riviulets,    rural  cottages,  and  adjacent 
woods,    is  vaftly  pleafing,  but   the  warbling  of 
birds  in  all  its  native  wildnefs  and  delicious  vi- 
vacity, greatly  heightens  our  fenfations.    And  in 
the  gloom  of  night  efpecially,  when  we  happen  to 
faunter  abroad  and  abandon  our  minds  to  all  the 
fuggeftions    of   darknefs/  folitude   and    filence, 
while  the  nightingale   attracts  our  attention  with 
a  thoufand   plaintive  and   accordant   tones ;    the 
heart  inftinctively  fwells  with  pity  and  our  eyes 
are  filled  with  tears.     We  are  much  entertained 
with  the  fight  of  a  fine  fheet  of  water,  or  a  fweet- 
iy  winding  ftream,  but  deeply  affected  by  the  ra- 

O  2  pidity 
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pidity  of  a  majcftic  river,  or  the  tumult  of  the 
ocean  in  a  ftorm.  Nature  in  bloom  is  a  beauteous 
and  delightful  fpe<5tacle,  but  we  feldom  attend  to 
the  flems  of  rifing  plants,  in  particular  without 
feeling  fomething  uncommonly  delicate  and  ten- 
der. In  Ihort,  we  gaze  with  rapture  on  feme- 
faces  exquifitely  polifhed,  while  others  without 
any  thing  fuperior  in  complexion  or  features, 
are  yet  poflefled  of  attractions  infinitely  more 
exquifite  and  irrefiftible.  So  that  the  heart  is 
often  melted  by  fomething,  both  in  real  and 
fictious  pictures,  which  all  the  philofophy  in 
the  world  can  never  fufficiently  analyfe. 

The  genuine  pathetic  then  confifts  not  either  in 
fertility  of  thinking,  or  facility  of  fpeaking,  in 
luxury  of  imagination,  or  volubility  of  tongue,  but 
in  a  certain  edge  of  thought  and  a  peculiar  form  of 
expreffion.  Such  are  the  true  tones  of  feniibility, 
to  which  the  whole  cordage  of  the  heart  are  tremb- 
lingly alive,  with  which  all  our  fvveeteft  fenfations  are 
in  perfect  uniibn,  and  which  thrill  with  extacy 
through  every  feeling  in  the  human  frame.  How 
much,  for  example,  do  we  read  about  the  workings 
of  the  nobleft  affections  in  novels,  and  fome  graver, 
though  not  lefs  filly  compofitions,  without  feeling 
one  tincture  of  the  ardour  recommended.  Is  not 
frienclfhip  often  defcribed  with  the  moil  elaborate 
minutcneis,  and  in  larguage  equally  flowery  and 


romantic 
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romantic,  while  the  heart  feems  as  totally  excluded 
as  if  it  had  no  natural  concern  in  the  fubjed:.    Ma- 
ny of  the  fmefl  things,  to  be  fure,  are  then  thrown, 
out,  and  much    artificial  elegance  difplayed,  yet 
were  it  not  for  the  obvious  and  difgufting  affedla- 
tion  of  being  thought  wonderfully  pathetic,  one 
would  imagine  it  could  hardly  have  been  thus  fully 
avoided  without  a  great  deal  of  pains.     Writers  of 
this  clafs,  however,  are  not  always  without  genius, 
but  it  is   a  flafh   that  dazzles,    not   a  flame    that 
warms ;  the  blaze  of  a  meteor,  not  the  light  of  the 
fun  ;   the  exuberance  of  a  frothy  imagination,  not 
the  emanations  of  a  fentimental  mind.     They  mif- 
take  the  partialities  of  a  capricious  for  the   delica- 
cies of  a  fympathetic  temper,  declaim  with  much 
unmeaning  earneftnefs  on   the  workings  of  gene- 
rofity5  at  the  fame  time  that  the  moft  fplendid  af- 
femblage  of  vocables  conceals  not  their  want  of 
humanity,   and  place  a  mighty  emphafis  on  a  ten- 
dernefs  of  affedtion  which  they  never  felt,   nor  can 
feel, and  with  a  prefumption  as  contemptible  in  li- 
terature as  in  life,  are  eternally  fubftituting  the  little 
for  the  great,  a  fine  inftead  of  a  feeling  defcription, 
the  petty  palpitation  of  a  vain  for  the  manly  ebul- 
litions of  a  liberal  heart. 

THERE  is   not  any   thing   fo  charafleriftic  of 

Thomfon's  genius,  as  a  happy  facility  in  rendering 

O  3  moft 
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moft  of  his  defcriptlons  fentimental  and  intereft- 
ing.  Wherever  he  tings  or  foars,  he  ftill  poflefles 
a  fingular  command  of  the  paflions,  and  maintains 
imihaken  the  empire  of  the  heart.  His  adaption 
of  natural  objects  for  awakening  the  tendered  emo- 
tions, how  happy  and  original. He  indulges 

every  feeling  congenial  to  the  mind,  wherever  he 
fuppofes  her;  attentive,  as  he  always  is, to  the  various 
fcenes  and  viciffitudes  of  nature. — He  renders  what- 
ever comes  in  his  way  peculiarly  interefting,  by 
making  it  an  occafion  of  fuggefting  fome  ufeful 

hint  of  morality. He  never  fails  to  fympathize 

with  the  fufferings  of  our  fellow-creatures,  and 
feems  to  confkler  them  as  fharers  in  our  own  cala- 
mities.  And  dry  as  the  fubject  might  appear 

to  barren  minds,  under  his  cultivation,  do  not  the 
Seafons  teem  with  variety  of  the  moft  emphatic  and 
melting  images  of  human  diftrefs. 

I.  THE  arTociations  of  ideas,  however  myfte- 
rious,  is  a  very  common  operation  of  mind.  How 
many  things  are  conftantly  recollected  by  the  fug- 
geftion  of  others,  between  which,  in  our  apprehen- 
fion,  there  is  not  either  the  moft  diftant  alliance  or 
fimilitude  ?  To  thefe  extraneous  ideas,  our  under- 
ftandings  are  open,  only  in  proportion  as  we  feel 
with  keennefs,  and  conceive  with  facility.  And 
here,  like  objects  of  infignificance  in  common  life, 

a  few 
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a  few  only  have   novelty  enough  to  attract  atten- 
tion.    Our  Poet  makes  the  beft  ufe  of  this  prin- 
ciple for  enriching  his  work,    and    imprefling  his 
reader.     He  takes  great  delight  in   felecling  fuch 
circumftances   as  have  the  ftrongeft  affinity  with 
many  of  our  deareft  concerns.     Thefe,   he  knew, 
would  always  have  a  fine  and  lafling  effect  on  the 
beft  minds.     For  the  memory  feems  a  conftant  at- 
tendant on  imagination.    As  the  one  roves  through 
a  thoufand  regions  of  her  own  creating,   the  other 
feizes  the  moft  latent  and  hidden  features  of  refem- 
blance,  in  recalling  fcenes  long  forgotten,  and  re- 
newing impreffions  almofl  effaced.     Every  thing  he 
wrote  (hews  how  fenfibly  his  own  heart  was  affedted 
in  fuch  fituations.     He  had  fenfibilities  which  hu- 
manely echoed  to  every  querulous  tone  in  the  whole 
of  nature's  fympathetic  fcalc.     And  his  manly  foul 
is  every  where  fo  fufceptible  of  all  the  fofter  feel- 
ings, that  he  generally  foregoes   the  aid  of  imagi- 
nation whenever  a  tender  idea  comes  acrofs  him. 

What  fpring  is  in  the  vegetable,  that  is  youth  in 
the  animal  and  moral  world  ?  Trees  in  bloom, 
plants  {hooting  forth  their  Items,  the  rifing  her- 
bage, the  earth  mantled  in  green,  and  the  woods, 
the  fields,  and  the  ftreams  refumirjg  their  wonted 
harmony,  occafion  the  fweeteft  recollections,  and 
put  us  in  mind  of  a  period  that  muft  continue  dear 
to  our  lateft  remembrance.  I  never  mix  with  young 
O  4  people, 
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people,  but  my  heart  relaxes  into  joy.  I  then 
confider  myfelf  as  in  the  midft  of  fome  flowery  par- 
terre, where  every  thing  around  me  is  flill  lively, 
beautiful  and  flourifhing.  On  fuch  occafions,  and 
not  without  fome  involuntary  fighs,  as  well  as  a 
few  tears,  for  which  another  would  have  blufhed,  I 
have  fometimes  catched  myfelf  repeating  the  poet's 
words. 

Then  nature  all 


Wears  to  the  lover's  eye  a  look  of  love  ; 
And  all  the  tumult  of  a  guilty  world 
Tofs'd  by  ungen'rous  paffions, — -Jinks  away. 

Thomfon  in  the  whole  of  his  poem  had  not  fuch 
another  opportunity   as   this   of  introducing  the 
fubject  of  love.     And  his  defcription  difcovers  all 
the  ardour  and  impetuofity  of  one  who  had  early 
felt  its  force.     But  how  different   his   account   of 
this  interefling  propenfity  of  the  human  heart,  from, 
the  brutifh   impulfe  of  the  diflblute,  the  pitiful, 
fneaking  manoeuvres  of  the  mercenary  and  interefted, 
the  flippant  and  clamorous  proteftation  of  the  vain, 
the  vulgar  and  the  vile?     His  are  the  delicate  ex- 
changes and  refinements  of  mutual  purity,  fidelity, 
and  efteem.     In  this  elegant   commerce,  he  well 
knew,  the  world  has  no  concern.  And  he  had  thofe 
only  in  his  eye,   who  are  neither  chilled   by  its 

3  breath, 
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breath,  nor   debauched  by  its  maxims.     He  fup- 
pofes  them  full  of  innocence  and  tranquillity,  but 
all  alive  to  the  generous  emotions  of  a  chafte  defire, 
and  poflelTed  of  every  fenfibility  that  can  take  fire 
at  a  kindred  flame.     How    foft,  infmuating,  and 
forcible  the  language  in  which  he  traces  and  deli- 
neates the  principal  progrefs  and  confequences  of 
a  noble,  permanent,  and  reciprocal  attachment,  but 
how  myfterious    and   unmeaning  to  the  fons  and 
daughters  of  intereft  and  ambition  ?     Ye  flaves  of 
opinion  and  parade,  doomed  as  ye  are,  like  pictures 
in  an  exhibition,  to  fcenes  of  perpetual  oftentation 
and  expofure,  where  every  fool  gratifies  his  imper- 
tinent curiofity  at  your  expence!  little  do  ye  know 
for  what  a  world  of  infignificance,  you  thus  relinquish 
the  delicious  endearments  of  the  heart !    But,  high 
as  you  now  foar   in  thefe  aerial  manfions  of  imagi- 
nary elevation  and  chimerical  enjoyment,  you  are 
only  regarded  by  the  modeft  and  worthy  with  a 
look  of  anxiety  and  a  tear  of  concern.     Amidft  the 
vaft  profufion  of  luxury  and  vice,  which  at  prefent 
overwhelm  fociety,  what  is  marriage  for  the  moft 
part  but  an  outrageous  infult  on  reafon  and  nature  ? 
How  often  do  an  union  of  circumftances,  take  place, 
between  thofe  of  the  moft  heterogeneous  and  irre- 
concileable  tempers  ?    And  the  ftrongeft  artificial 
ties  are  then  but  a  flender  cement,  to  a  match  fo  ex- 
plicitly reprobated  by  nature.     When  the  fexes 

come 
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come  together  in  this  manner,  and  on  no  higher 
principles  than  mere  partners  in  the  common  affairs 
of  bufmefs;  they  may  honour  it  by  what  appellation 
they  pleafe,  but  it  is  in  fad:  nothing  more  than  a 
ftate  of  legal  proftitution.  It  is  plain,  at  leaft,  that 
they  furrender  every  thing  to  each  other  but  their 
hearts  :  and,  without  their  hearts,  what  in  the  eyes 
of  God  or  man  can  fanclrify  their  choice  ?  Alas  ! 
the  infatuation  of  cuflom  is  now  as  epidemical  as 
it  is  pernicious.  We  have  got,  as  it  fhould  feem, 
into  fome  magical  circle,  which  whirls  about  with 
fuch  rapidity,  as  leaves  us  but  little  leifure,  to  re- 
flect !  The  delufion  increafes  in  proportion  as  we 
gaze  on  the  fleeting  apparatus  that  every  where 
burfts  on  our  fenfes,  and  all  is  inchantment  around 
us.  Giddy  with  the  conftant  glare  and  viciflkude 
of  this  dazzling,  diftra&ing,  vifionary  fcene,  fran- 
tic with  the  madnefs  it  infpires,  and  moulded  by 
the  fafhions  it  adopts,  we  fubftitute  art  for  nature, 
convenience  for  reafon,  and  prudence  for  love. 
Thus  our  youth  are  bought  and  fold,  or  flung  into 
one  another's  arms  as  it  were  by  random,  merely  to 
anfwer  the  capricious  unprincipled  purpofes  of 
parents ;  who,  by  the  righteous  appointment  of 
Providence,  often  live  to  witnefs  the  melan- 
choly and  fhocking  confequcnces  of  fuch 
inhuman  arbitrary  .  bargains.  Thomfon  took 
not  his  cue  from  fuch  a  petrifying  fyftem. 
It  was  not  the  cautious,  covetous,  creeping  con- 
ceptions 
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ccptions  of  a  Jew,  but  the  liberal  genius  of  unper- 
verted  nature  that  infpired  him.  And  to  you  who 
have  pafl"ed  the  beginning  of  your  days  in  the  calm 
recefles  of  retirement,  and  imbibed  at  your  leifure, 
from  an  innocent  correfpondence  with  birds  and 
bufhes,  that  chafte  fenfibility,  which  may  well  be 
called  the  rudiments  of  bve,  his  fong  muft  be 
equally  full  of  tendernefs  and  meaning.  Indeed, 
his  fluttering  heart  is  the  only  thing  we  fee  or  feel 
through  the  whole  defcription.  How  judicious  and 
appofite  the  hints  he  fuggefts,  how  generous  and 
feafonable  the  caution  he  fubjoins  ?  With  what 
fraternal  tendernefs  and  manly  delicacy,  does  he 
apprize  his  fair  lifters  of  their  dangerous  fituation, 
under  the  delirium  of  youth  and  the  influence  of 
love  ?  Nor  are  his  juft  invedives  againft  thofe  of 
his  own  fex,  who  pra&ife  the  diabolical  arts  of  fe- 
dudtion,  the  lefs  poignant  for  their  oblique  di- 
rection. 

Ah  then,  ye  fair  ! 

Be  greatly  cautious  of  yourlliding  hearts : 
Dare  not  th'  infe&ious  figh  ;  the  pleading  look, 
Downcaft,  and  low,  in  meek  fubmiffion  drefs'd, 
But  full  of  guile.     Let  not  the  fervent  tongue 
Prompt  to  deceive  with  adulation  fmooth, 
Gain  on  your  purposed  will.     Nor  in  the  bower 
Where  woodbinds  flaunt,  and  rofes  fried  a  couch, 
While  evening  draws  her  crimfon  curtains  round, 
Truil  your  foft  minutes  with  betraying  man. 

Many 
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Many  and  well  depicted  in  the  fubfequent  verfes 
are  the  mad  excefles  of  intemperate  love.     How 
often  does  it  not  unhinge  the  moft  enlightened  and 
philofophic  minds.     What  need   we  mention  the 
commanders  of  armies  and  empires ;    the  fterneft 
tyrant  that  ever  wielded  the  fceptre  of  oppreffion 
has  felt  its  enervating  influence.    Hiftory  is  replete 
with  characters,  otherwife  the  moft  inexceptionable 
and  illuftrious,  who  have  liberally  bled  in  its  caufe, 
and  fhamefull  expired  on  its  altar.     Alas  !  that  its 
cruelleft  ravages  fhould  be  fo  generally  among  the 
beft  and  worthieft  of  both  fexes.     Many,  indeed, 
are  fo  falhioned  by  nature,  or  benumbed  by  art,  as 
to  be  afFedted  by  nothing ;  and  fuch  as  are  touched 
moft  by  trifles,  are  feldom  fufceptible  of  more  for- 
cible emotions.     The  felfilh,  the  prudilh,  and  the 
auftere,  are  often  proof  againft  the  acceffes  of  almoft 
any  defire  that  in  the  leaft  interferes  with  the  paf- 
lion  to  which  they  are  moft  addicted.  They  miftake 
apathy  for  continence,   coolnefs  for  chaftity,    or 
pride  for   principle.     Extravagancies  of  this  kind 
are  moftly  confined  to  thofe  of  warm  conftitutions, 
open  tempers  and  ftrong feelings.  Andfurelythemoft 
ftriking  fpe&acle  of  delicate  diftrefs  is  a  young  per- 
fon  frantic  or  languishing  under  the  pangs, anxieties 
and  difappointmenrs  of  a  hopelefs  paffion.     The 
Maria  of  Sterne,  ah  !  what  a  picture  of  all  that  is 
tender  and  moving  in  nature  ?    And  I  could  relate 

a  fimilar 
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a  fimilar  flory  from  real  life,  of  one  of  the  bed  and 
fweeteft  minds  that  ever  animated  a  human  form. 
Some  by  feeling  without  principle,  and  living 
without  reftraint,  difcover  the  moft  flagitious  and 
profligate  difpofitions.  And  they  whofe  intentions 
are  thus  habitually  criminal,  defervedly  fuflfer  un- 
mitigated punilhment.  But  there  are  not  wanting 
others,  who,  without  any  uncommon  debility  of 
mind  or  depravity  of  heart,  by  a  fudden  fhock  of 
temptation,  or  the  feduftions  of  villainy,  have,  in 
one  moment,  been  robbed  of  their  character,  and 
loft  their  comfort.  And  well  may  the  fpecies  blufh 
for  want  of  humanity,  whenever  fuch  a  cafe  tran- 
fpires.  It  would  then  feem,  as  if  one  wretch  were 
materially  ferved  by  the  mortification,  and  exulted 
in  the  ruin  of  another.  The  native  ghaftlirrefs  of 
vice  is  never  fo  apparent,  as  in  her  hollow  triumph 
over  fallen  or  degraded  worth.  How  flyly  and  fe- 
curely  does  the  fhocking  tale  circulate  under 
ground.  The  poor  unfortunate  delinquents  are  fo 
univerfally  detefled  and  avoided,  and  truth  and 
falfehood  fo  artfully  blended  in  their  indictment, 
that  whatever  they  may  incline,  their  vindication  is 
utterly  and  for  ever  precluded.  Every  thing  that 
can  mitigate  the  accufation  is  carefully  fupprefled, 
while  a  thoufand  aggravating  circumftances  are  fa- 
bricated, dilated  with  minutenefs,  and  magnified 
with  acrimony.  In  fuch  a  ftate  of  reprobation, 

what 
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what  mall  they  do  ?  from  what  quarter  fupplicate 
mercy  ?  or  whether  look  for  redrefs  ?  Where  are 
the  bowels  to  pity,  the  hands  to  relieve,  or  the 
arms  to  receive  them  ?  The  whole  afpedt  of  nature 
appears  to  them  peculiarly  dark,  menacing,  and 
gloomy.  Horrors  feize  their  hearts,  and  perplexi- 
ties fwell  their  apprehenfions.  From  friends  they 
meet  with  refentment  and  contempt,  inftead  of 
fympathy  and  condolence.  To  the  worthy  of  eve- 
ry fex,  character,  and  condition,  they  have  now  no 
accefs,  but  are  every  where  furrounded  with  inevi- 
table deftrudtion.  Thus  abandoned  of  earth  and 
heaven  in  the  midft  of  fociety,  they  pine  in  foli- 
tude,  perhaps  ftarve  for  want,  and  not  unfrequent- 
ly  die  in  defpair.  Sometimes  publick  proftitution 
is  adapted,  merely  as  a  temporary  expedient  from 
immediate  ruin,  which,  for  the  moft  part,  is  much 
too  formidable  a  profpect  for  human  nature  in  the 
bloom  of  youth.  And  how  few  have  the  refolution 
to  be  virtuous  under  an  imputation  of  guilt  ?  What 
a  pity  the  world  is  fo  much  addifted  to  believe  the 
\vorfl  ?  For  though  detraction,  like  a  ball  of  fnow, 
gathers  in  fize  and  appearance  as  it  rolls  along  from 
one  to  another,  it  were  eafily  melted  into  nothing 
by  the  feafonable  gleams  of  a  warm  benevolent 
heart.  How  fatal  and  peflilential,  in  more  fenfes 
than  one,  is  the  putrid  breath  of  mortals  to  many 

of 
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of  the  moft  deferving,  though  leaft  fortunate  of  their 
fellow-creatures  ? 


II.  Many  things  combine  to  render  the  morality 
of  the  Seafons  affecting.  The  fubject  itfelf  feems 
not  the  moft  favourable  to  fuch  a  defign,  or  at  leaft 
but  little  calculated  for  infpiring  fuch  reflections. 
And  hints  of  this  kind,  at  a  time,  or  in  a  place  fo 
little  expected,  derive  additional  beauty  and  pro- 
priety from  their  locality  and  novelty.  Indeed 
there  is  no  fituation  in  which  the  human  heart  has 
not  a  very  fenfible  fatisfaction  in  being  thus  re- 
minded of  its  deareft  concerns.  But,  when  deeply 
engroffed  by  indifferent  matters,  and  abandoned  to 
other  pleafures  of  lefs  confequence,  an  oblique  re- 
ference to  the  various  eflentials  of  life,  is  a  tacit 
and  pleafing  proof,  that  the  great  affairs  of  the  mo- 
ral world  is  ftill  an  object  of  providential  atten- 
tion. 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  man,  who  feels  himfelf 
capable  of  doing  fomerhing,  to  fet  out  on  the  plan 
moft  confonant  to  his  own  genius  and  profpect  of 
fuccefs.  Even  in  this  line,  the  utmoft  exertions 
will  ftill  be  found  indifpenfible.  But  thefe  will 
juftify  him  in  his  own  mind,  whatever  fhould  be 
the  confequenee.  There  is  a  voice  within  us, 
which  fanctifies  every  good  intention,  and  which 
often  whifpers  peace,  when  nothing  is  to  be  heard 

from 
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from  the  world,  but  the  iarcaftic  fneer  of  rudenefsj 
from  benefactors,  but  the  menacing  tone  of  repro- 
bation ;  from  pretended  friends,  but  officioufnefs 
without  fincerity,  and  protections  without  mean- 


Yet  though  fuccefslefs,  will  the  toil  delight. 

is  therefore  a  good  motto  for  every  worthy  under- 
taking. The  opinion  of  the  world  may  often  mif- 
lead  us,  but  we  can  never  be  wrong  in  doing  that 
which  our  own  hearts  tell  us  is  right. 

Thomfon's  apoftrophe  to  heat  is  extremely  na- 
tural and  well  fupported,  but  we  mention  it  here 
chiefly  for  the  beautiful  and  affecting  reflections 
that  concludes  it.  How  finely  was  his  genius 
calculated  for  dwelling  on  whatever  relates  to  the 
workings  of  the  heart,  or  has  the  molt  diftant  re- 
femblance  to  the  more  tender  and  interefting  fcenes 
of  life  ?  The  leading  ideas  may  perhaps  be  thought 
too  fimilar  to  conftitute  a  regular  comparifon,  but 
the  whole  paflage  is  emphatieal  and  expreffive. 

All-conquering  Heat,  O  interrupt  thy  wrath  ! 
And  on  my  throbbing  temples  patent  thus 
Beam  not  Ib  fierce  !  Inceflant  ftill  you  flow 
And  ftill  another  fervent  flood  fucceeds, 
Pour'd  on  the  head  profuie.     In  vain  I  figh, 
And  rcftlcfs  turn  and  look  around  for  night ; 


Night 
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Night  is  far  off,  and  hotter  hours  approach* 
Thrice  happy  he !  who  on  the  funlefs  fide 
Of  a  romantic  mountain,  foreft  crown'd, 
Beneath  the  whole  collected  fhade  reclines: 
Or  in  the  gelid  caverns,  woodbine  wrought, 
And  frefh  bedew'd  withever-fpouting  ftreams, 
Sits  coolly  calm,  while  all  the  world  without 
Unfatisfied  and  lick  toffes  in  noon. 
Emblem  inftru&ive  of  the  virtuous  man^ 
Who  keeps  bis  temper' d  mindferenc  and  pure , 
And  every  pajjlon  aptly  harmonized 
Amid  a  jarring  world  with  viceinftarrfd* 

He  admits  a  notion,  common  alike  to  almoft  all 
his  brother  poets  and  philofophers,  that  the  cir- 
cumambient air  fwarms  as  much  with  fpiritual,  as 
the  earth  with  corporeal  inhabitants.  But  what  a 
chafte  and  happy  vein  of  fentimental  morality 
heightens  his  ideas  of  the  fubjedt,  at  the  fame  time 
that  he  reprobates  the  many  vulgar  fuperftitions  it 
occafions.  The  fcene,  at  leaft,  is  finely  conceived, 
and  the  introduction  of  his  aerial  beings  could 
hardly  be  more  in  character. 

Shook  fudden  from  the  bofom  of  the  Iky, 
A  thoufand  fhapes  or  glide  athwart  the  dulk, 
Or  ftalk  majefticon.     Deep-rous'd,  I  feel 
A  facrcd  terror,  a  fevere  delight, 
Creep  thro'  my  mortal  frame;  and  thus,  methinks, 
P  A  voice 
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A  voice,  than  hurafan  more,  th'  abftrafted  ear 
Of  fancy  ftrikes.     "  Be  not  of  us  afraid, 
"  Poor  kindred  Mai>!  thy  fellow-creatures,  we 
"  From  the  fame  Parent-Power  our  beings  drew, 
"  The  fame  our  Lord,  and  laws,  and  great  purfuit!., 
"  Once  fome  of  us,  like  thce,  thro'  ftormy  lifer 
"  Toil'd,  tempeft-beaten,.  ere  we  could  attain- 
"  This  holy  calm,  this  harmony  of  raind, 
"  Where  purity  and  peace  immingle  charmsr 
*'  Then  fear  not  us;,  but  with  refponfive  fong,, 
"  Amid  thefe  dim  recefles,  undifturb'd1 
""By  noify  folly,  and  dilcordant  vice, 
"  Of  Nature  ling  with  us,  and  Nature's  God. 
*"  Here  frequent,  at  the,  vifionary  hour, 
"  When  reufing  midnight  reigns  or  filent  noon, 
"  Angelic  harps  are  in  full  concert  heard, 
«'  And  voices  chaunting  from  the  wood -crown'd  hilFy 
"  The  deepening  dale,  or  inmoft  fylvan  glade  : 
"  A  privilege  beftow'd  by  us,  alone, 
'*  On  Contemplation,  or  the  hallow'd  eai 
**  Of  Poet,  fwelling  to  feraphic  ftrain.'* 

What  a  grateful  turn  is  given  to  the  following 
dcfcription.  It  is  a  well-known  fadt  in  natural 
hiflory,  that  the  plumage  of  birds  is  infinitely  more 
fplendid  and  beautiful  in  the  torrid  than  the  tem- 
perate regions.  And  the  heart  of  man  is  but  too 
apt  to  undervalue  bleflings  in  pofleflion,  when  put 
in  competition  with  fuch  as  are  out  of  his  reach. 

Our  poet,  therefore,  takes  care  to  remind  his  rea- 
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ders,  that  the  fine  feathers  of  thefe  foreign  birds  ia 
all  the  merit  they  can  boaft,  and  that  though  our 
eyes  are  not  fo  frequently  dazzled  with  glaring  co* 
lours,  our  ears  are  more  exquifitely  charmed  with 
the  fweeteft  founds.  So  that  he  would  have  us 
neither  inattentive  to  our  own  advantages,  nor  in- 
vidious of  fuch  as  are  enjoyed  by  others.  How  en- 
dearing and  lovely  is  poetry,  when  thus  employed 
to  moderate  our  wifhes  and  defires,  to  reconcile  us 
to  the  difpofitions  of  Providence,  and  to  quafh  the 
growling  of  impatience  with  fentiments  of  refigna- 
tion  and  acknowledgment. 

Wide  oVr  the  winding  umbrage  of  the  floods, 
Like  vivid  bloffoms  glowing  from  afar, 
Thick-fwarm  the  brighter  birds.    For  Nature's  hand, 
That  with  a  fportive  vanity  has  deck'd 
The  plumy  nations,  there  her  gayeft  hues 
Profufely  pours.     But,  iffhebids  them  fhine, 
Array'd  in  all  the  beauteous  beams  of  day, 
Yet  frugal  flill,  fhe  humbles  them  in  fong. 
Nor  envy  we  the  gaudy  robes  they  lent 
Proud  Montezuma's  realm,  whofe  legions  caft 
A  boundlefs  radiance  waving  on  the  fun, 
While  Philomel  is  ours  ^  while  in  ourjhades, 
Thro1  the  [oft  filence  of  the  iiften'mg  night , 
The  fobtr-fuited  fongjjrcfs  trills  her  lay. 

To  the  fame  grateful  and  worthy  purpofe  he  im- 
proves the  fequel  of  a  thunder-dorm.     In  this,  as 
P  2  in 
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in  many  other  inftances,  what  an  amazing  infigfrt 
does  he  difcover  into  all  the  fecret  movements  of 
the  heart.  Strong  emotions  of  terror  are  invari- 
ably fucceeded  by  thole  of  gratitude  •,  for  the 
mind,  in  mod  cafes,  no  iooner  recovers  from  ap- 
preheniions  of  danger,  than  fhe  mechanically  re- 
laxes into  joy. 

'Tis  beautv  all,  and  jrrateful  foner  around.. 

/  •    o  o 

Join'd  to  the  low  of  kine,  and  numerous  blear 
Of  flocks  thick  nibbling  thro'  the  clover'd  vale- 
And  fhall  the  hymn  be  marr'd  by  thanklefs  man, 
Mojl  favoured ;  who  ^vith  voice  articulate 
Should  lead  the  chorus  of  this  Ibiver  world? 
Shall  be  fa  foon  forgetful  of  the  hand 
That  hijhed  the  thunder  and  ferenes  the  fly y 
Extingiii/hedfeel  that  fpark  the  tempcjl  in'oPd, 
That  fcvfe  of  powers  exceeding  far  his  own. 
Ere  yet  hh  feeble  heart  has  loft  its  fiars* 

Having  complimented  his  country,  or  pro- 
nounced her  eulogy  with  all  the  ardour  of  true 
patriotifm,  his  generous  invocation  on  her  behalf* 
is  a  new  demonflration  how  fleadily  and  zealoufly 
he  profecu  ted  the  great  defigns  of  benevolence.  The 
virtuous  reader  muft  be  highly  delighted  to  find 
hi:Ti,  on  all  occafions,  fo  punctual  in  his  acknow- 
ledgments to  Heaven  for  every  blefling  that  can 
be  of  fervice  to  fociety.  His  fcale  of  public  vir- 
tues, how  happy,  how  natural,  how  complete ! 

The 
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The  paflage  rifes  into  a  climax  equally  beautiful 
andjuft.  And  he  perfonifies  the  feveral  virtues 
for  the  fake  of  variety,  and  to  give  his  account  of 
them  that  vivacity,  manlinefs,  and  propriety, 
without  which,  it  muft  have  been  languid  and  fpi- 
ritlefs.  But  his  diftinguiihing  excellence  is.,  that 
all  his  conceptions  are  perfect  and  diftinct.  He 
conftantly  imparts  the  mpft  particular  and  charac- 
.teriftic  ideas  of  the  fubject.  And  in  this  the  true 
philofophy  of  poetry  as  well  as  of  hiftory  and 
painting  confifts.  Our  -defi-re  of  knowledge,  whe- 
ther original  or  acquired,  continues  infeparable  from 
all  our  obfervations  on  men  or  things.  Hence 
indifcriminate  objects  are  never  agreeable,  becaufe 
they  afford  no  exercife  to  our  inquifitive  faculties. 
And  we  are  ib  made,  as  to  receive  delight  from 
nothing,  which  does  not  one  way  or  other,  con- 
tribute to  our  improvement,.  Thus  pleafure  and 
utility  are  in  the  order  of  nature  conftantly  united, 
and  every  attempt  to  disjoin  them,  in  theory  or 
practice,  in  art  or  life,  is  a  palpable  violation  of 
her  laws.  In  tlue  lines  to  which  we  refer  the  dic- 
tion, as  ufual,  is  bold  and  nervous,  the  num- 
bers chafle  and  regularly  varied,  and  all  the  ob- 
jects refpedtively  marked  by  a  fcrupulous  deline- 
ation of  their  fpecific  qualities. 

O  Thou  !  by  whofe  almighty  Nod  the  fcale 
Of  empire  rifes,  or  alternate  falls, 

P  3  Send 
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Send  forth  the  faving  VIRTUES  round  the  land, 
In  bright  patrol :  white  Peace,  and  focial  Lave ; 
The  tender-looking  Charity,  intent, 
On  gentle  deeds,  and  (bedding  tears  thro'  fmiles ; 
Undaunted  Truth,  and  Dignity  of  mind  ; 
Courage  compos'd,  and  keen  ;  found  Temperance, 
Healthful  in  heart  and  look  ;  clear  Chaftity, 
With  blufhes  reddening  as  fhe  moves  along, 
Difordered  at  the  deep  regard  fhe  draws ; 
Rough  Indujlry ;  Aftivity  untir'd, 
With  copious  life  inform'd,  and  all  awake  : 
While  in  the  radiant  front,  fuperior  fhines 
That  firft  paternal  virtue,  Public  Leal\ 
Who  throws  o'er  all  an  equal  wide  furvey, 
And,  ever  mufing  on  the  common  weal, 
Still  labours  glorious  with  fome  great  defign. 

The  amiable  benignity  of  a  heart  happily  alive 
to  ever)7  impulfe  of  humanity  breaks  out  anew  in 
the  following  paflage.  It  was  his  hard  fate,  in 
common  with  every  perfon  in  whofe  cafe  poverty 
and  merit  are  combined,  to  feel  the  harfli  vicifli- 
tudes  of  fullnefs  and  want.  And  it  cannot  be  too 
often  repeated,  that  nothing  like  adverfity  im- 
proves our  fentiments  and  principles  of  compaf- 
fion.  A  conftant  flow  of  profperity  unavoidably 
hardens  the  heart.  Our  moral  as  well  as  our  na- 
tural conftitution  is  often  not  the  worfe  fora  tem- 
porary fhock.  Such  is  the  innate  prefumption  of 
the  human  heart,  that  we  are  fddom  good  for 

any 
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any  thing  till  our  moft  favourite  inclinations  are 
•crofied,  or  fome  mortifying  convictions  of  our 
natural  frailty  and  impotence  recal  us  to  reafon. 
Inordinate  indulgence  of  one  kind  or  other,  is  con- 
ilantly  to  be  found  in  the  rear  of  fuccefs.  The 
moil  fortunate  characters  in  life  are  but  too  fre- 
quently the  moft  unprincipled.  Amidft  circum- 
flances  fo  uniformly  foothing,  agreeable,  and  pam- 
pering, we  grow  giddy  and  wanton,  ftifle  the  fug- 
geftions  of  fobriety,  and  forget  what  we  are.  De- 
fires  that  predominate  admit  of  no  moderation  ; 
and  thele,  wheth-er  mercenary  or  profligate, 
though  as  various  as  the  tempers  and  oppofite  as 
the  interefts  of  mankind,  are  all  equally  criminal. 
The  man  who  on  a  ferious  and  impartial  retrof- 
pection  of  his  heart,  his  pafiions,  and  his  conduct 
does  not  find  many  things  to  rectify,  fome  pecu- 
liar deviations  from  duty  to  regret,  various  ap- 
petites to  reduce,  and  much  imperfection  to  re- 
move, has  either  never  been  thoroughly  tried,  or 
pofleffes  an  uncommon  fhare  of  conftitutionaJ 
apathy,  but  he  who  does,  feels  his  mind  as  it 
were  mechanically  open  to  the  beft  impreffions, 
and  detefls  vice  the  more  for  his  own  temporary 
experience  of  its  native  malignity  and  baienefs. 
Thus  humility,  which  refults  only  from  an  habi- 
tual confcioufnefs  of  imbecility,  is  yet  the  foun- 
4at;on  of  every  thing  great  an4  good  in  the  hu- 

P  4  man 
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man  character.  We  muft  fall  it  feems  before  we  can 
rife,  and  perhaps  never  reach  the  true  fublimity  of 
virtue,  till  our  whole  fouls  are  rilled  in  this  manner 
with  a  lafting  repugnance  to  every  fpecies  of  im- 
perfection. No  mind  pofleffed  of  true  merit  ever 
relaxes  into  wickednefs  or  weaknefs  of  any  kind 
with  a  view  to  fubfequent  reformation  or  excel- 
lence. Virtue  has  but  few  votaries  that  would 
rifque  fo  much  in  her  favour.  But  he  who  errs 
through  ignorance,  the  fudden  impulfe  of  appe- 
tite, or  the  violence  of  temptation,  and  harbours 
no  fettled  criminality  of  intention,  may  be  the 
better  for  it  all  his  life.  It  is  the  fenfe  of  necef- 
fity  alone  that  in  every  thing  produces  improve- 
ment. What  capital  artift  will  not  acknowledge 
that  he  owes  more  to  the  feveral  blunders  with 
which  his  firft  attempts  were  attended,  than  to  all 
the  various  excellencies  that  marked  the  different 
ftages  of  his  fubfequent  progrefs.  Our  moral  ac- 
quifitions  originate  from  the  fame  fource,  and  are 
carried  on  in  a  manner  perfectly  fimilar.  There 
are  few  fituations  in  which  we  have  not  the  great- 
eft  reafon  to  fufpecl:  the  ftrength  of  our  principles. 
And  till  we  find  it  neceffary  to  realize  this  idea, 
we  are  never  fufficiently  on  our  guard  againfl  fu- 
ture elopements.  Many  habits  and  practices 
which  meet  with  the  approbation  and  connivance 
of  "he  world,  are  notwithflanding  extremely  crimi- 
nal. 
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nal.  But  once  roufed  to  a  fenfe  of  character,  and 
the  vaft  importance  of  a  peaceful  mind,  though 
perchance  at  fome  expence,  our  good  refolutions 
recover  frefh  elafticity  and  vigour,  and  all  the 
better  energies  of  nature  are  henceforth  in  readi- 
nefs  to  repel  the  moft  potent  afiaults  of  vice.  On 
thefe  principles  the  poet  fuppofes  with  great  ju£ 
tice,  that  we  muft  fuffer  ourfelves  before  we  can 
well  fhare  the  fufferings  of  ethers.  In  contrafting 
the  characters  of  profligacy  and  generofity,  it  is 
hard  to  fay  whether  the  fentiment  is  moft  pathetic 
or  inftructive ;  but  the  language  is  certainly  very 
beautiful,  and  the  thought  very  tender. 

For  ever  running  an  enchanted  round, 

Pafles  the  day  deceitful,  vain  and  void  ; 

As  fleets  the  vilion  o'er  the  formlefs  brain, 

This  moment  hurrying  wild  the  impatfion'd  foul, 

The  next  in  nothing  loft.     ?Tis  fp  to  him 

The  dreamer  of  this  earth  an  idle  blank ; 

A  fight  of  horror,  to  the  cruel  wretch, 

Who  all  day  long  info-  did  pleafure  rolPd, 

Himfelfan  ufelefs  load,  has  fquander'd  vile, 

Upon  bis  fcoundrel  train,  vjbat  might  have  cbear'd 

^  drooping  family  of  modeft  worth  ; 

But  to  the  generous  Jlill  improving  mindy 

That  gives  the  hopelefs  heart  to  fing  for  joy, 

Diffitjing  kind  beneficence  around^ 

Boajllefs  as  now  defcends  the  lilent  dew  ; 

To 
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To  him,  the  long  review  of  Order'd  life, 
Is  inward  rapture  only  to  be  felt. 

Poets,  philofophers,  and  divines  have  all  in 
their  turn  moralized  on  deep.  The  firft  and  only 
idea  with  which  it  agitates  the  heaving  breaft  of 
Thomfon,  is  compafiion  for  the  poor  diffracted 
children  of  folly,  thus  in  one  moment  deprived 
of  all  that  engrofies  their  defires,  excites  their 
pafilons,  and  ferments  their  lives.  With  what 
affecting  tendernefs  and  generous  indignation 
does  he  appeal  to  thofe  objects  and  purfuits  which 
have  been  fo  frequently  fatal  to  our  peace,  for  arj 
accomplifhment  of  the  promifes  they  made,  and 
the  end  of  the  hopes  they  infpired  ?  But  his  heart 
fails  him,  when  he  thinks  on  the  many  ftrange 
contradictions  which  thus  creep  into  human  like- 
nefs,  and  degrade  the  nature  and  name  of  man. 
How  deplorable,  in  this  refpect,  our  hereditary 
meannefs  and  infenfibility.  We  feem  incorrigible 
in  proportion  to  the  means  adopted  for  our  cor- 
rection and  amendment.  All  the  experience  of 
ages  joined  to  that  of  our  fathers,  is  unable  to 
prevent  our  indulging  the  fame  frantic  projects 
of  ambition  that  ruined  them. 

Where  now  ye  lying  vanities  of  life  \ 
Ye  ever  tempting,  ever  cheating  train  ! 
Where  are  you  now,  and  what  is  your  amount  ? 
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Vexation,  dijappointwent,  and  remorfc  ; 
Sad  fickening  thought !  ana  yet  de.:tded  man, 
A  fcene  of  crude  disjointed  vifions  paft, 
And  broken  ilumbers,  rljas  ftill  refoh?d> 
With  new  fiuflfd  hopes  to  run  the  giddy  round. 

UI.  The  various  evils  that  diftrefs  the  inferior 
creation  is  a  fource  of  pathetic  fentiments,  almoft 
peculiar  to  the  fubject  of  the  Seafons.     Our  author 
is  not  infenfible   to  one  fympathetic  movement 
that  runs  or  tremulates  through  any  form  of  ex- 
iftence  whatever.     He  felt  as  much  as  man  could 
feel,  the  leaft  fhock  that  affects  the  great  univerfal 
principle  of  animation  or  fenfibility,  by  which  the 
whole  fyftem  of  life  is  inipired.     How  much  do- 
the  fpirit  and  vivacity  of  his  pictures  owe  to  the 
many  fenfible  qualities  with  which  he  every  where 
endows  inanimate  things  ?   This  innocent  artifice 
the  fancy  very  cordially  indulges.     Impofture  in- 
deed is  fo  feldom  connected  with  a  benevolent 
intention,  that  it  muft  be  agreeable  when  it  is. 
Poetical  fictions  often  rid  us  of  real  forrow ;  and 
who  would  not  fometimes  exchange  a  little  pain- 
ful truth,  for  a  great  deal  of  harmlefs  pleafure  ? 
But  in  delineating  the  fufferings  of  creatures  in 
fo  many  important  refpefts  on  a  level  with  our- 
felves,  imagination  is  totally  out  of  the  queftion, 
and  the  heart  alone  affected.     We  then  overlook 
.pur  natural  fuperiority,  and  commiferate  thofe  for. 

kindred, 
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kindred,  whom  at  another  time,  we  might  tram- 
ple to  death,  or  devour  as  lawful  prey. 

In  the  verfes  we  now  mean  to  felect,  how  pathe- 
tically does  the  poet  intercede,  againft  the  cruelty 
cxercifed  by  mankind  over  thofe  very  animals  to 
whom  they  have  fo  many  obligations  ?  And  it  is 
certainly  hard  to  fay,  whether  fuch  a  butchering 
propenfity  be  the  greateft  infult  or  burlefque  on 
all  that  is  delicate,  tender,  and  lovely  in  our  na- 
ture. But  whatever  has  been  thrown  out  by  the 
wifeit  fages  and  beft  poets,  from  Pythagoras  and 
Homer  down  to  Rofleau  and  Thomfon,  on  this 
atrocious  fpecies  of  inhumanity,  is  but  an  addi-r 
tional  demonftration,  how  extremely  incorrigible 
we  are,  in  all  our  fafhionable  and  artificial  enor- 
mities. With  what  fophiflry  and  addrefs  do  we 
Ihift  this  and  every  fimilar  imputation,  by  flatter- 
ing ourfelves,  that  thefe  are  only  the  romantic 
ideas  of  cynics,  hermits,  and  poets,  who  general- 
ly inveigh  againft  every  thing  for  the  fake  of  fm- 
gularity,  and  whom  the  world  at  large  has  always 
pitied  as  delirious.  And  pray  what  are  moll  of 
the  crimes  that  chequer  the  hiflory  of  human  na- 
ture, but  the  certain  confequence  of  this  obftinate 
unteachable  difpofition.  It  is  not,  as  is  vulgarly 
imagined,  thofe  who  know  leaft  of  mankind,  but 
thofe  who  have  bought  the  knowledge  of  them 
at  the  greateft  expence,  that  accufe  them  moft  bit- 
terly. 
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terly.  Airs  of  a  fuperior  acquaintance  with  life  are 
eafily  aflumed.  And  here,  as  in  every  other  fcience, 
thofe  who  have  leaft  caufe  are  commonly  the  moft 
boifterous  in  their  pretenfions.  Nor  is  there  a 
fmall  fhare  of  flupidity  in  bluntly  pronouncing 
them  all  puppies  and  fimpletons,  who  notwith- 
ftanding  our  general  depravity,  ftill  retain  fome 
veftiges  of  unaffected  honefty.  It  is  the  pure 
mind  alone,  that  can  fufficiently  repel  the  debili- 
tating encroachments  of  art.  4  And  their  heart  and 
affections  muft  be  greatly  independent  of  the 
world,  and  all  its  petrifying  paradoxes,  that  can 
patiently  admit  convictions  fo  long  and  univerfal- 
ly  exploded.  Even  mod  of  our  modern  philofo- 
phers  and  moralifts  are  guided  more  in  the  for- 
mation of  their  theorems  by  the  fpirit  of  the 
times  than  the  nature  of  things.  Society  feems 
no  longer  under  the  management  and  tuition  of 
thofe  who  think,  but  of  thofe  who  think  not. 
Reafon  in  conjunction  with  all  the  virtues  and 
graces  of  humanity,  is  almoft,  in  every  civilized 
iociety,  fupplanted  by  a  faftidious  fantaflical  chi- 
mera, known  by  the  name  of  tafte,  and  which 
in  every  thing  relating  to  men  or  manners  is  a 
fruitful  fource  of  extravagance  and  abfurdity. 
Our  philofophy  comes  not  down  from  heaven, 
but  is  the  child  of  human  vanity,  and  inherits  all 
the  petulance  and  caprice  of  her  parent.  She 

exchanges 
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exchanges  that  daring  fpirit  of  magnanimity  and 
independence,  by  which  in  antient  times,  ihe  puih- 
ed  her  refearches  into  the  very  bofom  and  hearts 
both  of  the  little  and  the  great  •„  for  a  poor  pufi- 
lanimous  compliance  with  all  the  prefcriptions  of 
art,  all  the  innovations  of  faftiion,  and  all  the  ex- 
cefles  of  luxury.  It  does  not,  as  formerly,  feem 
the  ultimate  object  of  the  learned  to  make  others 
the  better  for  their  knowledge,  but  to  pafs  for  any 
thing  rather  than  reformers,  to  ftoop  to  thofe  who 
will  not  rife  to  them,  and  to  be  thought  mailer  of 
a  thoufand  fuch  accomplishments  as  Socrates, 
Epictetus,  and  Plutarch,  would  have  blufhed  to 
have  known*  Pardon  the  comparifon,  ye  illuftri- 
ous  Heroes  of  all  that  deferves  the  approbation  of 
poflerity  !  How  many  of  thofe  who  ought  to 
know  you  beft,  feem  lead  inclined  to  realize  your 
dictates.  Inftead  of  elevating  and  refining  fociety 
with  the  generous  and  fublime  truths  you  left  be- 
hind you,  they  poifon  and  debafe  it,  by  the  pitiful 
puerilities  of  their  own  barren  but  pernicious  in- 
ventions. Their  doctrine  does  not,  like  yours, 
mortify,  intimidate,  or  amend  the  world,  but 
foothes  the  paffions  of  the  d involute,  and  affords  a 
kind  of  fandtion  to  almoft  every  criminal  indul- 
gence. The  Sophiils  who  debauched  the  Grecian 
youth,  never  propagated  any  tenets  more  incompa- 
tible with  manlinefs  of  temper,  probity  of  mind, 

and 
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arid  purity  oflife  than  they  do.  Reafon,  inftead  of 
directing  them  how  to  profecute  the  improvement 
of  others,  is  the  greateft  impediment  to  their  own, 
and  ftiews  them  only  how  they  may  adminifter  their 
poifon  moft  effectually,  or  direct  the  perfidious 
ftroke  with  the  furer  aim.  By  your  gentle,  but 
ftrong  perfuafive  eloquence,  the  blooming  honours 
that  tempt  the  ambitious  and  afpiring  to  fcramble 
and  climb,  become  inviolable  principles  of  acting 
well ;  pleafure  loft  its  attractions,  luxury  its  charms, 
wealth  its  influence,  and  even  tyranny,  though  in- 
toxicated with  flattery  and  frantic  with  power,  was 
wont  to  forego  the  victims  felected  and  deflined 
for  deftruction.  The  very  brute  creation  profited 
by  your  inftructions  and  humanity,  thankfully 
acknowledged  your  patronage.  Our  poet  feems 
animated  with  the  fame  genius  that  infpired  you, 
but  ye  had  men  for  your  auditors,  and  he  has  only 
their  mimics ! 

And  yet  the  wholefome  herb  negle&ed  -dies : 
Though  with  the  pure  exhilarating  foul 
Of  nutriment  and  health,  and  vital  powers, 
Beyond  the  fearch  of  art,  'tis  copious  Weft. 
For,  with  hot  ravine  fir'd,  enfanguin'd  man 
Is  now  become  the  lion  of  the  plain, 
And  worfe.     The  wolf,  who  from  the  nightly  fold 
Fierce  drags  the  bleating  prey,  ne'er  drunk  her  milk, 
Nor  wore  her  warming  fleece  ;  nor  has  the  fleer, 

At 
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At  whofe  ftrorig  cheft  the  deadly  tyger  hangs, 

E'er  plow'd  for  him*     They  too  are  temper'd  highj 

With  hunger  flung  and  vile  neceffity, 

Nor  lodges  pity  in  their  fhaggy  breafl, 

But  Man,  whom  Nature  form'd  of  milder  clay, 

With  every  kind  emotion  in  his  heart, 

And  taught  alone  to  weep  ;  while  from  her  lap 

She  pours  ten  thoufand  delicacies,  herbs, 

And  fruits,  as  numerous  as  the  drops  of  rain 

Or  beams  that  gave  them  birth  :  (hall  he,  fair  form  ? 

Who  wears  fweet  fmiles,  and  looks  ereft  on  Heaven, 

E'er  ftoop  to  mingle  with  the  prowling  herd, 

And  dip  his  tongue  in  gore  ?  The  beaft  of  prey 

Blood-ftain'd,  deferves  to  bleed  :  but  you,  yefocks, 

What  have  ye  done',  ye  peaceful  people,  what, 

To  merit  death  ?  you,  who  have  given  us  milk 

In  lufcious  ftreams,  and  lent  us  your  own  coat 

Againft  the  winter's  cold  ?  And  the  plain  ox, 

That  harmlefs,  bone/?,  guilekfs  animal, 

In  what  has  he  offended?  he,  whofe  toil, 

Patient  and  ever  ready  clothes  the  land 

With  all  the  pomp  of  harveft ;  fhall  he  bleed, 

And  ftrugling  groan  beneath  the  cruel  hands 

Even  of  die  clown  he  feeds ;  and  that,  perhaps, 

To  fwell  the  riot  of  th'  autumnal  feaft, 

Won  by  his  labour  ? 

I  have  often  been  very  much  affe&ed  with  our 
bard's  defcription  of  hunting  the  Jiag.  There  is 
fomcthing  about  this  elegant  and  mafterly  crea- 
ture that  wonderfully  interefts  the  reader  in  his 

fafety 
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fafety.  It  hurts  every  feeling  we  pofTefs,  that  fo 
many  fine  qualities  as  he  is  endowed  with,  fliduld 
be  thus  wantonly  abufed  by  thofe  who  ought  to 
Value  them  more  highly^  and  treat  them  more  mer- 
cifully. We  are  greatly  pleafed  with  his  daring 
and  intrepid  fpirit,  his  (ymrhetrical  form,  his  gen- 
tle manners,  his  matchlefs  ftrength,  and  his  unpa- 
ralleled fleetnefs.  But  how  lamentable  the  confide- 
ration,  that  all  this  avails  him  nought  againft  the  hof- 
tile  combination  that  urge  his  deftruction*  Hounds, 
horfes,  and  men  flart  and  perfevere  with  unrelent- 
ing ardour  in  hunting  him  down*  Somerville,  in 
his  Chacey  defcribes  the  various  methods  of  purfuit 
and  flight  on  this  occafion,  in  a  manner  equally 
beautiful  and  minute.  His  account,  indeedj  is  ra- 
ther too  circumftantial  and  tedious  to  make  a  deep 
or  forcible  impreflion.  It  contains  many  firokes 
of  true  pathetic ;  but  nothing  interrupts  the  courfe 
of  generous  emotions  fo  much  as  an  officious  atten- 
tion to  inferior  objedts.  In  this  refpedt  Thomfon's 
defcriptions  are  uncommonly  pure  and  expreflive. 
There  is  a  truth  in  his  conceptions,  and  a  precifion 
in  his  phrafeology,  totally  new  in  this  kind  of 
poetry.  Here  particularly  his  brevity  and  per- 
fpicuity  are  equally  admirable.  In  the  whole  paf- 
fage  he  neglects  not  one  capital  incident,  and  we 
arc  ftruck  only  with  fuch  as  are. 

Q  The 
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The  STAG  too,  lingled  from  the  herd,  where  Ion* 
He  rang'd  the  branching  monarch  of  the  fhades, 
Before  the  tempeft  drives.    At  firft,  in  fpeed 
He,  fprightlyj  puts  his  faith ;  and,  rous'J  by  fear, 
Gives  all  his  fwift  aerial  foul  to  flight; 
Againft  the  breeze  he  darts,  that  way  the  more 
To  leave  the  lefTening  murderous  cry  behind: 
Deception  fhort !  tho'  fleeter  than  the  winds 
Blown  o'er  the  keen-air'd  mountain  by  the  north, 
He  burfts  the  thickets,  glances  thro'  the  glades, 
And  plunges  deep  into  the  wildeft  wood. 
If  flo\v,  yet  fure,  adhefive  to  the  track 
Hot-fteaming,  up  behind  him  come  again 
Th'  inhuman  rout,  and  from  the  fhady  depth 
Expel  him,  circling  thro'  his  every  fhift. 
He  fweeps  the  foreil  oft;  and  fobbing  fees 
The  glades,  mild  opening  to  the  golden  day  ; 
Where,  in  kind  conteft,  with  his  butting  friends 
He  wont  to  ftruggle,  or  his  loves  enjoy. 
Oft  in  the  full-defcending  flood  he  tries 
To  lofe  the  fcent,  and  lave  his  burning  fides  : 
Oft  feeks  the  herd  ;  the  watchful  herd,  alarm'd, 
With  fellifli  care  avoid  a  brother's  woe. 
What  fliall  he  do  ?  His  once  fo  vivid  nerves, 
So  full  of  buoyant  fpirit,  now  no  more 
Infpire  the  courfe  ;  but  fainting  breathlefs  toil, 
Sick,  feizes  on  his  heart :  he  Hands  at  bay  ; 
And  puts  his  laft  weak  refuge  in  defpair. 
The  big  round  tears  run  down  his  dappled  face  ; 
He  groans  in  anguifh  ;  while  the  growling  pack, 
Blood-happy,  hang  at  his  fair  jutting  cheft, 
And  mark  his  beauteous  checker'd  fides  with  gore* 

,    Smoaking 
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Smoking  a  Bee-hive  is  alfo  a  fact  in  our  com  • 
"merce  with  the  inferior  creation,  much  too 
fhocking  to  efcape  our  authors  reprehenfion.  His 
generous  abhorence  of  this  favage  action,  is 
greatly  and  juftly  aggravated  by  the  innocen. 
manners  and  examplary  economy  of  thefe  pru- 
dent political  creatures.  They  wafte  not  their 
time  as  many  of  us  do  in  idlenefs  and  mifchief, 
but  are  always  bufy  and  always  pleafed.  Nor  do 
they  ever  fufrer  fo  much  from  any  invader,  as 
from  thofe  who  pretend  to  take  them  under  hu- 
man protection.  How  tenderly  and  emphati- 
cally does  the  poet  expoftulate  with  us  on  fuch 
implacable  inftances  of  our  tyranny  and  op- 
preffion  :  and  his  fympathy  for  the  objects  of  it 
how  becomin  and  liberal. 


Ah  fee  where  robb'd,  and  murder'd,  in  the  pit, 
Lies  the  ftill  heaving  hives  at  evening  fnatch'd 
Beneath  the  cloud  of  guilt-concealing  night, 
And  fix'd  o'er  fulphur,  while  not  dreaming  ill, 
The  happy  people  in  their  waxen  cells, 
Sat  tending  public  cares,  planning  fchemes 
Of  temperance,  for  winter  poor,  rejoiced 
To  mark,  full  flowing  round,  their  copious  floras. 
Sudden  the  dark  oppreffive  {team  afcends  ; 
And  us'd  to  milder  fcents,  the  tender  race, 
By  thoufands,  tumble  from  their  honey'd  domes, 
Convolved  and  agonizing  in  the  duft. 

Q.a 
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And  was  it  then  for  this  you  roam'd  the  fpring, 
Intent  from  flower  to  flower  ?  for  this  you  toil'd^ 
Ceaflefs  the  burning  fummer  heats  away  ? 
For  this  in  Autumn  fearch'd  the  blooming  wade, 
Nor  loft  one  funny  gleam  ?  for  this  fad  fate  ? 

0  man!  tyrannic  Lord!  how  Jong,  bow  long 
Shall  pro/irate  nature  groan  beneath  your  rage 
A  waiting  renovation  ?  when  obliged^ 

Mujl  you  dejlroy.      , 

Robbing  birds  of  their  young  has  been  long  A 
favourite  diverfion  of  fchool-boys,  but  marks  in 
Very  fignificant  characters  that  ignominious  fpirit 
of  hoflility  and  depredation,  to  which  we  are  fo 
tarly  and  inhumanly  addicted.  Againft  this  cruel 
fpecies  of  amufement  Thomfon  remonftrates 
with  his  ufual  tendernefs  and  indignation. 
Shenftone,  in  one  of  his  beautiful  paftorals, 
which  by  the  way  are  fingularly  excellent  from 
fuch  a  writer>  has  a  very  charming  ftanza  on  the 
fame  fubjecl. 

1  have  found  out  a  gift  for  ray  fair; 

I  have  found  where  the  wood  pigeons  breed  i 
But  let  me  that  plunder  forbear, 
She  will  fay  'twas  a  barborous  deed, 
For  he  ne'er  could  be  true  fhe  avefr'd 
Who  could  rob  a  poor  bird  of  its  young, 
And  I  lov'd  her  the  more  when  I  heard 
Such  tendernefs  fall  from  her  tongue* 

The 
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The  charafteriftic  of  Shenftone's  mufe,  is 
gentlenefs  and  fimplicity.  On  fome  occafions, 
though  rarely,  he  likewife  difcovers  all  the  feel- 
ing of  a  mind  moft  exquifitely  delicate  and  ten- 
der. He  never,  however,  fays  any  thing  v^ry 
mafterly  or  fpirited.  His  ftrains  have  all  the 
foftnefs  of  the  female,  but  want  the  dignity  and 
ardour  of  the  mafculine  genius.  No  man  ever 
faid  eafier,  and  perhaps  it  is  impollible  to  fay 
lillier  things  than  he  did.  Thomfon  has  no  in- 
ferior fhare  of  fentiment,  but  it  never  unmans 
him.  The  tear  gliftens  in  his  eye  on  every  pro- 
per or  important  occafion,  but  he  fcorns  to  pro- 
flitute  his  feelings  on  trifles.  And  nothing  could 
be  more  happily  conceived  for  illuftrating  the 
principle  idea  in  the  following  pafiage,  than  the 
nightingale's  diftrefs  on  finding  a  vacant  neft. 
What  foft  and  melting  tones  may  not  then  be 
expected  from  her  whofe  moft  common  notes  are 
fo  lingularly  plaintive,  foothing  and  emphatical  ? 
She  who  always  fmgs  from  the  heart?  mult 
when  rudely  plundered  of  her  deareft  cares  and 
concern,  difclofe  her  forrows  with  inimitable 
energy.  A  foft  and  pleafing  melancholy  mixed 
with  a  chaftenefs  and  vivacity,  all  her  own,  is 
the  diftinguifhing  characteriftic  of  her  moft  or- 
dinary mufic  j  but  who  can  difcribe  the  tender-1 
fiefs  of  her  drains  in  fuch  a  fituation  ?  What  a 

lively 
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lively  picture  of  her  forrows  and  her  fong  do 
the  lines  in  italick  contain  ?  Such,  O  ye  poets, 
and  fo  fuperior  the  genuine  effufions  of  a  warm 
end  feeling  heart;  to  all  the  florid  exuberance 
of  mere  imagination  ?  So  that  nature  in  unifon, 
with  the  voice  of  diftrefs,  from  whatever  quarter, 
is,  after  all  that  has  been  fabled  of  the  mufes, 
by  much  the  bed  infpiration.  What  a  pity  that 
to  make  verfes,  as  well  as  faces,  and  to  be 
fufceptible  of  the  workings  of  humanity,  are  fq 
very  different  things. 

But  let  not  chief  the  Nightingale  lament, 
Her  ruin'd  care  too  delicately  framed 
To  brook  the  harfh  confinement  of  the  cage, 
Oft,  when  returning  with  her  loaded  bill, 
Th'  aftonifh'd  mother  finds  a  vacant  neft, 
By  the  hard  hand  of  unrelenting  clowns 
Robb'd  ;  to  the  ground  the  vain  provifion  falls.  $ 
Her  pinions  ruffle ,  and  low  drooping  fcarce 
Can  bear  tJ:e  mourner  to  the  poplar  Jljade ; 
IVbeic^  all  abandon*  d  to  dejpair,fhefings 
Herforrows  thro1  the  night ;  and,  on  the  bough^ 
Sole  felting,  frill  at  every  dying  fall 
Takes  up  again  her  lamentable  Jirain 
Of  winding  w:e ;  till  wide  around  the  woods 
Sigh  to  htrfonfr,  and  with  her  wail  refound, 

With  inftances  of  this,  and  a  fimilar  nature, 
the  Seafons  every  where  abound.     I  fhall  but  men- 

tioi> 
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tion  one  more,  and  alas !  it  is  much  too  tender  as 
well  as  too  common  a  one  to  be  overlooked. 
We  have  long  confidered  the  Dove,  as  an  em- 
blem of  every  thing  amiable  and  harmlefs.  And 
religion  itfelf  has  adopted  the  figure  with  the 
moft  folemn  propriety,  in  authenticating  the 
character  of  its  Author.  Indeed,  the  whole  manr 
ners,  as  well  as  the  form,  and  voice,  and  looks 
of  this  beautiful  bird,  are  marked  with  unparal- 
lelled  rneeknefs  and  ineffable  fimplicity.  It 
difcovers  no  habits  but  thofe  of  the  purefl  in- 
nocence j  its  difpofitions  are  full  of  gentlenefs 
and  delicacy,  and  the  only  habits  it  has  are  a 
love  of  eafe  and  an  attachment  to  its  kind.  But 
thefe  peculiarities,  lovely  and  endearing  as  they 
are,  afford  no  afylum  whatever  againft  the  wanton- 
nefs  of  human  cruelty.  And  the  circumftance 
to  which  the  poet  alludes,  I  protefl  once  to  have 
feen  exemplified  in  fuch  a  manner  as  pierced 
every  feeling  in  my  heart.  To  what  meannefs 
do  fuggeflions  of  revenge  bend  the  mind  of  man. 
The  poor  unhappy  bird,  jufl  about  the  very 
hour  in  which  its  mate  had  been  fhot  by  its  fide, 
was  known  to  frequent  the  identical  branch 
where  the  deed  happened  for  weeks  together, 
and  mourn  the  fate  of  its  partner  -,  till  the  mur- 
derer, whofe  infamy  ought  to  be  perpetuated,, 
ftung  by  the  reproaches  of  his  neighbours,  and 

that 
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that  he  might  no  longer  be  upbraided  with  it$ 
griefs,  was  unmanly  and  bafe  enough  to  kill  it 
alfo. 

The  flock  Dove  only  thro*  the  foreft  cooes 
Mournfully  hoarfe ;  oft  ceafing  from  his  plaint, 
Short  interval  of  weary  woe  !  again 
The  fad  idea  of  his  murder'd  mate, 
Struck  from  his  fi^e  by  favage  fowlers'  guile, 
Acrofs  his  fancy  comes  ;  and  then  refounds 
A  louder  fong  of  forrow  thro'  the  grove. 

IV.  The  Seafons  difcovcr,in  almofl  every  line,  a  la- 
tent or  oblique  reference  to  human  nature  and  hu- 
man life.  This  capital  and  affecting  object  is  ne- 
ver out  of  the  poet's  head,  or  his  heart,  whatever 
elfe  Ihould  come  acrofs  him.  Trace  but  his  mufe 
through  her  wildeft  and  mod  excentric  motions, 
and  you  fhall  always  find  her  touching  fome  firing 
that  has  a  near  affinity  to  the  heart,  or  full  of  fome 
fentiment  which  long  abfence  revives  in.  the  mind. 
Nor  could  any  thing  whatever  produce  a  finer  ef- 
fect, or  do  more  credit  to  his  tafte  and  judgment. 
For  a  proper  management  of  the  memory  is  one  of 
our  mofl  inexhauflible  and  conflant  fprings  of  fen- 
fibility  and  tendemef$.  A  certain  degree  of  con- 
trition or  content  is  a  fenfation  which  unavoidably 
accompanies  every  reflection  on  the  pafl.  From 
recollection  alone,  the  life  ot  man  is  either  embit- 
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tered  or  embalmed.     By   the  fole  weight  of  this 
principle,  virtue  often  controuls  our  paffions  and 
purfuits,  where  no  other  reftraints  are  felt.     Does 
not  the  thief  frequently  drop  his  midnight  plunder? 
the  murderous  knife  fall  infenfibly  from  the  hand 
of  the  aflaffin  ?   and   the  intemperate  votaries  of 
pleafure  fhrink  from  the  unhallowed  embrace,  even 
in  the  darkeft  receffes  of  guilt  ?  From  hence,  in- 
deed, all  the  powers  of  confcience,  an(j  all  the  flings 
of  remorfe,  thefe  fearful  fcourges  of  wicked  minds, 
originate.     But,  O  how  fweet  and  delicious  a  fet- 
tled confcioufnefs  of  integrity,  in  the  tranquil  and 
placid  review  of  a  well-fpent  life  !  The  man,  whofc 
intentions  have   been   thus  uniformly  pure,  may 
well   be  misfortunate,  but   cannot   be   wretched. 
His  mind,  replete  with  the   nobleft  virtues,  and 
tempered  by  the  gentleft  graces,  will  fecure  him  a 
fatisfaction   independent  of  the  world,  blunt  the 
edge  of  every  difafter,   and  hufh  his  feelings  into 
peace,  when  all  is  black  and  gloomy  around  him. 
He  wraps  himfelf  up  in  the  fweet  and  cordial  fen- 
fations  which  innocence  and  uprightnefs  afford  him, 
though  poverty  and  wretchednefs,  the  rueful  com- 
panions of  folitary  virtue,  reduce  him  to  the  laft 
extremity  $  though  flcknefs  emaciate  his  body,  and 
yexation  his  mind ;  though  Slander,  with  her  thou- 
fancl  tongues,  lard  his  ftory  with  the  foulefl  afper- 
fionsf    What  are  the  obliquities  of  the  worthlefs  to 

him, 
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him,  while  he  wants  not  an  afylum  in  Providence 
and  his  own  heart.  And  the  pleafure  which  this 
perfuafion  diffufes  through  all  the  faculties  and  af- 
fections of  a  good  mind,  is  one  of  our  ftrongeft  in- 
centives to  well-doing.  A  thoufand  things  com- 
bine to  heighten  this  delightful  fenfation.  It  is 
the  fwceteft  incenfe  that  fmokes  on  the  altar  of 
felf-love,  and  fo  grateful  to  all  the  benevolent  pre- 
pofleflions  of  humanity,  that  moft  virtues,  in  the 
prefent  myfterious  difpofition  of  things,  are  capable 
of  no  other  recompence. 

A  nx';l  averfion  to  fettling  in  the  prefent,  as  ab- 
flradted  from  the  future,  is  one  of  the  moft  ftriking 
features  in  the  frame  and  temper  of  our  minds. 
We  feldom  catch  our  thoughts,  but  when  they  are 
either  dwelling  on  paft  fcenes,  or  figuring  and  fa- 
bricating new  ones.  Indeed,  the  idea  of  what  once 
was,  is  the  more  endearing,  that  the  objedt  to 
which  it  refers  can  never  be  recalled.  Early  en- 
joyments make  an  impreffion  which  no  time  can 
erafe.  Concpmitant  or  incidental  pain  dies  with 
the  circumftances  that  produce  it,  and  nothing  fur- 
vives  the  intervening  viciffitudes  of  life,  however 
infignificant  and  unaffedYmg,  but  the  fad  remem- 
brance of  plcafures  unappropriated,  and  opportu- 
nities unimproved.  A  fenfe  of  this,  however,  is 
unavoidable,  while  the  memory  has  the  power  of 
retention,  or  the  heart  of  feeling.  Nor  is  it  with- 
5  out 
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out  a  mixture  of  the  higheft  tenderncfs  and  regret, 
fhat  the  amiable  and  interefting  period  of  youth  is 
thus  reviewed  and  contemplated,  in  proportion  as 
it  recedes  from  our  poffefijon. 

The  happinefs  and  perfection  of  our  fyftem  arc 
infeparable  from  the  exercife  of  all  its   moral  and 
active  powers.     For  this  reafon,  the  different  ftages 
of  life  perpetually  ftrike  us,  as  contrafted  with  each 
other.     At  leaft  we  feldom  view  them  but  in  a  ftate 
of  comparifon.     And  fo  ftrongis  our  partiality  for 
firfl  impreffions,  that  in  every  refpect  we  give  them 
the  preference.    But  infancy,  though  an  age  of  in- 
nocence, is  not  an  age  of  joy.     We  little  confider 
the  helplefs  and  abject  circumftances  of  our  birth, 
or  amidft  how  many  forrows  we  come  into  being. 
For  we  are  no  fooner  born,  than  expofed  to  fuffer- 
ings  which  we  can  but  ill  fuflain,  to  pains  which  we 
cannot  remove,  to  wants  which  we  cannot  fupply, 
to   complaints  which    we   cannot  explain.      We 
fondly  dream,  that  youth,  becaufe  all  hope,   is   all 
happinefs,  and    artfully  avoid  the  reflection,  that 
the.  mind  is  then  eternally  fpringing  forward  in  full 
expectation  of  maturity  of  blifs  with  maturity  of 
2ge'y,   But  the  more  we  dip  into  life,  the  deeper  we 
(ink  into  mifery,   and  enjoyment  uniformly  dimi- 
iiifhes  as  years  increafe. 

Paradoxical  as  it  may  appear,  it  is  a  truth  fug- 
geiled  by  conftant  experience,  that  molt  enjoyments 

are 
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are  never  Icfs  relifhed  than  in  the  very  inftant  of 
fruition.  We  exult  while  they  are  yet  remote,  and 
give  all  our  fouls  to  the  plealing  palpitations  of 
hope,  but  poflefs  them  with  the  moft  unaccountable 
indifference,  and  pathetically  regret  their  abfence 
the  moment  they  .are  gone.  Such  is  the  natural 
caprice  of  the  heart,  and  fuch  the  evanefcent  qua- 
lity of  every  mortal  delight !  We  never  know  the 
worth  of  health  till  in  ficknels,  of  plenty  till  in 
want,  of  youth  till  in  age,  of  happinefstill  in  mifery. 
Our  awakening  to  a  fenfe  of  what  we  might  once 
have  been,  is  only  when  the  acquifition  is  no  longer 
in  our  power.  Nor  have  we  any  thing  then  to 
compenfate  our  lofs,  but  the  cutting  reflection,  that 
our  fate,  however  bitter,  is  no  more  than  the  na- 
tural confequence  of  our  own  folly. 

It  is  only  in  fuch  a  train  of  thinking  as-  this,  or 
fomething  fimilar,  that  we  can  poflibly  enter  into 
the  fpirit,  or  relifh  the  Pathetic  of  Thomfon's  poe- 
try. His-jtarious  allufions  to  human  mifery  parti- 
cularly indicate  a  difpofition  of  heart,  which  no- 
thing but  the-jdeepeft  reflections  on  manners  and 
life  could  thus  happily  mature.  To  this  fweet 
fympathizingtemper  of  mind  he  turns  and  improves, 
the  minuteft  circumftance.  How  unexpectedly, 
for  example,  does  he  intereft  his  readers  in  the  fate 
of  the  very  infect  tribes,  by  exhibiting  it  as  but 
too  natural  a  picture  of  their  own  ? 

Thick 
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Thick  in  yon  ftream  of  light  a  thoufand  ways, 
Upward  and  downward,  thwarting,  and  convolved, 
The  quivering  nations  fport ;  till,  tempeft  wing'd, 
Fierce  Winter  fvveeps  them  from  the  face  of  day. 
Even  fo  luxurious  men  unheeding  pafs 
An  idle  Summer's  life  in  Fortune's  Ihine, 
A  feafon's  glitter  !  Thus  they  flutter  on 
From  toy  to  toy,  from  vanity  to  vice, 
Till  blown  away  by  death,  Qblivion  comes 
Behind,  andy?r//fes  them  from  the  book  of  life. 

To  defcribe  the  luxury  of  nature  in  the  torrid 
regions  requires,  the  utmoft  vigour  of  his  genius. 
There  the  vegetable  and  animal  world  fwarm  with 
monfters.  The  ftrength,  ferocity,  and  flature  of 
thofe  predaceous  creatures,  who  prowl  in  the  deep- 
eft  folrtudes,  who  never  vifit  the  haunts  of  men  but 
to  devour  them,  and  the  very  fight  of  whom  is 
enough  to  chill  the  heart  with  horror,  are  truly  in- 
credible. Such  is  the  enormous  ferpent  who  lurks 
by  the  roots  of  trees,  amidft  the  bufhes  on  the  banks 
of  pools,  and  in  the  thickets  that  grow  along  the 
road,  in  readinefs  to  fpring  on  every  paffenger  that 

comes  in  his  way, the  tiger,  with  a  beautiful 

exterior,  and  a  malignant  heart,  an  appetite  for  in- 
difcriminate  flaughter,  and  a  force  not  inferior  to  his 
fury,"  the  dappled  panther,  whofe  luftre  dazzles 
only  to  deftroy,  who  lives  in  habitual  carnage,  and 

fe«ns  never  happy  but  in  the  act  of  killing, 

the 
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the  wolf,  whofe  cruelty  increafes  with  his  fuccefs^ 
and  all  whofe  appetites  are  as  fierce  as  his  nature  is 

daftardly  and  unrelenting, the  ghaflly  hyena, 

as  defperate  and  fell  in.difpofition,  as  its  fhape  is 

ugly  and  its  manners  obfcene, and  the  lion,  wiih 

a  voice  like  thunder,  raging  for  his  prey,  lhaking 
his  formidable  mane,  opening  his  enormous  jaws, 
and  {hiking  with  terrible  majefly  in  all  the  'ftateli- 
nefs  of  confcious  dominion.  Our  amiable  and  ten- 
der-hearted poet  forgets  not  to  commiferate  the 
wretched  traveller,  who,  by  whatever  accident, 
finds  himfelf  all  alone  in  this  forlorn  condition^ 
For  the  fact,  however  alarming  it  may  appear  to  us, 
is  but  too  common  in  the  hoflile  deferts  of  the  Eaft* 

Unhappy  he  !  who  from  the  nrft  ^f  joys, 
Society  cut  off,  is  left  alone 
Amid  this  world  of  death.     Day  after  day 
-  Sad  on  the  jutting  eminence  he  fits, 
And  views  the  main  that  ever  toils  below; 
Still  fondly  forming  in  the  fartheft  verge, 
Where  the  round  ether  mixes  with  the  wave, 
Ships,  dim-difcovered,  dropping  from  the  clouds ; 
At  evening,  to  the  fetting  Sun  he  turns 
A  mournful  eye,  and  down  his  dying  heart 
Sinks  bclplcfs ;  while  the  wonted  roar  is  up, 
And  bifs  continual  thro'  the  tedious  night. 

The 
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The  images  ami  didtion  of  the  Seafons  are  never 
perhaps  fo  rapid,  lively  and  appofite  as  when  Thom- 
fon  deciphers  the  many  difaflers  and  misfortunes 
incident  to  fociety.  He  then  affumes  a  tone  that 
fwells  every  mufcle  of  the  heart,  and  leaves  not  a 
fibre  of  the  whole  fyflem  untouched.  The  bene- 
volent intention,  as  well  as  the  inherent  beauties  of 
the  fubfequent  paffage  fhall  be  my  apology  for  in- 
ferting  it.  Such  is  the  fympathy  it  breathes,  the 
humanity  it  dictates,  and  the  generofity  it  com- 
mends, that  it  were  fingly  fufficient  to  redeem  and 
endear  the  Seafons,  though  there  were  not  another 
good  line  in  the  whole  poem. 

Ah  little  think  the  gay  licentious  proud, 
Whom  pleafure,  power,  and  affluence  furround ; 
They,  who  their  thoughtlefs  hours  in  giddy  mirth, 
And  wanton,  often  cruel,  riot  wafte  ; 
Ah  little  think  they,  while  they  dance  along, 
How  many  feel,  this  very  moment,  death 
And  all  the  fad  variety  of  pain. 
How  many  fink  in  the  devouring  flood, 
Or  more  devouring  flame.    How  many  bleed, 
By  fhameful  variance  betwixt  Man  and  Man. 
How  many  pine  in  want,  and  dungeon  glooms ; 
Shut  from  the  air,  and  common  ufe 
Of  their  own  limbs.     How  many  drink  the  cup 
Of  baleful  grief,  or  eat  the  bitter  bread 
Of  mifery.    Sore  pierc'd  by  wintry  winds, 

How 
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-  How  many  fhrink  into  the  fordid  hut 
Of  cheerlefs  poverty.     How  many  fhake 
With  all  the  fiercer  tortures  of  the  mind , 
"Unbounded  paflion,  madnefs,  guilt,  remorfe  ; 
Whence  tumbled  headlong  from  the  height  of  life, 
They  furnifh  matter  for  the  tragic  Mufe, 
Even  in  the  vale,  where  wifdom  loves  to  dwell, 
With  friendfhip,  peace,  and  contemplation  join'd, 
How  many,  rack'd  with  honeft  paflions,  droop 
In  deep  retir'd  diftrefs.    How  many  ftand 
Around  the  death-bed  of  their  dearefl  friends, 
And  point  the  parting  anguifh.    Thought  fond  Mail 
Of  thefe,  and  all  the  thoufand  namelefs  ills, 
That  one  inceflant  ftruggle  render  life, 
One  fcene  of  toil,  of  fuffering,  and  of  fate, 
Vice  in  his  high  career  would  ftand  appall'd, 
And  heedlefs  rambling  Impulfe  learn  to  think ; 
The  confcious  heart  of  Charity  would  warm, 
And  her  wide  wifh  Benevolence  dilate ; 
The  focial  tear  would  rife,  the  focial  figh  ; 
And  into  clear  perfection,  gradual  blifs, 
Refining  ftill,  the  focial  paffions  work. 

Of  all  thofe  objects  that  work  fo  powerfully  on 
our  natures,  female  diftrefs  is  by  much  the  moft  o- 
perative.  This  roufes  all  the  heart,  and  touches 
the  fympathy  of  man  into  adtion.  The  complaints 
of  a  woman,  unlefs  when  defeated  by  fome  other 
feeling,  procures  immediate  attention  and  inftant 
relief.  Indeed  it  is  not  in  the  mafculine  temper  to 

treat 
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treat  them  with  indifference.  We  are  often  more 
felicitous  about  their  welfare  than  our  own,  and 
there  is  hardly  any  man  fo  barbarous  as  not  to  ex- 
hibit fome  ftriking  proofs  of  generofity,  when  their 
fubject  is  in  qneftion.  The  peculiar  delicacy  of. 
their  make,  their  exquifite  fenfibilities,  their  de- 
pendent condition,  the  winning  affiduities  of  their 
manners,  and  the  fettled  propenfity  we  difcover  to 
ferve  and  protect  them,  give  us  a  lafting  and  active 
concern  in  whatever  relates  to  their  pain  or  plea- 
iure.  Thomfon  felt  very  fenfibly  the  force  of  this 
circumftance  on  his  own  heart,  and  applies  it  with 
peculiar  judgment  to  work  on  that  of  his  reader. 
But  the  mind  that  could  dictate  the  following  lines 
muft  have  been  early  and  long  accuftomed  to  the 
moft  pathetic  and  affecting  emotions. 

Who  can  unpitying  fee  the  flowery  race, 
Shed  by  the  morn,  their  new-fiufh'd  bloom  refign, 
Before  the  parching  beam.     So  fade  the  fair 
When  fevers  revel  through  their  azure  veins. 

His  addrefs  to  the  fliade  of  a  young  lady  whofc 
death  he  bewails,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  foorhes 
her  friends  and  himfelf  with  the  fweeteft  ccnfcia- 
tion,  is  perhaps  as  pathetic  as  words  can  make  it. 
How  fuperior  the  energy  of  truth  to  that  of  ficlion  ? 
What  a  difference  between  the  language  of  real  and 

R  affected 
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affected  diftrefs  ?  A  feeling  heart,  under  the  recent 
impreffion  of  grief  is  never  at  a  lofs  to  fuggeft  th£ 
moft  feeling  things  ?  How  little  and  contemptible 
all  the  efforts  of  art,  to  the  genuine  effufions  of  a 
mind  ingulphed  in  anguifh.  Sorrow  warms  the 
whole  foul,  and  fills  her  various  faculties  with  fome- 
thing  like  infpiration.  It  is  then  that  imagination 
teems  with  images,  that  the  memory  is  full  of  re- 
collection, that  feverity  of  tafte  is  amply  repaid 
by  flrength  of  genius,  and  that  the  fwelling  heart 
freely  pours  forth  all  its  deepeft  and  dearefl  con- 
cerns. The  paflage  deferves  to  be  got  by  heart  by 
all  who  have  any  intereft  in  the  memory  of  depart- 
ed worth. 

And  art  thou,  STANLEY,  of  that  facred  band  > 
Alas,  for  us  too  foon  !  Tho'  rais'd  above 
The  reach  of  human  pain,  above  the  flight 
Of  human  joy  ;  yet,  with  a  mingled  ray 
Of  fadly  pleas'd  remembrance,  muft  thou  feel 
A  mother's  love,  a  mother's  tender  woe  : 
Who  feeks  thee  ftill,  in  many  a  former  fcene  ; 
Seeks  thy  fair  form,  thy  lovely  beaming  eyes, 
Thy  pleafing  converfe,  by  gay  lively  fenfe 
Infpir'd  :  where  moral  wifdom  mildly  flione, 
Without  the  toil  of  art ;  and  virtue  glow'd, 
In  all  her  fmiles,  without  forbidding  pride. 
But,  O  thou  beft  of  parents  !  wipe  thy  tears  ; 
Or  rather  to  PARENTAL  NATURE  pay 
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The  tears  of  grateful  joy,  who  for  a  while 
Lent  thee  this  younger  felf,  this  opening  bloom 
Of  thy  enlighteri'd  mind  and  gentle  worth. 

The  comforts  fuggefted  to  the  friends  of  this 
amiable  perfon,  whofe  early  death  is  thus  feelingly 
lamented,  are  thofe  of  the  moft  tender,  foothing, 
and  fympathifmg  nature.  He  endeavours  to  turn 
their  grief  into  gratitude,  and  would  have  them 
rather  thankful  for  being  bletfed  with  her  fo  long, 
than  diftrefled  by  loofing  her  fo  foon.  The  moral 
deferves  a  place  in  every  memory.  We  mould 
Hot  take  the  length  of  our  lives  by  the  time  we 
live,  but  from  the  goodnefs  we  do,  and  the  happi- 
nefs  we  confer.  Many  live  very  long  to  very 
little  purpofe.  The  beft  almofl  every  where  die 
firft.  We  feldom  find  young  perfons  of  diftin- 
guiflied  worth,  but  our  hearts  take  the  alarm.  We 
are  feized  with  a  prefentment  of  their  fate,  and  in- 
ilantly  conclude  them  too  good  to  live.  And  may 
it  not  be  added,  for  it  cannot  furely  be  denied, 
that  we  moftly  degenerate  as  we  grow  old  ?  Age 
improves  us  in  the  knowledge  of  the  world,  but 
hot  in  habits  of  goodnefs.  We  exchange  the 
views  of  a  warm  for  thofe  of  a  felfifh  temper,  and 
abate  in  gentlenefs  and  humanity  as  we  increafe 
in  caution  and  referve.  But  the  grofleil  extrava- 
gances of  youth  are  not  half  fo  criminal  as  the 
dark  infrigwes  of  malignity  which  fo  frequently 
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debafe  the  human  mind  in  the  lateft  periods  of 
life.  Thus  all  the  finer  fympathies  of  the  heart 
are  fenfibly  diminifhed  by  years,  and  like  certain 
metals,  we  uniformly  ruft  and  corrode  as  we  cool. 
Our  beft  affections  petrify  with  our  bones,  and  as 
the  (lone  accelerates  in  motion  with  its  fall,  we  li- 
terally grow  worfe  and  worfe  the  longer  we  live. 
Ho\v  fhould  it  be  otherwife  ?  Every  thing  here 
is  drenched  in  pollution.  Whatever  we  touch,  or 
tafle,  or  fee,  is  tainted  with  impurity,  and  the  very 
atmofphere  feems  impregnated  with  elements  of 
deftruction  !  We  cannot  lift  an  eye,  or  move  a 
ftep,  where  the  criminalities  of  life  do  not  ftare 
us  broad  in  the  face,  and  happy  they  who  fuck 
them  not  in,  with  every  breath  they  draw.  Im- 
prefled  by  fuch  reflections  as  thefe,  the  fubfequent 
lines  are  in  perfect  unifon  with  the  dearefl  expec- 
tations of  the  human  heart ; 

Believe  the  mufe,  the  wintry  blaft  of  death 
Kills  not  the  buds  of  virtue.     No  :  they  fpread 
Beneath  the  heavenly  beam  of  brighter  funs, 
Thro5  endtefi  ages,  into  higher  powers. 

Life,  independent  of  immortality,  to  fuch  a  na- 
ture as  ours,  were  at  beft  a  pitiful  inheritance;  but 
the  convidtion  that  we  yet  fhall  be  happy  in  ano- 
ther ftate  of  being,  leffcns  its  hardships,  and  lifts 
our  hopes  above  ir.  For  -all  the.  fages  in  the 

world 
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world  have  been  ftrangely  duped,  and  the  wifhes 
of  mankind  very  wantonly  and  univerfally  abufed, 
if  our  ultimate  happinefs  make  not  ftill  a  material 
part  in  the  merciful  plan  of  Providence.  There,  all 
our  mental  and  moral  defires  point  as  naturally,  as 
our  different  appetites  to  their  refpedtive  objedts 
of  gratification.     And  why,  or  for  what  ihould  we 
relinquifti  fo  delightful  a  profpedt  ?    Forgive  our 
prefumption  and  ignorance,  ye  mighty  Adepts  in 
reafon  and  refinement !    We  yield  you  the  honour 
of  fuperior  wifdom,  on  the  fimple  condition   that 
you  do   not  inveigle  us  in  the  fame  perplexities 
with  yourfelves,  or  darken  our  hemifphere  with 
the  difmal  clouds  that  habitually  fettle  in  yours. 
Find  as  much  fault  with  the  moral  government  of 
the  world  as  you  will,  but  impofe  not  your  nof- 
trums  on  us  at  the  dreadful  expence  of  our  peace. 
You  are  welcome  to  all  the  mighty  fatisfadtion  your 
philofophy   fuggefts.    For  our  part,  we  would  ra- 
ther be  vulgar  and  happy  than  wretched  and  wife. 
And  while  you  congratulate  ypurfelves,  that  like  the 
fowls  of  heaven,  or  the  beafls  of  the  field,  you 
have  only  your  feafon,  and  give  way  in  your  turn 
to  a  new  fucceffion  of  the  fame  temporary  and 
evanefcent'beings,  we  will  humbly  hope  with  the 
poet,  that  in  fpite  of  all  the  imputations  of  credu- 
lity and  furmifes  of  fcepticifm,  there  is-  a  period 
place,  fixed  in  the  deftinationsof  Nature,  where 
R  3  in 
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in  due  time  we  lhall  yet  be  as  perfect  as  virtue  an4 
as  blefled  as  goodnefs  can  make  us.  Let  us  indulge 
the  pleafing  expectation,  that  then  and  there,  vices 
inflame  not  the  paflions ;  that  real  and  imaginary 
miteries  are  no  more  ;  that  all  mutual  animolities 
are  for  ever  extinguifhed  ;  that  the  fweet  recipro- 
cations of  friendfhip  are  not  henceforth  checked 
or  fufpended  by  the  chilling  apprehenfion  of  either 
breach  or  feparation^  and  that  ibciety,  as  here,  is 
no  longer  blafted  with  a  penury  of  hearts.  Surely 
a  more  raviftiing  idea,  whether  true  or  falfe,  can 
not  lay  hold  on  the  mind  than  one  thus  flattering 
and  congenial  to  all  our  ftrongeft  and  beft  defires. 
From  this  perfuafion  the  human  affedtions  derive 
an  elevation  and  fublimity  vaflly  fuperior  to  all 
the  little  pitiful  ftruggles  of  wealth  and  ambition  ! 
And  blefled  be  the  genius  of  Thomfon,  for  ming- 
ling in  this  manner  with  thepurefl  (trains  of  poetry 
fome  of  the  fweeteft  and  moft  infallible  confolation^ 
of  humanity. 


CHAP, 
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« 
CHAP.      VIII. 

On  tie  Sublimity  of  the  Seafons. 

For  from  ike  birth 

Of  mortal  man,  the  fovereign  maker  f aid, 
"That  rot  in  bumble  nor  in  brief  delight, 
That  not  the  fating  echoes  of  renown, 
Pow'r's,  purple  robes,  nor  pleafures  fiawry  lap, 
The  foul fhould find  enjoyment :  but  from  thefe 
'Turning  dlfdainful  to  an  equal  good, 
Thro'  all  tb'  afcent  of  things,  enlarge  her  views t 
Till  every  bound  at  length  fhould  difappeary 
And  infinite  pcrfeftion  cloje  thefcene  ! 

MANY  paflages  in  the  Seafons,  belong  to  a 
much  higher  clafs  than  any  we  have  yet 
difcriminated.  Thefe  are  purpofely  referred  till 
now,  as  being  molt  likely  to  deepen  the  general 
impreifion,  or  rivet  fuch  fentiments  as  refult  from 
the  whole.  And  furely  whatever  tends  in  this 
manner,  to  retrench  the  levities  of  fancy,  in- 
ftigate  reflection  or  engrofs  the  heart,  can  hard- 
ly be  altogether  ufelefs.  In  this  perfuafion, 
having  faid  fo  much  about  our  Author's  attention 
to  the  beauty,  we  lhall  now  confider  in  a  few 
words  how  he  manages  the  magnificence  of  na- 
ture. And  if  not  dupes  to  a  faftidious  tafte  or 
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an  infenfible  heart,  we  lhall  find  this  beautiful  and 
affecting  poem  as  elevated  and  fublime  as  it  is 
agreeable  and  charming. 

Ideas  of  littlenefs  and  greatnefs  feem  pecu- 
liarly congenial  to  the  human  underftanding.  Our 
conceptions  very  fenfibly  contract  and  enlarge  air 
ternately  with  minutenefs  and  amplitude  of  every 
kind.  An4  of  all  our  rational  pleafures,  that 
which  accompanies  the  expanfion  of  our  men- 
tal and  moral  powers  is  by  much  the  mod 
exalted.  The  deflination  of  our  fyflem  is  as  no- 
ble as  its  origin  is  mean.  In  us  the  infpiration 
of  mind,  is  not  a  flalh  that  periflies  but  a  flame 
that  lafts  for  ever  and  brightens  as  it  burns.  We 
are  not  only  made  fufceptible,  but  originally 
endowed  with  the  powers  as  well  as  impregnated 
\vith  the  deiires  of  immortality.  Gravitation  is  a 
quality  not  more  effential  to  bodies,  than  afpira- 
tion  to  the  mind  of  man.  And  what  is  the 
-  hiftory,  both  of  the  individual  and  fociety  but 
that  "of  a  gradual  afcent,  from  the  loweft  to  the 
higheft  meafure  of  human  perfection  and  ex- 
cellence ? 

Our  averfion  to  dimunition,  both  in  a  literal 
and  figurative  fenfe,  is  but  the  natural  confe- 
quence  of  this  principle.  At  leaft  we  never  re- 
ceive much  entertainment  from  any  thing  ex- 
tremely little.  '  The  American  humming-bird, 
for  example,  is  a  fpedtacle  of  great  curiofity,  but 

if 
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"if  we  analyfe  the  feelings,  it  fuggefts  we  fhall  very 
foon  be  fatisfied,  that  it  is  the  novelty  contraft  and 
neatnefs,  not  the  fize>  to  which  we  owe  our  de- 
light. 

In  truth  the  human  mind  is  tranfported,  only 
with  what  carries  her  out  of  herfelf.  She  feels 
uneafy  in  a  flate  of  confinement.  It  is  her  na- 
ture to  foar,  and  of  confequence  to  fuffer  from 
whatever  interrupts  her  flight.  Hence  emotions  of 
fublimity  fuit  with  aftonifhing  propriety  the 
vaftnefs  of  her  views,  the  energy  of  all  her 
active  faculties,  and  that  glorious  ambition  which 
flimulates  her  ardour  and  prompts  her  exertions. 

Notwithstanding  the  modern  acquisitions  of 
philofophy,  the  whole  apparatus  of  mind  is 
ftill  extremely  myfterious.  The  mechanifm  of 
thought,  however,  proceeds  on  laws  and  princi- 
ples we  apprehend  not  lefs  invariable  than  thofe 
of  matter.  Our  powers  of  conception  uniform- 
ly imbibe  the  refpective  qualities  of  their  objects, 
jufl  as  our  bodies  are  affected  by  thofe  of  food 
and  climate.  We  behold  with  confcious  digni- 
ty whatever  is  great  and  elevated.  It  is  im- 
poffible  to  take  a  {leady  view  of  the  forroundino- 
heavens,  without  feeling  a  growing  capacioufnefs 
of  foul  and  a  placid  fwell  of  the  heart.  But 
impreffions  of  fimple  grandeur  are  received  only 
from  objects  of  pure  magnitude.  The  ocean,  ex- 
tenfive  defarts,  and  a  range  of  enormous  moun- 
tains 
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tains,  are  all  fources  of  great  ideas.  Height  and 
depth,  and  breadth  and  length  of  any  uncommon 
demenfions,  are  likevvife  viewed  with  fimilar  fen- 
fations.  But  the  human  foul  brooks  no  fort  of 
reftraintj  or  at  lead  poiTefies  not  capacity  fuffi- 
cient,  to  comprehend  the  fcene  fhe  evidently 
pants  to  occupy.  It  is  in  the  contemplations, 
efpecially  of  infinite  fpace,  omnipotent  power, 
immenfe  exiftence  and  eternal  duration,  where 
mind  feems  moil  at  home  and  imagination 
moft  in  character.  Thofe  objects  indeed  are  pe- 
culiarly fitted  to  adb  on  all  the  capital  movements 
in  our  fyftem.  And  every  other  energy  is  ne- 
ceflarily  abforbed  in  theirs. 

Blefled  be  our  kind  benignant  Creator,  for 
thus  eflablifhing  a  connection  fo  full  of  utility 
and  delight  between  the  vifible  fignatures  of  his 
invifible  power,  and  the  jnftindiive  movements 
of  the  human  heart.  They  meet  no  where  but 
in  our  ideas,  and  their  union  is  no  inconfiuerable 
addition  to  our  happinefs !  Why  is  the  ear  fo 
finely  attuned  to  all  the  delicious  modulations  of 
natural  and  artificial  founds  ?  Why  are  the  eyes 
fo  fafhioned  as  to  catch  every  beauteous  feature 
and  every  fplendid  character  that  mark  the  mi- 
nuteft  andTublimefl  works  of  nature  ?  And  why  is 
the  perception  of  fuch  objects  as  thefe  accompanied 
with  fenfations  fo  falutary,  fo  grateful,  fo  ele- 
vating? We  are  not  only  fupplied  with  every 
4  need-i 
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peedful  convenience  but  liberally  indulged  with 
a  luxury,  as  profufe  as  our  hearts  can  wifh,  and 
as  refined  as  our  natures  can  require.  The 
heavens,  the  earth,  the  air,  the  ocean,  at  once 
fatisfy  our  wants  and  infpire  us  with  rapture, 
Even  thofe  very  workings  of  timidity  fo  trou- 
blefome,  while  predominant,  are  yet  found  in 
many  cafes,  indirectly,  at  leaft,  to  occafion  pecu- 
liar delight.  Thunder,  earthquakes,  lightnings, 
and  hurricanes,  alarming  and  tremendous  as  they 
are,  indicate  fomething  not  unpleafing  however 
awful !  Outrageous  as  they  feem  to  us,  they  are 
under  a  check  which  they  cannot  refift,  and  fub- 
jeft  to  a  will  that  orders  every  thing  for  the  beft. 
By  the  fame  hand  that  launches  the  thunderbolt, 
our  fleeting  lives  are  fuftained,  and  he  who  im- 
pregnates the  clouds  with  fulphur  and  darts  the 
impetuous  fire-ball,  perfumes  the  air  we  breath 
and  tempers  the  light  we  fee.  Nor  is  he  lefs 
confpicuous  to  tbe  philofophic  eye,  in  the  mur- 
muring brook  than  in  th£  raging  fea,  in  a  gentle 
gale,  than  in  a  violant  florin,  in  the  glimmerings 
of  a  glow-worm,  than  in  the  blaze  of  the  fun, 
jn  the  fhades  of  a  rofe  than  in  the  colours  of 
the  rainbow,  in  the  fhell  of  .a  fnail  than  in  the 
vaulted  heavens,  and  in  the  web  of  a  fpider  than 
;n  the  general  fyftem  of  the  univerfe ! 

Such   are   foine  of  the  various   and  afFectino- 

o 

phenomena  from  which   the  Mufe  of  Thomfon 
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culled  her  choiceft  flowers.  To  him  nature,  was 
happily  familiar  in  all  her  faireft  and  fubHmeft 
forms.  He  law  nothing  but  beauty,  heard  no- 
thing but  mufic,  and  felt  nothing  from  the  ob- 
jects around  him  but  palpitations  of  joy  and  fen- 
tiinents  of  gratitude !  Nor  is  it  eafy  to  fay  whe- 
ther he  fucceeds  moft  as  a  fublime  Writer,  in  de- 
lineating the  wonders  of  external  nature  or 
difclofing  the  magnanimous  fentiments  of  a  wor- 
thy mind.  We  can  only  now  afford  the  reader  a 
fhort  illuftration  of  thefe  two  particulars. 

The  firft  of  thefe  involves  in  part  at  leaft, 
almoft  every  defcription  in  the  Seafons.  But  we 
mean  to  felect  for  the  readers  fatisfaction  and  en- 
tertainment, only  a  few  of  the  moft  ftriking  in- 
ftances,  merely  to  give  him  an  idea  of  that 
fublime  majeftic  manner  in  which  the  mufe  of 
Thomfon  kept  pace  with  his  fubject. 

An  idea  of  grotefque  wildnefs  involving  much 
latitude,  impreffes  the  mind  with  fenfadons  of 
aftonifhment  and  awe.  In  his  descriptions  of  the 
tropical  countries,  how  many  objects  formed  on 
this  capacious  fcale  are  flung  together  in  the 
fublimeft  groups  imaginable 

Majeftic  wood?,  of  every  vigorous  green, 
Stage  above  ftage,  high  waving  o'er  the  hills ; 
Or  to  the  far  horizon,  wide  diffus'd,  * 
A  bouadlefs  deep  irnpjendty  of.  (hade. 

He 
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~He  adds  in  the  fame  characteriftic  tone  of  un- 
affected grandeur  \  where  by  the  way,  the  addi- 
tional circumftance  of  fhade,  wonderfully  deepens 
the  folmnity  of  the  fcene 

Here  lofty  trees,  to  ancient  fong  unknown, 

The  noble  fons  of  potent  heat  and  floods 

Prone -rufhing  from  the  clouds,  rear  high  to  Heaven 

Their  thorny  ftems,  and  broad  around  them  throw 

Meridian  gloom.— — 

What  a  moving  and  awful  pifture  does  he 
give  us  of  the  pejt  Hence,  that  dreadful  viiitation 
of  the  Almighty,  as  it  rages  in  full  horror  among 
the  noxious  climates  of  the  eaft  ?  In  the  lines 
that  conclude  the  pafTage,  we  have  an  image  of 
defpair,  fingularly  beautiful,  picturefque  and  new. 

Thus  o'er  the  proftrate  city  Hack  Defpair 
Extends  her  raven-wing ;  while,  to  complete 
The  fcence  of  defolation,  ftretch'd  around, 
The  grim  guards  ftand,  denying  all  retreat, 
And  give  the  flying  wretch  a  better  death. 

Nothing  can  poffibly  be  more  affecting,  even 
in  idea,  than  the  ocean  in  one  of  thofe  tremen- 
dous blafts  which  happen  fo  frequently  between 
the  tropics.  Here  inevitable  deftruction  im- 
pending from  the  heavens  above,  and  yawning 
from  the  depths  beneath,  increafing  darknefs, 
conflicting  .elements,  and  mutual  condemnation  and 

terror, 
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terror,  combine  to  fill  imagination  with  fear,  and 
overwhelm  the  heart  with  forrow. 

A  faint  deceitful  calm, 

A  fluttering  gale,  the  daemon  fends  before, 

To  tempt  the  fpreading  fail.     Then  down  at  once, 

Precipitant,  defcends  a  mingled  mafs 

Of  roaring  winds,  and  flame,  and  rufhing  floods. 

In  wild  amazement  fix'd  the  failor  ftands. 

Art  is  too  flow :  By  rapid  fate  opprefs'd, 

His  broad-wing' d  veflel  drinks  the  whelming  tide, 

Hid  in  the  bofom  of  the  black  abyfs. 

Some  of  the  circiimftances  that  announce  the 
awful  approach  of  thunder,  are  narrated  in  terms 
that  exhibit  the  object  in  all  its  natural  import- 
ance and  fublimity.  Such  as 

A  boding  filence  reigns, 

Dread  thro1  the  dun  expanfe ;  fave  the  dull  found 
That  from  the  mountain,  previous  to  the  ftorm, 
Rolls  o'er  the  muttering  earth,  difturbs  the  flood, 
And  {hakes  the  foreft  leaf  without  a  breath. 

And  where  the  birds  and  herds  are  alarmed 
with  the  figns  of  the  coming  tempeft,  furely  the 
canvas  never  exhibited  any  thing  more  real  and 
affecting 

Prone,  to  the  loweft  vale,  the  aerial  tribes 
Defcend  :  the  tempfft-hving  raven  fc&rcc 
Dares  wing  the  duliws  dujk.    In  rueful  *  a  %t 

The 
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The  cattle  ftand,  and  on  the  fcowling  heavens 
Caft  a  deploring  eye. 

His  defcription  of  thunder  and  lightening,  is 
not  only  juft  and  pidturefque,  but  enriched  with 
flrokes  of  the  deepeft  fublimity.  The  progrefo 
of  that  wonderful  phenomenon  is  fineljlfl^aced, 
and  the  natural  grandeur  that  accompanies  all  its 
ilages  fupported  throughout. 

At  firft,  heard  fdemn  o'er,  the  verge  of  heaven, 
The  tempeft  growls ;  but  as  it  nearer  comes, 
And  rolls  its  awful  burden  on  the  windy 
The  lightnings  flafh  a  larger  curve,  and  morS 
The  noife  aftounds:  till  over  head  a  Iheet 
Of  livid  flame  difclofes  wide ;  then  fhuts, 
And  opens  wider;  fhuts  and  opens  Hill 
Expanjive  wrapping  ether  in  a  blaze. 
Follows  the  loofen'd  aggravated  roar, 
Enlarging,  deepening,  mingling'  peal  on  peal 
Crufh'd  horrible,  convulfmg  heaven  and  eartht  -- 

In  the  following  fcene,  relenting  nature  may 
well  be  figured,  weeping  over  the  direful  ca- 
taftrophe,  occafioned  by  the  furious  elements  a- 
mong  the  moft  harmlefs  of  her  offspring  and 
thofe  of  her  walks,  that  are  leaft  accuftomed  to 
violence  and  outrage.  He  introduces  it  with 
One  of  the  faireft  fpeftacles  of  nature,  perhaps 
that  the  eye  of  man  can  behold  I 

Wide- 
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Wide-rent,  the  clouds 

Pour  a  whole  flood ;  and  yet,  its  flame  unquench'd, 
Th*  unconquerable  light'ningy?rz/£§7«  through, 
Ragged  and  fierce,  or  in  rid  whirling  balls , 
And  fires  the  mountains  with  redoubled  rage. 
BlackAiom  \htftroke,  above,  the  fmould'ringpine 
Ste^Fa  fad  flatter*  d  trunk;  and,  ftretch'd  below, 
A  lifelefs  group  the  blafted  cattle  lie  : 
Here  the  foft  flocks,  with  that  fame  harmlefs  look 
They  wore  alive,  and  ruminating  jtill 
Infancy's  eye;  and  there  the  frowning  bull, 
And  ox  balf-raifd* 

He  has  even  made  the  approach  of  the  autum- 
nal fogs  a  fubjecl:  of  fublime  defcription,  by  in- 
terweaving in  his  account  of  it  the  receding  of  a 
moll  majeftic  object  from  human  view.  A  moun- 
tain is  always  great,  but  eminently  fublime  when 
thus  furrounded  with  clouds 

No  more  the  mountain,  horrid,  vaft,  fublime, 
Who  pours  a  fvveep  of  rivers  from  his  fides, 
And  high  between  contending  kingdoms  rears 
The  rocky  long  divifion,  fills  the  view 
With  great  variety  ;  but  in  a  night 
•  Of  gathering  vapour ,  from  the  baffled  fer.fe 
Sinks  dark  and  dreary. 

His  defcription  of  the  moon,  may  perhaps  be 
thought  a  little  too  feverely  wrought.  For 
grandeur  fuffers  efTentially  from  the  leaft  want 

of 
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of  fimplicity.  The  truth  is,  Thomfon  generally 
explains  at  the  fame  time  that  he  defcribcs.  This 
unavoidably  wears  an  air  of  obfcurity,  to  fuch 
readers  at  Icaft,  as  are  not  previouily  acquainted 
with  the  fubject.  Fortunately,  the  exceptionable 
lines  may  here  be  omitted,  without  injuring  the 
reft,  which  apart  from  thefe,  cannot  but  leave  fome 
pleafing  impreffions  of  fublimity  on  every  fufcepti- 
ble  heart* 

— — —  Mean-while  the  moorl  . 
Full  orb'd  and  breaking  thro'  thefcatter'd  clwlds^    • 
Shews  her  If  road  vlfage  in  the  cnmfon'd  eaft. 
Now  thro"  the  paffing  cloud  fhe  feems  tojloop, 
Now  up  the  pure  cerulean  rides  fublime! 
Wide  the  pale  deluge  floods,  and  ftreaming  mild  • 
O'er  the  fky'd  mountain  to  the  fliadowy  vale, 
While  rocks  and  flood  reflect  the  quivering  gleam, 
The  whole  air  whitens  with  a  boundlefs  tide 
Of  filver  radiance,  trembling  round  the  world. 

It  is  the  difiinguifhing  province  of  all  true 
poetry,  to  people  the  regions  of  imagination  with 
fuch  beings  as  are  beft  adapted  to  the  fituation. 
This  may  be  called  the  truth  of  fiction,  and  is 
juft  as  effential  to  defcription  as  the  ftridtefi  cha- 
radteriftical  propriety,  to  dramatic  compofition. 
Every  thing  the  mufe  addrefles,  has  a  genius  fuited 
to  its  nature,  with  whom,  fhe  eftablifhes  an  imme- 
diate correfpondence.  Thus,  the  capital  harbin- 
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gers  of  a  winter  temped,  are  pointed  out  in  all 
their  fpecific  colouring  and  qualities.  The  whole 
paflage  is  replete  with  {hades  of  the  deepeft  fo- 
lemnity  and  grandeur ;  but  the  lines  fubjoined  de- 
ferve  peculiar  attention,  for  the  fake  of  a  cir- 
cumftance  uncommonly  pucturefque  and  origi- 
nal. 

Along  the  woods,  along  the  moorifh  fens, 
Sighs  the  fad  Genius  of  the  coming  Jl  or m  • 
And  up  among  the  loofe  disjointed  cliffs, 
Andfrafiur'd  mountains  wild,  the  brawling  brook 
An<i  cave,  prefageful,  fend  a  hollow  moan, 
Refounding  long  in  liftening  Fancy's  ear. 

The  terror  infpired  by  the  fcence,  thus  pre- 
faged  even  in  a  fituation  of  the  greateft  fecurity, 
and  fome  of  its  mpft  alarming  accompaniments, 
are  finely  marked  in  the  fubfequent  verfes.  It  is 
moreover  an  inftance  of  familiar  ideas,  being 
wrought  up  into  fentiments,  not  lefs  fublime  than 
piclurefque. 

Sleep  frighted  flies ;  and  round  the  rocking  dome 
For  entrance  eager,  howls  \htfavage  blaft. 
Then  too,  they  fay,  thro'  all  the  burden' d  air, 
Long  groans  are  heard, JhnUfeunds,  and  dijlantjighsy 
That,  utter'd  by  the  dtrmon  of  the  night 
Warn  the  devoted  wretch  of  woe  and  death. 

From  the  fame  paffage,  I  add  one  of  the 
grandefl  images  perhaps  that  ever  fwelled  the 

human 
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human  mind.  Nor  do  I  juft  now  recolleft  an  in- 
ftance  from  any  Author,  ancient  or  modern,  in 
which  (implicity  and  fublimity  are  more  happily 
and  completely  united. 

Meantime  the  mountain-billows,  to  the  clouds 
In  dreadful  tumult  iwell'd,  furge  above  furge, 
Burji  into  chaos  with  tremendous  roar, 
And  anchored  navies  from  their  ftations  drive, 
Wild  as  the  ivinds  acrofs  the  howling  wafte 
Of  mighty  waters  : 

Here  follows  a  very  ftriking  example  of  great* 
nefs,  or  force  without  fublimity,  •  It  is  needlefs  to 
fay  why.  Let  us  but  examine  the  fenfations 
which  thefe  words  produce  in  our  minds  the  mo- 
ment we  read  them.  The  principles  to  which 
criticifm  refers,  in  this  cafe,  are  as  obvious  and 
inconteftible  as  axioms  of  geometry.  We  are 
all  moved  in  a  fimilar  manner  by  fimilar  objedts. 
Perhaps  the  fudden  and  unexpected  exertion  of 
extraordinary  force,  flartles  or  fhakes,  but  may 
not  leave  imagination  leifure  enough,  to  feel  any 
fublimer  emotions.  Such  at  leaft  are  feldom  co- 
incident to  the  firfl  impreffion. 

If  fome  fharp  rock, 

Or  fhoal  infidious  break  not  their  career, 
And  in  loofe  fragments  fling  them  floating  round. 

A  circumflance  not  improbable  from  the  natu- 

S  2  ial 
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ral  hiftory  of  the  moft  noble  and  magnanimous 
of  animals,  intitles  thefe  three  lines  to  a  place, 
among  the  many  examples  of  fublimity  to  be 
found  in  the  Seafons.  The  contrafl  between  the 
favage  indefcriminating  cruelty  of  the  H^olf,  and 
the  well  known  generality  of  the  Lion,  in  this  in- 
flance,  is  not  only  ftridtly  characteriftical  but 
equally  interefting  and  fublime  1 

Even  fyauty,  force  divine  !  at  whofe  bright  glance 
The  generous  'Lionjiands  \nfoftend  gaze 
.  Here  bleeds  a  haplefs  undiftinguifh'd  prey  ! 

We  fliall  but  trouble  the  reader  with  one  quo- 
tation more,  in  which  the  objedt  lofes  nothing  of 
its  natural  fublimity  from  the  delcription.  It  is 
where  a  thaw  takes  place,  in  fome  large  capacious 
river,  while  veflels,  barks  and  barges,  are  unhap- 
pily expoiled  to  all  the  accumulated  dangers  and 
horrors  of  floating  piles  of  ice,  tumbling  down 
with  vaft  rapidity  and  threatening  immediate  de- 
ilruction  to  whatever  comes  in  their  way. 

And  hark  !  the  lengthening  roar  continuous  runs 

Athwart  the  rifted  deep  :  at  once  it  lurjls, 

And  piles  a  thoufand  mountains  to  the  clouds. 

Ill  fares  the  bark  with  trembling  wretches  charged, 

That,  tofs'd  amid  the  jkating fragments  moors 

Beneath  the  flicker  of  an  icy  iile, 

While  night  o'envhelms  the  fea,  and  horror  looks 

More  horrible*  Can  human  force  endure 

Tk' 
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Th'  affembled  mifcliiefs  that  befiege  them  round  ? 
Heart-gnawing  hunger,  fainting  wearinefs, 
The  roar  of  winds  and  waves,  the  crujh  of  ice, 
^o\\-ceajing,  now  renewed  with  louder  rage, 
And  in  dire  echoes  bellowing  round  the  main. 
More  to  embroil  the  deep,  Leviathan 
And  his  unwieldy  train,  in  dreadful  fport, 
Tempeft  the  loolen'd  brine,  while  thro*  the  gloom, 
Far,  from  the  bleak  inhofpitablejhore, 
Loading  the  winds,  is  heard  the  hungry  howl 
Offami/b'd  monfters.  ! 

But  it  is  not  among  the  inanimate  parts  of  na- 
ture only  or  chiefly,  that  our  bard  diiplays  the 
fublimity  of  his  genius.  Many  zoological  de- 
fcriptions  in  the  Seafons  are  equally  limple  and  ex- 
alted. The  graceful  impetuofity  of  the  Steed, 
and  rampant  fury  of  the  Bull,  are  both  delineated 
with  dignity  and  truth.  His  ftrictures  on  the 
Lion,  the  Elephant,  the  Hippopotamos  and  the  Eagle, 
are  ftill  however  touched  with  a  bolder  pencil. 
He  feizes  indeed,  with  inimitable  dexterity  and  eafe 
every  thing  great  and  majefiic  in  nature !  And 
his  poem  contains  more  fublime  images  perhaps, 
in  proportion  to  its  fize,  than  any  other  purely  de- 
fcriptive  one  we  have. 

IT  is  now  high  time,  however,  to  exa- 
mine a  little  that  fentimental  fublimity  of  which 
elfo  he  is  no  inferior  mafter.  Here  too  the  chief 

difficulty 
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difficulty  lies  in  condenfing  the  ideas  which  every 
new  view  of  the  fubject  fuggeft,  and  abridging 
the  materials  that  every  where  arrange  themfelves 
before  us. 

To  this  purpofe,  how  concife  and  emphatical 
his  account  of  ihofe  illuftrious  characters,  whofe 
ufeful  fcience  and  active  virtue  adorned  the  earlier 
periods  of  iociety.  Indeed  there  is  no  reading 
this  fublime  roll  of  heroes  without  emotions  of 
emulation.  Such  are  the  powerful  attractions  of 
fuperior  worth,  and  fo  much  more  congenial  to 
the  inmoft  affections  of  the  heart  is  good  than  bad 
example !  The  calm  majeftic  invincible  fortitude 
of  Socrates  embracing  the  fterneft  fate  in  the 
milclcft  compofure- — —the  difpaffionate  and  dif- 
intcrefted  patrotifrh  and  intrepidity  of  Leonidas  in 

facrificing  himfelf  for  the  good  of  his  country, 

the  modeft  and  humble,  but  pure  and  per- 
fevering  honefly  of  Art/tides,  in  uniformly  pre- 

fering  jufiice  to  his  own  intereft, the  fimpli- 

city  and  gentlenefs  of  the  amiable  and  zealous 
Cimon,  in  patronizing  every  appearance  of  me- 
rit,  and  the  fteady  refolution  of  Tiwokon,  fo 

tempered  with  humanity  on  every  trying  occafion, 
with  all  thofe  ancient  enthufiafts  for  the  rights  of 
mankind,  and  the  dignjty  of  real  virtue,  whofe 
memorial  is  flill  dear  to  pofterity,  are  admirably 
calculated  to  flimulate'  our  innate  love  of  ex- 
c.  Hence,  to  awaken  all  the  ingenuity  of  our  na- 
tures. 
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tures,  and  brace  our  hearts  with  new  nerves. 
In  another  paflage,  which  as  it  is  not  fo  long, 
'we  lhall  quote  :  what  a  glorious  image  has  he  pro- 
duced of  contentment,  in  conjunction  with  all  the 
kindred  virtues  of  a  mild  and  generous  temper. 
He  has  certainly  very  few  equals,  in  thus  delineat- 
ing the  various  energies  and  effects  of  a  good 
heart.  According  to  his  philofophy,  which  is 
that  of  nature  and  experience,  how  vaflly  fu- 
perior  the  private  abodes  of  humble  fortitude  to 
all  the  troublous  fcenes  of  tumultuous  pride  and 
tormenting  impatience  ?  Think  on  this,  ye  bu fi- 
ling factious  petulant  and  afpiring  fpirits,  to 
whom,  all  the  forms  of  decency  and  moderation 
are  equally  contemptible,  who  miftake  the  punCtil- 
lios  of  a  frivolous  for  the  dictates  of  an  elegant 
mind,  affectation  for  dignity,  and  temerity  for  ar- 
dour ;  and  who  confume  your  fortune  and  confti- 
tutions  in  grafping  at  phantoms,  that  never  can 
be  realized.  What  an  eloquent  and  emphatical 
picture  does  the  poet  here  fet  before  you,  of  the 
infinite  mortifications,  difaflers,  and  agonies  that 
fo  frequently  chequer  fuch  lives  as  yours.  Who 
would  not  pity,  from  the  bottom  of  their  hearts, 
thofe  poor  giddy  frantic  wretches,  who  can  read 
fuch  a  paflage  as  this,  with  a  wanton  or  a  lifllefs 
indifference,  without  imbibing  the  mofl  fettled 
convictions  of  the  reality  and  importance  of  vir- 
tue to  human  welfare,  without  inftantly,  and  for 

S  4  ever 
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ever  renouncing  every  vicious  prcpoffeffion,  and 
every  worthlefs  habit,  and  without  refolutely  ad- 
hering to   the  pofitive  injunctions  of  truth  and 
nature,  in  fpite  of  all  the  criminal  influence  and 
addrefs  of  art.     Confider  the  man  of  hidden  worth 
and   unaffected   delicacy.     His  plan   is  prefent  as 
well  as  future   enjoyment.      He  fubmits  to  fome 
defcipline  that  he  may  avoid  much  inconvenience 
and  pain.     In   giving   way   to  many  incumbent 
evils,   he  only  prepares    himfelf    for  overcoming 
them.     That  independent  liberality  of  mind,  and 
true  propriety  of  adting,  at  once  fo  popular  and  fo 
rare,   are  finely   exemplified  in  every  part  of  his 
conduct.     He  has  as   much  wifdom  as  fweetens, 
not    fo    much  as    darkens  his  converfation,  and 
his  manners  undebafed  by  art,  difcover  all  the  un- 
difguilcd   fimplicity   of  nature.     His  face  is  not 
diftorted    with  grimace,  his  head  totters  not  with 
the  giddinefs  of  the  fcene  he  occupies,  his  heart 
flutters  not  with  the  allurements  of  vice  that  en-. 
viron  him.     How  temperate  his    appetites,   how 
orderly  his   paffions,  how  meek  his  dilpofitions, 
how  placid  his  life  !    The  beautiful  ferenity  of  his 
mind,.comii  imitates  a  certain  air  of  compofure 
to  every   thing   around   him.     His   houfe   is  the 
manfion  of  purity,  the  temple  of  virtue,  and  the 
afylum  of  the  deftitjte.-     There,  dwell  focial  con- 
c  >rd,  domeftic  comfort,  holy  friendlhip,  unbroken 
health,  blooming  beauty,  youthful  innocence,  and 

age 
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age  matured  by  experience,  and  rather  foftened 
than  foured,  with  infirmity  and  }'ears,  The  con- 
trail: is  carried  on  with  equal  tafte  and  fpirit 
throughout  the  quotation,  and  at  lead  as  full  of 
flings  to  one  party  as  of  cordials  to  another. 

Let  fuch  as  deem  \tgiory  to  dejiroy. 

Rufh  into  blood,  the  [ack  of  chics  feck  ; 

Unpierc'd,  exulting  in  the  widow's  wail, 

The  virgin's  /Jviek,  and  infant's  trembling  cry. 

Let  fome,  far-diftant  from  their  native  foil, 

Urg'cl  or  by  want,  or  hardened  avarice, 

Find  other  lands  beneath  another  fun. 

Let  ibis  through  cities  work  his  eager  way, 

By  legal  outrage  and  eftabiijlj'd  guile, 

The  focial  fenfe  extinfi;  and  that  ferment 

Mad  into  tumult  the /editions  herd, 

Or  melt  them  down  tojfov&f.     Let  thefe 

Infnare  the  wretched  in  the  toils  of  law, 

Fomenting  difcorcl,  y&A  perplexing  right, 

>^n  iron-race  !  and  thofe  cf  fairer  front y 

But  equal  inburr.flnity,  in  courts, 

D  sin  five  pomp,  and  dark  cabals,  delight; 

Wreathe  the  deep  bow,  diffufe  the  lying  j'mile, 

And  tread  the  weary  labyrinth  of  (late. 

While  he,  from  all  the  ftormy  paffions^/rw 

That  reftlefs  men  involve,  bears,  and  but  bears, 

At  cliflanceyo/^,  the  human  tcmfccji  roar, 

Wrapt  cloie  in  confcious  peace. 

,    But  foregoing  a  number  of  paffages  that 'exem- 
plify the  fame  idea,  and  are  equally  intitled  to  d;f- 

tin&ion, 
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{Unction,  a  beautiful  vein  of  elevated  piety,  which 
runs  through  the  whole  poem,  more  efpecially 
merits  our  attention. 

All  the  wifeft  and  worthieft  of  the  fpecies,  have 
indulged  devout  affections,  and  recommended  them 
to  others.  It  is  the  narrow,  the  felfifh,  or  licen- 
tious minded,  who  reprobate  feelings  of  which, 
whether  from  conftitution  or  habit,  they  feem  fo 
ftrangely  incapable.  For  fentiments  of  this  kind 
are  deeply  rooted  in  the  beft  hearts,  confonant  to 
all  the  inftincts  of  unperverted  nature,  and  highly 
.-becoming  our  prefent  dark  dependent  and  proba- 
tionary circumftances.  In  truth,  every  indication 
of  paternal  vvifdom,  and  benignity  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  world,  correfponds  with  admirable 
propriety  to  all  our  firft,  our  pureft,  and  fublimeft 
defires.  In  this  manner  we  joyfully  recognife  a 
benefactor,  whofe  favour  nothing  but  impeni- 
tence can  forfeit ;  a  friend,  who  kindly  (hares  our 
deareit  folicitudes,  a  father,  in  whofe  bofom  the 
wounded*  heart  refts,  and  repofes  all  its  troubles. 

Whatever  is  great  and  amiable  in  the  creatures 
and  objects  around  us,  naturally  awakens  our  ad- 
miration and  attracts  our  efleem.  Magnificence 
expands  the  mind,  and  Beauty  captivates  the  heart. 
But  thefe  qualities,  however  diverlified,  are  the  na- 
tive cxpreffions  of  power  and  goodnefs.  Mind 
can  only  be  affected  by  mind.  Nor  can  any 
form  or  modification  of  matter  produce  either 

mental 
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mental  or  moral  emotion,  but  as  it  points  to  an 
invifible  Agency.  So  that  railing  our  hearts  to  hea- 
ven is  not  transferring  them  from  nature,  but  from, 
the  imperfect  image  to  the  all-perfect  Original. 
For  all  that  charms  our  fenfes,  enlarges  our  con- 
ceptions or  exalts  our  expectations  among  the  com- 
plicated wonders  of  the  univerfe,  are  but  the  tem- 
porary fhadows  of  his  excellence,  whofe  being  is 
uncreated,  whofe  perfections  are  infinite,  and 
vvhofe  nature  is  eternal. 

A  correfpondence  with  the  AUTHOR,  feems  there- 
fore indifpenfible  to  the  felicity  and  improvement 
of -our  natures.  But  the  operations  of  the  human 
intellect,  are  confined  for  the  moft  part,  to  thofe 
organs  of  fenfation  which  we  poffefs  in  common 
with  other  animals.  And  how  thus  deeply  im- 
merfed  in  matter  can  we  reciprocate  with  an  ESSENC  E 
fo  pure  and  fpiritual,  or  indeed  how  aflbciate  with 
any  fpecies  of  being,  not  endowed  with  the  fame 
organs  that  we  have  ?  Nor  are  thofe  who  are,  fur- 
nilhed  with  capacities  and  defires  equal*to  ours. 
On  whom  then,  or  on  what,  fhall  we  proftitute  our 
affections  and  hearts  ?  Are  we  mere  Grubs  to  delight 
only  in  digging,  or  Froth-worms  to  invert  ourfelves 
in  a  1}  ume  that  yields  to  the  touch  and  diflblves 
with  the  wind  ?  A  nd  in  what  are  the  trifles  to  which 
we  feem  fo  immoderately  attached,  fuperior  ?  Can 
any  thing  be  more  nugatory  or  abortive  than  the 
4  purfuit 
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purfuit  of  fame  ?    Wealth  confers  an  imaginary 
con  Sequence  indeed,  but  as  certainly  petrifies  the 
mind  and  blafts  our  peace.     And  what  is   inordi- 
n.irc  indulgence  of  every  kind,  but  additional  fer- 
inentation  to  a  feverilh  hear;  ?    Hear  then  the  Phi- 
"•>phy  of  Nature  !    Her  dictates  are  thofe  of'  \vif- 
•11  and  her  voice  is  that  of  truth.     "  Reft  not, 
(C  Q  mortals!"    fays  {he,  "  in  ftreams  that  only 
f<  lead  to  the  Fountain,  in  a  likenefs  that  only  points 
tc  out  the  Original,  in  effects  that  only  difcover  the 
"  Ca;:fe  !    What  is  all  that  comes,  within  the  cog- 
^Hkance  of  your  fcnfcs,  but  an  index  to  that 
"  divine  principle  that  gave  me  birth  !     Does  not 
'•  infinite  fkill  obvioufly  pervade  my  whole  frame? 
<c  Are  the  fclecYion,  arrangement,  and  pofidon  of 
'•'  my  part?,  the  conftant  regularity  of  my  greateft 
<f  and  minuted:  movements,  the  laws  to   which    I 
"  refer,  nr,d   the  -harmony  I   difplay,  no  decifive 
<'  characters  of  intelligence  and  defign?  Yes.   All 
'•  the  various  modifications  of  elegance,  the  moft 
*.{  exqiiifiic  models  of  fymmetry,  the  niceft  rules 
"  of  proportion,  the  faireft  forms  of  excellence, 
*<•  and  the  fvvcctcft  delineations  of  beauty  that  mark 
"  my   feveral   productions,    revolutions  and    ap- 
<f  pcarances,  plainly  fuppofe  a  conlrivar.ee  equal 
61  to  the  execution.     Behold  in  me,  the  intcllec- 
"  tunl  fyftem  embodied  in  a  material  form,  that  as 
"  on  a  publick  theatre,  the  Supreme  Being  might 
«  thus  unvQil  his  glories,  and  become  a^ceffible  to 

"  hia 
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tc  his  creatures,  by  a  medium  fo  well  adapted  lo 
"  their  natures."     So  that  what  body  is  to  mind, 
that  the  vilible  creation  is  to  its  Antler ,a  mere  S 
forium;  to  ufe  an  expreffion  of  fome  late  p'-.ilofo- 
phers,  by  means  of  which,  he  difcovers  himfelf  to 
his  rational  offspring  in  all  that  greatnefs  which 
fills  them  with  veneration,  in  all  that  efFufion  of 
goodnefs  that  warms  them  with  gratitude,  in  all 
thofe  lovely  affemblages  of  beauty,  that  ravifh  them 
with  delight,  and  in  all  thofe  indications  of  the 
tendereft  attentions  to  their  beft  intereft,that  difpofe 
them  to  a  cordial  acquiefcence  in  every  apppi 
ment  of  Providence ! 

This  fine  idea,  that  does  more  honour  to  the 
fp'irit  of  ancient  philofophy,  than  all  her  other 
difcoveries  put  together,  unites  and  completes  the 
univerfal  plan  of  things.  All  inferior  natures  are 
wifely  furniihed,  with  an  inftindtive  principle  that 
under  the  moft  diftreffing  circumftances  points 
out  a  remedy.  And  mail  the  intellectual  Tyftem, 
animated  as  it  is,  by  the  DIVINITY,  in  the  fame 
manner,  as  the  material  is,  by  every  fpecies  of 
fubordinate  life,  be  lefs  provided  seainfl  emer- 

I  O 

gencies  or  lefs  fruitful  of  refources  ?  What  then 
would  become  of  the  heart,  in  all  fuch  cafes  as 
preclude  human  fympathy  and  comfort.  "  And 
how  frequent  is  it  to  meet  with  the  beft  in  fome 
fuch  deplorable  extremity  ?  Many  perfons  t>f  the 
greateft  worth,  are  often  in  the  greafteit  troubles, 

with- 
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Without  being  at  liberty  to  divulge  them  !  Ima- 
gination, may  fuffer  fo  much  from  corporeal  debi- 
lity, as  to  baffle  all  the  powers  of  medicine  and 
poifon  every  fource  of  enjoyment.  And  who  that 
never  felt,  can  poffibly  conceive,  how  infufferably 
exquifite  the  pangs  of  a  mind  thus  diforded  are  ? 
Some  are  fo  deeply  affected  by  a  fucceffion  of 
misfortunes,  fo  piqued  at  the  uniform  appear- 
ance of  contumely  from  every  profpect  that  flat- 
ters their  wifhes,  that  they  have  nothing  for  it 
but  to  fuffer  and  be  filent.  A  few  perhaps, 
withs  all  the  diffipation  and  wantonnefs  that 
invade  the  facred  elyfium  of  love,  may  yet  be 
found  in  fome  difmal  folitude,  fighing  to  the 
winds,  wafting  in  melancholy  or  raving  in  def- 
pair ;  the  miferable  victim  of  an  abortive  paffion  ! 
Others  have  been  fo  often  and  cruelly  abufed  in 
the  tendereft  and  fublimeft  of  all  regards,  have 
been  fo  egregioufly  duped  in  their  choice  of 
friends,  have  lavifhed  their  affections  on  creatures 
at  once  fo  infignificant  and  afluming,  fo  affected 
and  contemptible,  fo  little  in  truth  and  great  in 
idea,  fo  fervent  in  appearance  and  perfidious  in 
reality,  that  a  fettled  jealoufy  and  diftruft  of 
mankind,  and  a  thoufand  interefting  delicacies, 
render  it  impoffible  that  ever  their  forrows  fhould 
be  fully  known  but  to  their  own  hearts.  Who  can 
defcribe  the  horrors  of  a  fenfibility  thus  deeply 

and 
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and  radically  wounded  ?  What  are  all  the 
difeafes  and  deaths  that  aflail  the  body  to  fuch 
a  rooted  dejection  of  fpirit !  And  where  is  that 
philofophy  which  having  excluded  fupreme  be- 
nignity from  the  adminiftration  of  the  univerfe, 
can  fuggeft  another  fource  of  confolation,  equally 
adequate  to  all  the  exigencies  of  humanity  ?  It 
is  under  fome  fuch  calamities  as  thefe  perhaps, 
that  the  truth  and  validity  of  a  fuperintending 
Providence  is  chiefly  felt ;  becaufe  then,  that  all 
the  refources  of  nature  are  unequal  to  the  wants 
of  an  immortal  mind !  Thus  driven  from  every 
precarious  and  deceitful  refuge,  how  peculiarly 
foothing  to  every  fentiment  that  arifes  from  con- 
fcious  timidity ;  that  the  arms  of  heaven  are  always 
open,  and  that  the  great  Parent  of  Nautre  can 
never  be  indifferent  to  our  well  being !  How  re- 
folute  and  magnanimous  on  all  fuch  occafions  the 
tone  of  pious  refignation  and  filial  dependence  ? 
Figure  a  good  mind,  thus  defolate  and  abandoned, 
caft  out  by  the  objects  of  his  fondeft  affection, 
and  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  No 
perils  can  fhake  his  confidence  or  rob  him  of  his, 
hopes.  He  fays  to  himfelf,  and  fays  it  with  a  dig- 
nity and  compofure  fuperior  to  all  affectation, — • 
were  events  at  the  difpofal  or  under  the  controul 
of  any  but  the  beft  of  beings,  there  might  be 
fome  reafon  to  fufpect  the  worft  ?  But  O  how- 
graceful, 
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graceful,  how  orderly,  how  magnificent,  how1 
lovely  is  nature  animated  with  a  fpirit  fo  bene- 
volent, brightened  with  a  prefertce  fo  benigriant, 
dericled  to  an  end  fo  defireable  !  All  exigence 
rejoices  under  the  management  of  a  wifdom  that 
never  errs,  and  a  bounty  that  never  fubfides.  For 
nothing  can  poffibly  go  wrongj  where  fupreme 
benignity  and  infinite  power  predominate:  Yet  a 
little  while,  and  all  the  perplexities  of  the  natural 
and  jarring  contradictions  of  the  moral  world,  ifhall 
be  fully  unravelled.  The  great  concluding 
fcene,  big  as  it  muft  be,  with  the  fate  of  worlds, 
fhall  alto  be  a  complete  vindication  of  all  the  mi- 
niftrations  of  Providence  !  What  then,  though 
the  life  of  man,  be  as  much  ruffled  and  haraflcd 
with  difafters  as  the  ocean  is  with  florms ! 
though  forrows  brood  and  thicken  in  his  mind 

O 

like  clouds  in  a  troubled  fky,  and  though  his 
deareft  hopes  perifh  in  a  moment,  as  plants  are 
killed  ^by  the  froft  and  blighted  by  the  wind  ? 
There  is  frill  ONE  at  the  head  of  affairs  and  fuperior 
to  all  contingencies  in  whom  my  beft  interefts  are 
perfectly  fecure  !  Let  the  hemifphere  deepen  and 

the    tempeft    rage  \— let   thunders   rend   the 

heavens  and  earthquakes  depopulate  the  world  ! — 
let  the  elements  run  into  confufion",  the  pillars  of 
the  univerfe  tremble  and  nature  go  to  wreck  ! — • 
IfeetheprefidingDiviNiTYkindlyover-rulingevery 

publick 
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publick  and   private   commotion 1  hear   his 

majcflic  voice  filencing  the  tumult  '  of  things, 
and  bidding  the  wildeft  uproar  of  mind,  as  well 
as  matter,  be  Jlill — I  feel  his  gracious  prefence 
pervading  my  whole  frame.,  hurtling  my  difcorda'nt 
paflions  into  peace,  and  feafcing  every  fenfation 
of  my  heart  with  joy  ! 

Such  are  fome  of  the  fublime  dictates  which  the 
genius  of  univerfal  Nature  infpires,  and  with  which 
the  Mufe  of  Thomfon  is  Hill  in  the  happieft 
unifon.  On  this  glorious  and  propitious  fyftem  he 
reconciles  his  heart  to  all  thofe  apparent  contra- 
dictions, which,  in  the  moral  government  of  the 
world,  embroil  the  prefent  fcene  and  darken  that 
of  futurity.  That  this  is  only  the  feed-time  of  im- 
mortality, that  our  harveft  is  referred  for  a  purer 
period,  and  that  the  Ssafons  figuratively  as  well  as 
literally,  depend  on  a  deftination  which  nothing 
can  fruftratc,  are  fome  of  the  leading  convictions 

he  would  imprint  on  the  minds  of  men.     Apd  he 

"  - 
rejoices  in  full  concert  with  the  whole  world  of  the 

Virtuous,  that  when  this  unaccountable  and  con- 
founding jumble  of  things  ;  when  all  the  prefent 
ftrange  myfterious  fchemes  of  Providence  are  un- 
ravelled, In  man  kappinefs  JJ:all  appear  tbe  necejjary 
confeouence  ofbutnan  worth,  as  well  as  the  ultimate  de- 
termination of  Heaven.  Hence  the  following 
paflage  is  not  more  inimitably  fimple  and  fublime 

T  than 
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than  pathetic  and  confolatory.  And  often  as  it 
has  been  quoted  from  motives  of  tafte,  perch?nce 
in  company  to  improve  the  converfation,  or  o<~  pe- 
dantry in  publick  to  embelliih  the  tawdry  com- 
mon place  of  pulpit  declamation,  it  Hill  pofieifes 
charms  enow,  to  afFed:  the  ferious,  and  melt  the 
feeling  heart. 

Yc  good  diflrefs'd  ! 

Ye  noble  few !  who  here  unbending  Jland 
Beneath  life's  pre/Jure,  yet  bear  up  a  while, 
And  what  your  bounded  view,  which  only  faw 
A  little  part,  deem'd  Evil,  is  no  more : 
The  florins  of  WINTRY  TIME  will  quickly  pafs, 
And  one  unbounded  SPRING  incircle  all. 

I  once  intended  to  have  illuflrated  more  fully 
the  piety  of  the  Seafons,  by  a  formal  paraphrafe  of 
the  fablime  Hymn  that  concludes  them.  Never 
furely- was  human  compofition  more  fweetly  flored 
with  the  fentiments  of  gratitude  or  richly  adorned 
with  tfie  graces  of  poetry.  Simplicity  of  numbers, 
elevation  of  diction,  fublimity  of  thought  and  ar- 
'dour  of  conception,  are  its  general  characlerifiics. 
To  dilate  would  impair  its  beauties,  and  to  delineate 
perhaps  debilitate  its  fpirit.  Thomfon  meant  it  as 
an  epitome  of  the  whole  poem.  Nor  can  I  better 
conclude  thefe  STRICTURES  than  with  A  Hymn  on  the 
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Seafons,  and  that  fo  direftly  in  point,  as  to  fltprefs 
the  very  fentiments  of  my  heart  on  the  fubjeft. 

The  devotional    HYMN,   that  concludes  The.. 
SEASONS. 

THESE  as  they  change,  ALMIGHTY  F  ATHER,  THESE 
Are  but  the  varied  GOD.     The  rolling  year 
Is  full  of  Thee.     Forth  in  the  pleafing  Spring 
THY  beauty  walks,  THY  tendernefs  and  love. 
Wide  flufh  the  fields ;  the  foftening  air  is  balm ; 
Echo  the  mountains  round ;  the  forefl  fmiles  ; 
And  every  fenfe,  and  every  heart  is  joy. 
Then  comes  THY  glory  in  the  fummer-months, 
With  light  and  heat  refulgent.     Then  THY  fun 
Shoots  full  perfection  thro'  the  fwelling  year  : 
And  oft  THY  voice  in  dreadful  thunder  fpeaks  ; 
And  oft  at  dawn,  deep  noon,  or  falling  eve, 
By  brooks  and  groves,  in  hollow- whifpering  gales. .  . 
THY  bounty  fhines  in  Autumn  unconfin'd, 
And  fpreads  a  common  feaft  for  all  that  lives.  ,: 
In  winter  awful  THOU  !  with  clouds  and  ftorm^ 
Around  THEE  thrown,  tempeft  o'er  tempefl  roll'd, 
Majeftic  darknefs !  on  the  whirlwind's  wing, 
Riding  fublime,  THOU  bid'ft  the  world  adore, 
And  humbleft  Nature  with  THY  northern  blaft. 

Myfterious  round  !  what  fkill,  what  force  divine, 
Deep-felt  in  thefe  appear !  a  fimple  train, 
Yet  fo  delightful  mix'd,  with  fuch  kind  art, 

T  2  Such 
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Such  beauty  and  beneficence  combin'd  ; 

Shade  unperceiv'd,  fo  foftning  into  fhade  ; 
^And  all  fo  forming  an  harmonious  whole  ; 

That,  as  they  ftill  fucceed,  they  ravifh  (till. 

But  wandering  oft,  with  brute  unconfcious  gaze, 

Man  marks  not  THEE,  marks  not  the  mighty  hand 

That,  ever  bufy,  wheels  the  filent  fpheres ; 
Jff^orh  in  the  fecret  deeps;  fhoots,  {learning,  thence 

The  fair  profufion  that  o'er  fpreads  the  Spring; 

Flings  from  the  fun  dlreft  the  flaming  day  ; 

Feeds  every  creature;  burls  the  tempeil  forth  ; 

And,  as  on  earth  this  grateful  change  revolves^ 

With  tranfport  touches  all  the  fprings  of  life. 

Nature,  attend!  join  every  living  foul, 
Beneath  the  fpacious  temple  of  the  iky, 
In  adoration  join;  and,   ardent,  raife 
One  general  fong!  To  HIM  ye  vocal  gale s, 
Breath  foft,  Vvhofe  SPIRIT  in  your  frefhnefs  breathes : 
Olrtalk  of  HIM  in  folitary  glooms  ! 
Where,  o'er  the  rock,  the  fcarcely  waving  pine 
Fills  the  brown  fhade  with  a  religious  awe. 
An<fpf  whofe  bolder  note  is-heard  afar, 
Whofhaketh'  aftonifh'd  world,  lift  high  to  heaven 
Th*  impetuous  fong,  and  fay  from  whom  you  rage* 
His  praife  ye  Irooks,  attune,  ye  trembling  rills } 
And  let  me  catch  it  as  I  mufe  along. 
Ye  headlong  torrents,  rapid,  and  profound; 
\sfofier  foods,  that  lead  the  humid  maze 
Along  the  vale;  and  thou,  majeJJic  maint 

A  fecret  world  of  wonders  in  thyfelf, 

Sound 
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Sound  His  ftupendous  praife  ;  whofe  greater  voice 
Or  bids  youmr,  or  bids  your  roarings^//. 
Soft- roll  your  incenfe,  herbs,  and  fruits,  and  flowers  > 
In  mingled  clouds  to  HIM;  whofe  fun  exalts, 
Whofe  Ircath  perfumes  yon,  and  whofe  pencil  paints. 
Yeforefts  bend,  ye  harvefts  wave,  to  HIM  ;   i 
Breathe  your  ftill  fong  into  the  reaper's  heart, 
As  home  he  goes  beneath  the  joyous  moon. 

Ye  that  keep  watch  in  heaven,  as  earth  afleep % 
Unconfcious  lies,  effufe  your  mildeft  beams 
Ye  conftellations,  while  your  angels  ftrike, 
Amid  the  fpangled  fky,  the  filver  lyre. 
Great  fource  of  day  !  beft  image  here  below 
Of  thy  Creator,  ever  pouring  wide, 
From  world  to  world,  the  vital  ocean  round, 
On  Nature  write  with  every  beam  His  praife. 
The  thunder  roll :   be  hulh'd  the  proftrate  world  ; 
While  cloud  to  cloud  returns  the  folemn  hyrnn.  •> 

Bleat  out  afrefh,  ye  hills ;  ye  moffy  rocks,   ' 
Retain  the  found  :  the  broad  refponfive  lovs$, 
Ye  valleys,  raife;  for  the  GREAT  SHEPHERD  reigns; 
And  his  unfuffenng  kingdom  yet  will  come. 
Ye  woodlands  all,  awake  :  a  boundlefs  fong 
Burft  from  the  groves,  and  when  the  reftlefs  day, 
Expiring,  lays  the  warbling  world  afleep, 
Sweeteft  of  birds  IJweet  Philomela,  charm 
The  liftening  fhades,  and  teach  the  night  His  praife. 

Te 
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Ye  chief,  for  whom  the  whole  creation  fmiles, 
At  once  the  head,  the  heart,  and  tongue  of  all, 

Cr<J^n  the  great  hymn  !  \nfwarming  cities  vaft, 
-  Afiesabled  men,  to  the  deep  organ  join 

The  long-refounding  voice,  oft-breaking  clear, 
At  foiemn  paufes,   through  the  fwelling  bafe  ; 
And^'as  each  mingled  flame  increafes  each, 
>n  one  united  ardor  rife  to  heaven. 
Or  'if  .you  rather  chufe  the  rural  fhade, 
And  find  a.  fane  in  every  facred  grove; 
There  let  \hzjhepber£  sfiute,  the  virgin's  lay, 
The  prompting  feraph,  and  the.  poet's  lyre, 
•Still  fing  the  GOD  of  SEASONS,  as  they  roll. 

For  me,  when  I  forget  the  darling  theme, 
Whether  the  blofibm  blows,  the  fummer-ray 
Ruflets  the  plain,  infpiring  Autumn  gleams  ; 
Or  winter  rifes  in  the  blackening  eaft; 
Be  my  tongue  mute,  may  fancy  paint  no  more, 
And  deqd_  to  joy,  forget  my  heart  to  beat  ! 


fate  command  me  to  the  fartheft  verge 
Of  th^Bben  earth,  to  diftant  barbarous  climes, 
Rivers  'jjftfl|ft)rA  to  fong  ;  where  firft  the  fun 
Gilds  /wdwJfflfe'untains,  or  his  fetting  beam 
Flames  on  th'  Atlantic  ifles  ;  'tis  nought  to  me  : 
Since  GOD  is  ever  prefent,  ever  felt, 
In  the  voidivajle  as  in  the  city  full  ; 
And  where  HE  vital  breathes,  there  mujl  be  joy. 
When  even  at  lajl  the  foiemn  hour  fhall  come, 
And  wing  my  myjllc  fight  to  future  worlds, 

I  chearful 
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I  chearful  will  obey ;  there,  with  new  powers, 
Will  rijlng  wonders  ling :  I  cannot  go 
Where  UNIVERSAL  LOVE  not  fmiles  around,  -' 
Suftaining  all^ow  orbs  and  all  their fons ; 
Fromfeeming  evilft\\\  educing  gW, 
And  better  thence  again,  and  better  ftill, 
In  infinite  progreflion.     But  I  lofe 
MyfelfinHiM,  in  LIGHT  INEFFABLE! 
Come  then,  expreffive  filence,  nwfc  HIS  praife.  -\ 
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